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ASIDE FROM SALES 


“How about air?” ‘Need any 
water?” “You'll find the street 
a block south better goinge— 
they’re repairing the highway 
right below here and it’s pretty 
well cut up.” 

You perhaps have observed 
that such queries and volun- 
teered information to your ad- 
vantage is usually incidental to 
your Standard Oil Company 
Service Station call. The sales- 
men there make these little 
things a part of Standard Ser- 
vice to motorists. While it is 
“good business,” there is behind 
it all a genuine desire to keep 
things going at their best in 
motordom. 
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Mi It is possible on the Victrola only! For 


only with Victor Records on the Victrola 
do you get the subtle shades of color, tone, 
and interpretation which mean pre-emi- 
nence. When you hear Victor Records 
played on the Victrola, you hear precisely 
what each artist heard and approved as his 
or her own work. Any other combination 
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must necessarily be less than the best. 
Be sure you get a Victrola and not an e 
imitation. $25 to $1500. Victor dealers 


everywhere. New Victor Records demon- 
strated at all dealers on the 1st of each 
month. 
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Frank Condon writes from 
Hollywood: “I am one of the 
most permanent institutions in 
Soucal.” [That was new to us, 
speaking of southern Califor- 
nial. “I have a movie job writ- 
ing magazine fiction.” |We 
were already aware of the new- 
est literary cult]. 
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Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be 
reproduced without permission. 
Material intended for the edito- 
rial pages should be addressed 
Editors of SuNsET MAGAZINE, 
460 Fourth St., San Francisco, 
with return postage enclosed. 
Unsolicited contributions are 
received at the owner’s risk. 
Material of special interest to 
Westerners is preferred. 
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Subscription Price 
$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, 50 
cents additional; for other 
countries, $1.00 additional. In 
remitting, use postoffice or ex- 
press money orders or checks; 
currency sent in a letter should 
be registered. The subscription 
expiration date appears each 
month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of ad- 
dress must give both the new 
and old addresses, and should 
be sent three weeks before the 

change is to take effect. 


Entered at the San Francisco 
Post-Office as second- 
class matter. 
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Myran K. Nelson, 
Clare mce, Ills. 


Mellin’s Food 


Mellin’s Food, properly prepared, 
furnishes every element a baby needs 
to grow and develop as Nature intends. 
That is why Mellin’s Food babies grow 


strong, robust and vigorous. 


Send today for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
































The Creed of 
MINE HOST GOWMAN 
To greet you—as in days of yore 

The Host received you at his door 
With courteous formality 
To proffer hospitality 
That springs sincerely from the heart 
To play ye olde time landlord’s part 
In studying your every need, 
Yet not obtrude in word or deed 
To earn of you this simple boast: 
**He was in very truth MINE HOST!” 





I have just issued a very handsome 
booklet on beauties and wonders of the 
Pacific Northwest, and its enticing 
motor roads, which I would like to 
send to anyone whois really interested. 





GOWMAN OPERATED HOTELS 
T. H. GOWMAN, Managing Director 
Hotel Washington Annex 
Wilhard Hotel Knickerbocker Hotel 
SEATTLE, WASH. 





Hotel Washing‘on Alex 





REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 

From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 

shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 

outh Dearborn Street, Chicago 

Monadnock Bidg., San Franelsco Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles 

Alaska Building, Seattle 
Boston 


New York Oincinaati 





Munne.Co 


Our practice has extended over a period 
nz _ _ of 74 years. All communications strictly 
confidential. Prompt, efficient, conscientious service. 


SanFrancisco Office: Hobart Bldg., 582 Market St. 
Chicago Office: Room 810 Tower Bldg. 
— ton Office: Room 103, 625 F St. 
ork Office: Woolworth Bldg. 










WRITE FOR OUR 
FREE BOOKS O 





THE SCENIC TRIP 


San Francisco to 
the State Capitol 








San Francisco—Sacramento R.R. 








S. F. Depot 


Oakland 
Key Route Ferry ao. Daoet 


40th and Shafter Ave. 


Write L. H. Rodebaugh, Oakland, Calif. 
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Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry and full name and 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 


dresa plainly written. 
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Who Wants a Dairy Ranch? 


Q. May we come to you for advice? 
We live in Eastern Colorado, eighty miles 
from the mountains, where the altitude 
is 6500 feet. The growing season is about 
three to five months. We can expect 
blizzards any time from September till 
June, and sometimes in June. Ten to fif- 
teen acres of pasture is needed for each 
head of stock. The pasture is rarely ready 
until June and may } burned up by July. 
We farm 488 acres and pay $650 cash 
rent. We have no irrigation, no alfalfa, 
no hog pasture, no silo. Some years it is 
so dry nothing at all is raised and we have 
to ship in feed. Some years freezes come 
so late in the spring and so early in the 
fall that nothing is raised but hay. 

By careful tillage and much labor we 
manage to raise from twenty to forty 
bushels of corn to the acre, according to 
the season, and raise hay by tending it 
like corn. No fruit at all, and only beans 
and potatoes for vegetables. We have to 
buy our fruit and vegetables from irri- 
gated districts in lower altitude, if we get 
any at all. 

We run a dairy of twenty-three cows 
and farm about one hundred and forty 
acres of corn and hay. We have five 
children and they begin helping with the 
work by the time they are five or six years 
old, and to work in the fields by nine 
years. Our little girl of eleven and I 
plowed with five horses and gang plow, 
ran disk and four horses, ran cultivators, 
and helped milk last year. My husband 
could not afford to hire help, and though 
a strong industrious man, could not do 
all the work alone. 

If we should have a sale this fall or next 
spring, we could realize five or six thousand 
dollars or possibly a little more. Now 
with that sum, and an industrious family, 
couldn’t a man do better on a small irri- 
gated farm, where the climate is better, 
than to stay here where we have to cover 
so much land? 

We know nothing about commercial 
fruit growing or vegetable raising. We 
would like to buy land that is already 
under irrigation and in alfalfa. We could 
make that a paying proposition from the 
start. We would want to be near school. 

What would we have to pay for such 
land? Is the climate in the irrigated 
districts of Nevada unbearably hot? Or 
would Northerners do better in northern 
California or Idaho? Would there be 
danger from Old Mexico if we didn’t lo- 
cate too near the linein Mexico or Arizona? 

You see, I want to know where irrigated 
alfalfa land in a warm climate can be had 
the cheapest—Mkrs. J. P. S., Curran, 
Co Lo. 

A. We are absolutely certain that you 
could greatly improve your condition by 
leaving the almost hopeless task of run- 
ning a dairy under the climatic conditions 
you describe. If you are able successfully 
to run a dairy ranch on unirrigated arid 
land, you certainly will make a great suc- 


cess of a similar ranch where conditions 
do not impose upon you the fearful |:andi- 
caps under which you are laboring at 
present. 

We believe that we can place you ona 
dairy ranch on shares with an opt:on to 
buy later on, and that you will be a le to 
make things go—gradually acquir ng a 
ranch without investing much of your 
own capital. 

Hundreds of dairymen are leavin: the 
business at present because they ca’ not 
obtain labor, and the situation 1s so seri- 
ous and the shortage is so acute tha: you 
should have no difficulty in locating a 
chance of the kind described. 

We shall publish your letter in the col- 
umns of the Service Bureau, and shall 
gladly forward to you any offers from 
owners of dairy ranches who want to dis- 
pose of their holdings; but we believe that 
you can obtain a favorable contract to 
take charge of a fully improved and 
stocked dairy ranch, to run it on shares, 
with eventual ownership to be acquired 
out of the profits from your end. 


More About Homestead Land 


Q. Do you happen to know anyt!ing 
of the possibilities of homesteading in the 
San Simon and Sulphur Spring Valley, 
Arizona? Is there still land to be had 
there and, if so, can you tell me anything 
of the conditions there? 

My brother and I wish to take up some 
land somewhere, with the idea of starting 
in with cattle. Of course it would have 
to be in a very small way at first. He has 
had twenty years’ experience in handling 

cattle and thoroughly understands rang- 
ing and the handling of cattle. 

Can you give me any idea of what you 
would consider a safe minimum amount 
of money in order to make a beginning? 
We would both be willing to work for 
others at times, to keep the barrel from 
getting too low. 

If the places I have mentioned are no 
longer available or are not suitable, could 
you suggest any other place in the West, 
still available for homesteading, and 
where there would not be either excessive 
heat or cold? 

It is your department to which I turn 
first every month. Shall be very grat: ful 
for an expression of your opinion on the 
points I have mentioned.—H. W. J., 
SANTA BarBARA, CAL. 

A. There is homesteading land in 
abundance left in both the San Simon and 
Sulphur Spring Valley, Arizona. In fact, 
free land in Government ownership is still 
available in millions of acres, but all the 
level land has the same drawback—there 
is either no water to be had or the process 
of bringing water to the land is so expen- 
sive that the average homesteader can 
not afford it. 

In the two Arizona valleys mentioned 
above, well drilling has been going on tor 
several years. In the San Simon Valley 
artesian wells have been brought in, and 
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MICHELIN 
UNIVERSAL CORD 


It is fitting that the house which 25 years ago 
invented the pneumatic automobile tire should 
now introduce three improvements which résult 
in greatly increased mileage: 
1—A new tread compound, perhaps unequalled 
for durability 
2—An improved tread-design that effectively 
opposes skidding and still further increases 
the durability of the tire 
3—-A super-sturdy oversize body that gives 
unsurpassed freedom from blow-outs 
For a new degree of motoring satisfaction, use 


Michelin Universal Cords. 
Michelin Tire Company, Milltown, N. J. 


Other factories: Clermont-Ferrand, France; London, England; Turin, Italy 








Pacific Coast Branches 
1644 Pine Street 327 Oak Street 
San Franciscc, Cal. Portland, Ore. 
306 East 8th Street 1524- 12th Avenue 
Los Angeles, Cal. Seattle, Wash. 
1 Riverside Avenue 
Spokane, Wash 








A Sturdy Oversize Cord Tire that Establishes a New Stand- 
ard for Supreme Durability and Freedom from Skidding 
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is a matter of i importance to You, 
Where you will spend it, is 
a matter of interest bo us. 
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The be of the Beach Resorts 
with their golden strands and myriad 
summer gaicties appeal to many thou- 
sands each year~ Have you decided to 
be one of the merry throng? 

50 Miles of Shore Line and 
16 Different Resorts 
satay" famed Santa Catalina Island 


are reac this railway system 


















» part of our business is to assist cyou to happiness by , 
helpful suggestions, and our ultimate pleasure is 
to transect a to the place of P iaueel choice 






‘May we serve you 


either by personal advice through , 
our Information Bureau or by _, ig 
sending beautiful folders 


Pacific Electric Railwa' 


O. A.Smith General Fassenger Agent 
LOS ANGELES 
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pump weils have been irrigating quite an 
acreage in the Sulphur Spring Valley; but 
the land most likely to produce water at 
minimum depth has all been taken up, 
and the new homsteader will have to go 
deeper for water or perhaps miss it al- 
together. 

Under the circumstances, we would say 
that five thousand doilars should be your 
minimum capital. 

We do not know of any likely home- 
steading land anywhere in the West. lt 
we did, and published this knowledge, it 
would all be taken up within three montis. 


How to File on O. & C. Grant Land 


Q. About 1907 the U. S. Government 
started suit against the Southern Pacitic 
railroad for the return to the Government 
of large areas of timber land in Oregon 
and California, originally deeded to the 
railroad as a land grant, but which was 
not disposed of by the railroad according 
to the terms of the grant. 

In 1909-1910 many people squatted on 
quarter sections of this land and made 
cash offers to the railroad in amounts 
called for per acre in the grant. These 
offers were refused, of course, but the 
squatters based hopes of future purchase 
on the grounds of actual settlement and 
proved offers of purchase, the idea being 
that the first man to offer to buy the land 
and settled on it would get the first chance 
in the event that the Government won its 
suit and threw the land open to settle- 
ment. 

I have been unable to follow the course 
of the litigation since late in 1917, as [| 
have been in the service. Have you any 
information on this matter, or do you 
know of any place I could get a complete 
survey of the matter, as it would concern 
a squatter who made actual settlement 
and improvements with the idea of taking 
up a quarter section’—G. J. F., Omana, 
NEB. 


A. Congress in 1916 passed a law re- 
vesting in the United States the title to 
what are known as the Oregon and Cali- 
fornia Railroad Grant Lands. 

Under this law, this area was classified 
as power sites, timber lands and agricul- 
tural lands. The power sites are not open 
to entry, and the timber land is not being 
disposed of. 

The agricultural land is being thrown 
open to entry, but preference is being 
given first to actual bona fide settlers who 
have lived on the land they claimed since 
December I, 1913, or to men who have 
served in the army or the navy. The 
squatters exercised their _ preference 
rights beginning April 12th and ending 
May 8th of this year. The former soldiers 
and sailors began filing April 12th, and 
the period in which to exercise their pref- 
erence rights runs until July 8th. 

Beginning with July gth, the general 
public has a chance to file on what is left. 
If there is a conflict among the veterans 
and among the general claimants for any 
particular piece, drawings will be held to 
determine the one to whom the claim 
shall be awarded. 

The United States Land Office, Rose- 
burg, Oregon, will on request send a book- 
let giving full information and containing 
a detailed list of the various pieces open 
to entry, together with data as to the size, 
character and adaptability of the land. 
















































Master Driver 
1914 


Over 700 miles of mud, mountains, ma- 
cadam and desert sands led the route of 
the “Cactus Derby” of 1914. A diamond 
medal and the title, “Master Driver of 
the World,” rewarded Barney Oldfield, 
first to flash by the finish at Phoenix. 


Peril and hardship were, for 20 years, 
cheerfully accepted by Barney Oldfield, 
for they served a definite purpose. 


Every race was, for him, a test of tires 
—a laboratory in which he could add to 
his tire knowledge, or prove tire facts 


he had already learned. 
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Master Tire Builder 


1920 


Today Barney Oldfield is the active head 
of his own tire company. 


This company has broken all tire in- , 
dustry records for rapid growth. 


And the tires developed by Barney 
Oldfield’s study and experiment are first 
choice of motorists whom nothing but 
the best can satisfy. 


At Indianapolis, May 31, in the annual 
500-mile “Battle of the Tires,’’ the Old- 
field Tires of Gaston Chevrolet—first 
driver in history to win this event with- 
out a tire change—-added to Barney 
Oldfield’s laurels this new crown— 
“Master Tire Builder.” 


THE OLDFIELD TIRE CO. 


Warehouses: San Francisco Los Angeles 


New York City Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


Dealers Everywhere 
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should be addressed to the Financial Edit: + 
and should be accompanied by return posta; = 





A department devoted to investments in th« 
Far West. Letters requesting informatic 1 








Sate Playing the Budget 


In the West is the biggest farm in this country—1,000,000 acres in extent Game 
and valued at more than $50,000,000. Its vast domain, extensive develop- i: Soe 
ment and established productivity make it remarkable. HE childish instinct of play p 


| é ; 4 F os 
One of the last_of the Golden West’s historic land grants, it is known as sists in all of us im varying deg: ¢ 
MILLER & LUX INCORPORATED. Ever increasing herds, now 330,000 | according to temperament. I 
head, are feeding on its fertile grazing lands. It includes a contiguous tract man or woman who can make a 
of 446,000 acres of California’s richest farm land in San Joaquin Valley. We game of life’s work need never be afraid f 
offer a first and only mortgage secured by the entire property, o | pein, classed among the failures. Wo k 
MILLER & LUX INCORPORATED Boye d drudgery are two different things - d 
$12,000,000 Ten- Year 7% Gold Bonds | aa which makes them different is tle 
| zest with which “the game of work” s 

PRICE: $100 and Interest Yielding 7% | playe 


These bonds—typical of the dependable and pees securities handled he head of the average househo | 
by this house—meet the exacting demands of mortgage investors. Here is worries along into premature old ag . 
found a farm BOND—available for $500 and multiples thereof. The problem of making both ends met 

Write or call to-day for Circular SS 9. ' makes, in all too many cases, of life a me 
drab existence. Yet the gloomy side :f 


the family financing-can be eliminated to 2 
LYTH ITTER 0 surprising extent if one will but approac 1 
2 > the bugaboo as an absorbing game to ! 


played out thoughtfully and scientifical y 





_New York SAN FRANCISCO Seattle instead of regarding it as a_ perplexing 
61 Broadway Merchants Exchange 812 Second Ave. puzzle impossible of solution in the eve:- 
Los Angeles Portland, Ore. lasting task of trying to piece togethr 

Trust & Savings Bldg. Yeon Bldg. income and outgo and find where ever, 


irregularly cut block fits. 

Understanding is the foundation upon 
which all structures of human endeavor 
are reared—from which comes the saying, 
“knowledge is power.” Successfully to 


Help Yourself— manage household finances requires “un- 


3” = 
Drop a card containing your name and address to AGENCY derstanding.” Merely to receive so much 
money a week, or a month, and to spend 


DIVISION, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco, California  yphi 
ae Ce a f : “chales } it for what is wanted, or needed, is not 
and learn how to put your spare time to use—helping yourself. household finance. Neither is the basic 
= —— _ principle just to increase one’s income. 
It is necessary for most of us to work; 
a—@_ FREE a it is desirable for all of us to accumulate 
money and make that money work for us. 


A GUIDE T0 CALIFORNIA The most successful people in the world, 


SENT UPON REQUEST whether they be captains of industry, 
INFORMATION great merchants, professional men of out- 

standing reputation, or mothers who raise 
children to be good men and women, are 


RESERVATIONS they who make a game of their business 


in life 
































When you travel 





























your baggage is exposed to innumerable hazards. PACIFIC ¢ CO 1ST It i ible for each of us, no matter 
hse name feta wh HOTELS #»¢ RESORTS ’ humble may be our stat 
You insure these same effects while in your home | | oO 
where they are under a watchful care—why ington covet if amar in life, to 
not when you travel and they are subject to risks iy vel yu, | 
beyond your control? SA MCHC SEN TCGU W hat constitutes financial success? Is 
Dp eatin mores 2th pa belongings! Figure Los ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO it not, in the truest sense, to maneuve! 
= Dat OL Lo SI7S0 SPRING St. G85 IARKET SZ. round each unit of one’s own little arm) 
insure your baggage aE of possibilities so that there is freedom 
Thiele of =| | from the worry of debt, with finally the 
ink of the chances of loss from fire, theft, pil- bj ad } 
i ~ while it is in transit, in hotels, club S 0 se position rte es verein 1n- 
ouses, and everywhere outside of your home! A N h come and outgo are Dalanced to a nicety 
a TH AMERICA policy gives liberal protecion acramento ort ern as respects ps obligations to ourselves, 
an € r 
costs but a few dollars a year | Railroad our children and our neighbors? 
Write today for specimen policy or consult any It is not necessary to operate on a large 
North America agent. | QUICKEST DESPATCH TO scale to successfully play the game of 
Special policy covering Salesmen’s Samples. | FREIGHT and PASSENGERS finance. A general may make the tactica! 
I | - blunder that loses a hard fought cam- 
nsurance Company TO AND FROM paign while a lowly private gorge 
. carries out his own individual share in 
of North America || 
e that campaign. 
PHILADELPHIA Sacramento, Woodland, Marysville, The npaie finances must be properly 
Dept. C Yuba City, Colusa, Chico, Oroville administered before one can look for 
Agents everywhere Capital $4,000,000 | | and all Northern California points achievements in the larger field of provid- 
Pp F é 8 : 
a ing a competence for the rearing and 
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Unnecessary loss of life and property by fire, accident, and other casualty 
is a menace to the public welfare and constitutes an enormous economic 
loss that can by united action be prevented and mitigated in greater part; 

pir therefore be it 

egre * 

7 ‘ S 5 AY That this National Association of Mutual Insurance Companies 
ake a e eCSOLVE institute a campaign of education and prevention to the end that 
aid of all preventable loss may be combatted definitely, systematically 
Wok and in a spirit of patriotic determination; and be it further 
s ard 
s tle That we invite all other interests both public and private to co- 
be P Kesolved operate with us to the end that the continued loss of life and 

n property may be reduced to a minimum and that all carelessness, 

>ho 4 ee waste and extravagance may be eliminated as factors in the cost of 

ag insurance protection, and to accomplish this purpose we pledge our 
met hearty co-operation.— 

mee Resolution of the National Association of Mutual Insurance Companies, 1919. 
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BRANCHES: 


San Francisco 


Sheldon Building 
Los Angeles 
Central Building 
Portland 
Board of Trade Building 


Salt Lake City 
Newhouse Building 


Spokane 
Old National Bank Building 


Vancouver, B. C. 
Vancouver Building 
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O this creed of the Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
T panies of America the Northwestern Mutual Fire 

Association earnestly subscribes, backed by all 
! the ardor of its nineteen year crusade for the high 
objects so strikingly set forth. 

The broad spirit of humanity, the protection of life 
and property, the elimination of Fire, an economic waste 
that is sapping the vitals of America—these are the car- 
dinal principles behind Northwestern Mutual Insurance. 

Not for private profit has the fight been waged, but 
that homes may stand where otherwise there would be 
ruins, that business and commercial structures may be 
preserved, and that the benefits of this conservation, this 
protective plan shall be passed on to those who are re- 
sponsible—the loyal enthusiastic Northwestern Mutual 
policy-holders whose co-operation has cut fire losses 
virtually in half. 

When you join hands with the Northwestern Mutual 
you know that the interests of the insurance company 
and of the insured are identical. By preventing un- 
necessary fires, you profit yourself and your fellow policy- 
holders, who make up this, your company. 

Did you realize before what a constructive force such 
Mutual insurance is for the welfare of the nation? 

The Northwestern Mutual is at your service; by phone 
or mail. 


Northwestern Mutual 


FIRE ASSOCIATION 
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ble as ever. 
**The House of Punishment’’— 


next month. 


door stage in the West. 





Wallace Irwin—Beatrice Mantle—Wilbur Hall 
in the October SUNSET 


¢ 


“The Cruise of the Lucky Thirteen,’’ by Wallace Irwin, takes the reader 
on a jolly voyage into the spectacular Inside Passage of British Columbia with 
a party of thirteen in a small boat. You will find the Irwin humor as irresisti- 


—an extraordinary story of the eternal tri- 
angle, by Beatrice Mantle, who wrote ‘ 
It is a vivid, realistic, dramatic story with many “big moments.’ 
Mrs. Mantle is at her best in this absorbing tale of married life. 


Wilbur Hall contributes a highly interesting article on the vogue of the out- 


Hall, whose stories and articles are well known. also 
is a writer and producer of outdoor plays and pageants. 


These, and a dozen other features, in the October SUNSET 
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‘In the’ House of Another, ” will begin 

















RO CK-A-BYE WALKER 


<Miakes the 


first steps easy~. 


Strengthens little legs and 
keeps baby safe and happy. 
Durable steel frame. Good 
rollers. Canvas seatand toy- 
basket removablefor washing. 
Ask your dealer or write us 
for catalog of Rock-a-Bye 
Baby Specialties. 


Perfection Mfg. Co. 
2701 N. Leffingwell Ave., 
LOUIS, MO. 














sage it overcomes dry 
the tendency to wrinkle. Also 
= the sting and soreness 

ind, tan and sun 


Send for testimonials. 
Use Malvina Lotion and 
’ Ichthyol Soap with Malvina 
Cream to improve your com- 
plexion. 

At all druggists, 

on receipt “el hq 
Lotion 50c, So: 


/ PROF. I. drs Toledo, Ohio 


or sent postpaid. 
Cream 60c, 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING | 
® 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT | HELP WANTED 
Make cours Home in Los Gatos, California. -eenaeiees mane or Traveling. Experience 


orchards of the famous 
Los Gatos is beautifully sit- 
Address Chamber 


Located in the foothill 
Santa Clara Valley. 
uated and has an ideal climate. 
of Commerce. 





**Water is Wealth’? in Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free booklet, Department S, Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California 





Shawnee, Oklahoma—center of a great farm- 
ing country; write for our free booklet. Board of 
Commerce, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 





HORTICULTURAL LANDS 





Fairview Orange Grove. Only $6500. Easy 
terms. Beautifully situated, close town, overlook- 
ing charming lake; 15 acres bearing orange grove, 
also peaches, plums, kumquats, pecans, etc.; high, 
healthful, well drained: good residence, pure Ww ater, 
widowed owner sacrifices at $6500, easy terms. 
Details page 49 Strout’'s big beautifully iliustrated 
new Catalog orange grove and other semi-tropical 
farms. Write today for your free copy. Strout Farm 
Agency, 831FK, Wright-Callender Bldg., 
Angeles, Cal. 


Los 


SONGS, STORIES, ETC. 


Stories, Poems, Plays, ete., are wanted for 
publication. Submit Mss or write Literary Bureau, 
163, Hannibal, Mo. 


unnecessary. Send for list of lines and full partic- 
ulars. Prepare in spare time to earn the big salaries 
—$2,500 to $10,000 a year. Employ ment se! rvices 
rendered members. National Salesmen’s Training 
Association, Dept. 114M, Chicago, IIl. 





**Rallway Traffic Inspectors earn from $110 
to $200 per month and expenses. Travel if desired. 
Unlimited advancement. No age limit. We train 
you. Positions furnished under guarantee. Write 
for booklet CM-69. aaa Business Training 
Institute, Buffalo, N. Y 





Insyde Tires—inner armor for automobile 
tires; prevent punctures and blowouts; double tire 
mileage. Liberal profits. Details free. American 
Accessories Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, Dept. 134. 





PATENTS 





Patents. Write for Free Guide Book and 
Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model or 
sketch and description for free opinion of its patent- 
able nature. Highest References. Prompt Atten- 
tion. Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





Patents. Send for free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. Send 
model or drawing for examination and opinion. 
Watson E. C aha Patent Attorney, 624 F St., 





Washington, D. 











education of children and for the creature 
comforts of old age when individual earn- 
ing capacity begins to gradually but con. 
stantly diminish. When that time arrives 
is when we must depend upon the work 
our money does for us rather than upon 
the work we ourselves are able to do. 

Are your family finances administered 

on the budget plan? If so you are on the 
highroad to independence. If not, you 
have the big lesson yet to learn. There is 
only one way to avoid the poorhouse. 
That is to keep expenditures within in- 
come, regardless of the size of income; 
systematically, month in and month out, 
to set apart as large a portion as is possi}le 
of regular income, and so to invest it that 
it will work for you when you are o 
longer able to work for yourself. Thvse 
savings should be regarded absolutely in 
the light of a trust fund, provided for a 
specific purpose and not to be used other- 
wise. 

If you have never sat dcwn across the 
table from your wife, each of you with 

encil and paper, and made a family 
bales, you really have missed one of the 
greatest joys that life holds. To make 
the budget is simple; it is merely taking 
your gross income and dividing it in many 
small parts, each assigned for exclusive 
use under items classified as necessities, 
and then reaching out to embrace such 
luxuries as you can afford after you have 
set aside the highest possible percentage 
for the savings fund and still be within 
the limits of comfortable living. To make 
the budget is fun, but to make the budget 
function is the hardest kind of work—un- 
less you play it as a game. But if you do 
play it as a game, with all your ardor, just 
as you used to play hop- -skip- and-jump, 
you will find the budget is more fun in its 
working than it was in its making. 

You think a lot of that boy of yours, 
don’t you? In a few years he will be 
ready to go to college. When that time 
comes will you be alive? Where is the 
money coming from to educate him and 
to give him the start in life that you your- 
self perhaps did not have? And for that 
reason you are all the more anxious to 
provide for his future. If it so be that 
your earning power is then non-existent, 
what? 

There is only one answer, and that is life 
insurance. Life insurance should always 
be regarded as a part of the regular family 
expenses and not as a savings fund in the 
strictest sense. Life insurance should only 
be regarded as the accumulation of your 
savings when your income is so far out of 
proportion to your necessary expendi- 
tures that it is impossible to set aside 
funds for investment. 

Having provided against the contin- 
gency of the sudden withdrawal of your 
earning capacity by an adequate amount 
of life insurance you have a wonderful 
peace of mind in which to approach the 
question of providing for future needs 
such as education of your children and 
your own retirement from active business 
life. 

Carry the budget-making idea into the 
future tense. In so many years, so much 
money will be needed for sending John to 
college, and giving Mary the education 
she should have. What is the amount to 
be saved each month which, with interest, 
will produce the required sum at the re- 
quired time? How many years have you 
to look forward to until you are, say, 
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Income Tax. 








It is exempt from the Normal Federai 


It pays you $1.75 per share in dividend 


checks mailed you every 90 days. on my part, your booklet ‘‘San Joaquin 
Power.”’ 
It earns 7.1% on your investment. 
I ad LN ae 
It begins earning the day you buy. 
hs SR A aE Nd Ley 


It may be bought in lots from one share 
upward at $98.50 per share. 
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‘Conservative Advice for You 


It will not do any longer to say that the farmer, small business man and wage 
earner had better confine themselves to the savings bank because of the risk in- 
herent in the stocks of even the soundest enterprise. For one thing, the wages or 
profits of many farmers, small business men and workers are now too large for 
savings-bank investment only. When people have money nothing will keep them 
from buying stocks. " Far better that this money should go into building up the 
legitimate industrial machinery of the country than be wasted on parasitical pro- 
moters, better both for the productive machinery of the country and for the 
individuals who have savings to spare.—Saturday Evening Post, July 3, 1919. 


SAN JOAQUIN POWER STOCK 
IS SAFE AND CONSTRUCTIVE 


No investment you can make is more fully safeguarded nor does as much 
for your own individual interests. 





Without electricity your own business, your home, would today still be 
primitive and devoid of your accustomed advantages and comforts. With 
the development of more hydro-electric power your personal prosperity 
and your business will increase in proportion. 


Every wage earner, property owner and individual is directly concerned 
in the production of more electricity. Lack of sufficient electric power at 
present is curtailing agricultural development in the West and the benefits 
you would directly derive from the resulting increase in land values, busi- 
ness volume and the demand for labor and merchandise of all kinds. 


Buy San Joaquin Pree Stock 


It is good for YOU—it builds the West 


Send this blank for “San Joaquin Power’’—the handsomely 


It is free from All California State Taxes. illustrated booklet which tells the romantic story of the San 


Joaquin Light and Power Corporation. It costs you nothing. 





San J oaquin Light & Power Corporation, 


Fresno, California. 


Please mail to me, without obligation 
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In All Countries At All Times 
Carry American Express 
Travelers Cheques 
Issued in Three Forms 
POUNDS STERLING _-=<# 
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For use in Great Britain and the British Colonies 
and Dependencies. Payable elsewhere at current 
rate. Issued in amounts of Five and Ten Pounds. 


re FRENCH FRANCS 
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For use in France and the French Colonies and 
Dependencies. Payable elsewhere at current rate. 
Issued in amounts of 200 and 400 French Francs, 


DOLLAR pci 





sit 
For use in the United States, Canada, Alaska, ~ 
Central and South America, the West Indies and 
the Orient. 
These cheques protect you from exchange un- 
certainties. They are a “travel money” insurance. 


Purchasable at Banks and at Express Offices 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 
Convertible into cheques or currency 


The American Express Travel Department can take care 
of all your Travel requirements anywhere in the world. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
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sixty-five, at which time every prudent 
man should find himself in a position to 
lighten the load. Make a calculation to 
provide for the declining years. And then 
on top of these things, save as much more 
as you can for emergencies and unlooked 
for expenses. 

Having now started out on the high- 
road that leads to financial independen.e, 
it behooves you to study the guide-book 
of human experience so that you may not 
lose your way and tumble over the cliff of 
unwise investment or become entangl:-d 
in the morass of reckless expenditure. 
There are many cross roads along te 
way, many by-paths that lead to gre-n 
fields alluring when seen from a distance. 
The road is full of chuck holes, bum;s, 
swift descents, and difficult hills to clim». 
As you toil along on your way you w'|!! 
have days that are almost unbearab y 
hot, and nights that are bitingly coll. 
But at the end of your journey is foc d 
and drink, shelter and sweet music. 

The very fact that the way is hard ard 
that there are many hazards to be over- 
come is what makes the game so interes *- 
ing. A game that is easily won is no 
game at all; the harder it is to beat, the 
more fun it is to beat it. 

You can add to the zest of financi:| 
play immeasurably if you are saving 
money for specific purposes. It helps a 
whole lot to overcome the tedium of the 
process; and with a definite object in 
view there is naturally a minimizing cf 
the temptation to let it go by the boar. 
A separate savings bank account for eac 1 
specific fund, with the periodical intere: 
credited thereto as an additional a 
and then the final investment. This 
comes when the accumulation 1s large 
enough to buy a bond or a share of stoc< 
or a mortgage. Afterward there is the 
ineffable satisfaction of seeing each en- 
velope marked with the data of what, 
how, and why, getting fatter and fatter 
it reposes year after year in a safe deposi 
box awaiting the great day of final accom- 
plishment. 

Warnings can not be too often repeated 
as to how these precious funds are to b 
invested. The thing to remember first, 
last, and all the time is to avoid specula 
tive ventures as you would a pestilence 
The new and untried enterprises, th: 
risky propositions that offer quick and 
unusual profits are not for you—if you 
are playing the game according to th 
rules. For every person who make 
money out of such things, there are nine 
hundred and ninety-nine who lose. One 
chance in a thousand is not even a good 
gambling chance 

There are good bonds, and there are 
other bonds, there are some safe stocks, 
and there are mortgages which will pay 
out at maturity without leaving on your 
hands a piece of property you do not want 
and can not utilize to advantage. 

Read, study, reflect, and get expert 
advice. Do not go it blind, do not trust 
to luck, and do not believe all you are told. 
As in all the affairs of life, so in successful 
investment, common sense is the only 
guide that will not fail you. 

Play the game according to the rules, 
a$siduously and courageously, and you 
will win the prize. The prize is freedom 
from financial worry. 


Fam 
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“Nevermind, I’ll Replace It With Tea 
That’s ‘Packed Only in TIN—To Keep 
The Flavor (and Contents) In.’ ” 


DP you ever consider the lot of the man who sup- 

plies practically 90% of your edibles? Think of 
the long tedious, hours—and then, often complaints 
for which the grocer is not responsible. 


In the past two strenuous years his trials have been magnified. 
Government restrictions hampered his business. Goods have been 
hard to procure. Help scarce. 


Besides this, frail packages—the cause of many complaints—meant 
a loss to this man who serves you—and a nuisance, inconvenience 
and loss to the housewife. 


On the other hand, for years Ridgways Tea has stood the test of 
satisfaction in America— 84 years in England. It comes to you in 
TIN—in the same form that Queen Victoria demanded. 


It is the choice of particular people in 
all walks of life. See 


It is especially vouched for by your 
grocer— ‘the most accommodating man 
in town.”’ 


Ask him for the best TEA. 


**Packed only in TIN BS my | 
—to keep the flavor in’’ ET LD 
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When the Summer Season Ends 


INGLED with the memories of happy vacation days is the 

talk of home and school and business. The final meal. 
Hurried adieus. The house closed until another year. Then 
back to the city with its changing scenes, its new faces. But 
over every meal silver will continue to cast its inspiring spell, 
stimulate the warmth of companionship, silently suggest by its 
lustrous beauty the perfect welcome of never-changing hospi- 
tality, of which silver stands as the enduring symbol in both 
country and city homes of refinement the wide world over. 


1920 by leading iewelers everywhere eee 


THE GORHAM COMPANY __ Silversmiths & Goldsmiths NEW YORK 


WORKS: PROVIDENCE AND NEW YORK ” 


© Gorham Sterling Silverware is sold BRO 

















“This Is 
the Life!” 


The Sunset-Burrud 
Pictorial Girls Are No 
Longer Tenderfoots 


HERE has been the gasoline short- 

age all up and down the Pacific 

Coast, but the two girls whose 

unchaperoned adventures on a 
tour of the scenic West are recorded by 
the Sunset-Burrud Pictorial films have 
been received with open arms and open 
hands everywhere. Whoever else had to 
do without gas, there was always a supply 
for the girls. From the 
Governor of Nevada in 
his mansion to the forest 
ranger in his cabin, every- 
body put himself out to 
prove to them that 
Western hospitality was 
neither a myth nor a 
forgotten art. 

Yet the way of the 
beauty seekers was not 
allsmooth. While speed- 
ing north on the Pacific 
Highway they outlined 
a pilgrimage to the most 
wonderful lake in all the 
West, the sapphire body 
of water lying in the cone 
of the extinct, prehistoric 
voleano, Mount Ma- 
sama. Though it was late 
in June and the peaches © 
were ripening and the 
bees were droning in the 
orchards of the Rogue 
River valley, the base of 


They have gazed on Nature's wonders in several Western states this summer; they crossed the 
line and explored the Inside Passage of British Columbia. Yet they 
have not seen their fill of the great Western outdoors 





A few months ago fish to these girls meant something that was served after soup. Now they 


can not only distinguish the different species of trout but can catch and cook them as well 





They have learned that it does not take long to go from desert sage 


to mountain snow 








the sugar pines on the 
slopes of the Cascades 
was still covered many 
feet deep in snow. They 
bucked this snow for a 
full day, but finally they 
had to give up for the 
moment and retire with- 
out penetrating to Crater 
Lake. 

If you perchance would 
follow in the groove of 
the car that carries the 
Sunset-Burrud Fictorizl 
girls, be prepared for 
slow, rough and_ hard 
going in the Willamette 
valley of Oregon. The 
state is building hun- 
dreds of miles of roads 
and this work forces the 
gasoline hobo to make 
many detours over by- 
ways that were designed 
for ox-cart traffic. Still, 
the girls pulled through, explored the Co- 
lumbia River Highway, watched the fish 
wheelsscoop the king salmon out of the 
swift current of the mighty stream, 
watched the Indians spear this monarch 
of the finny tribe at the roaring falls of 
Celilo Gorge just as their ancestors had 
done a century ago when Lewis and Clark 
almost perished at this spot, and gazed up 
at the rainbow scintillating in the mist 
at the head of Multnomah Falls. 

From the Columbia River Highway 
they resumed their northward flight along 
Puget Sound clear to the shores of Burrard 
Inlet, the land-locked bay round which 
has grown up the marvel city of western 
Canada, Vancouver, B. C. Here they 
abandoned the car for a time, boarded a 
power cruiser and headed north into the 
little known coast of British Columbia, 
where deep arms of the sea penetrate clear 
into the heart of the mighty snow-covered 
Coast Range. 

The adventures of the Sunset-Burrud 
Pictorial girls are now being shown in the 
leading motion picture theatres through- 
out the United States. The films are re- 
leased each week through the Special 
Pictures Corporation of Los Angeles. 
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IGHTLY trained, the unconscious vanity of 
a little miss becomes the ingrained personal 
daintiness which is priceless to a woman. 


Teach her that it is the frequent, regular use of 
Ivory Soap which gives her the lustrous hair, the 
clear, smooth skin, and the spotless garments which 
she innocently admires. 


Thus it is easy to imbue a child with that love of 
cleanliness which is the basis of all enduring charm. 


IVORY SOAP... 
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Send for Free Sample 
of the new Ivory Soap Flakes 


—snowlike, instant- 
melting flakes of gen- 
uine Ivory Soap that 
launder . silks, chif- 
fons, flannels, knitted 
garments, and all fine 
fabrics like new, 
without rubbing. For 
generous trial pack- 
age, just send your 
name and address to 
Department 27-I, The 
Procter & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati, O. 


... 99i0% PURE 


THE Manufacturers of Ivory Soap and Ivory Soap Flakes also make the following general household soaps: P. & G.—The White Naphtha Soap, 
Star Soap, and Star Naphtha Washing Powder, thus enabling the housekeeper to use a Procter & Gamble high quality soap for every purpose. 


© /NCinman 
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The Pulse of the Pacific 


Beefsteak and 
Onions in Our 
National Politics 


The saddest aspect of present-day Ameri- 
can politics is the realization that both of 
the large parties have degenerated into 
organized appetites. The wind of expe- 
diency, not the rudder of principle, guides their course. 
Both have one common goal: the harbor of Power, Pap and 
Paironage. Both have the same end: to get in and stay in. 
Extracting the flamboyant flapdoodle and rhetorical self- 
adulation, their wordy, all-inclusive platforms are practically 
alixe, the only difference being that one party for political 
purposes and not from conviction vociferously upholds 
certain performances and policies of the Chief Executive 
‘while the other party with equal sincerity condemns them. 

lake your choice, ladies and gentlemen. Pick your shell 
with the firm assurance that you won’t find the pea of well- 
deiined party principles beneath it, for the very good reason 
that no such animal exists. 

Our political life at present is a barren desert because, as 
a whole, America is too sleek, too well fed, too materially 
prosperous. The pot-belly of war profits is making it hard 
for us even to think of toiling up the steep trail of political 
progress. Democrats and Republicans and Non-Partisan 
Leaguers, we prefer to rest in the hammock of self-interest 
at the base of the hill, full- 


The Democratic platform builders profess to believe that 
Mr. Wilson’s policies and actions would have brought the 
Millennium if the wicked Republicans had not tacked his 
tires and drained his gasoline tank. Knowing full well that 
they can’t get what they ask for, they demand ratification 
of the Treaty practically in its present form. The Repub- 
licans, on the other hand, try to please all varieties of treaty 
opponents by denouncing the Covenant in ambiguous 
phrases devoid of meaning. Neither party touches the 
heart of the problem which lies in the conditions of the im- 
perialistic peace treaty which the League of Nations is to 
uphold. Neither party promises to use America’s limitless 
economic and financial power to redeem the broken pledge 
of the Fourteen Points. Neither party seems to realize 
that America, whether it wants to or not, must for the next 
twenty-five years exercise constant diplomatic, economic 
and financial pressure in Europe and Asia to check mili- 
tarism, restore production, revive trade and suppress 
hatred, not in the Wilsonian manner of lifting eyes to 
heaven in a fine frenzy and leaving the open pockets totally 
unguarded, but through the Roosevelt-Hoover manner of ap- 
plying quiet, practical pressure in the most vulnerable spot. 

There can be no permanent recovery while Central and 

Eastern Europe are econom- 





fed, somnolent, apathetically 
and _ pathetically — slothful, 
relying upon Mr. Palmer’s 
Patent Anti-Red mosquito 
netting to protect us from 
the gigantic forces whose grip 
is tightening upon the mar- 
tyred peoples of Europe and 
Asia. 

Even the Prohibitionists’ 
pin-pointed flame of bigoted 
enthusiasm and earnest zeal 
is a welcome beacon light of 
idealistic thought in the 
murky national. atmosphere 
of beefsteak-and-onions. 


U U 


Platform Bunk About the 
League and the Treaty 





The platforms of both parties 
were designed with a twofold 
purpose, to save the face of 
the party leaders and _ to 
spread the vote-getting honey 
of meaningless promises over 
as large a surface as possible. 
Nowhere does the quality of 
this face-saving, vote-catch- 
ing platform bunk become 
more apparent than in the 











planks devoted to the leading 
issue, the League of Nations. 


Bronstrup, in the San Francisco Chronicle 


Not Very Promising 


ically hamstrung, starving, 
blockaded, fighting and dis- 
eased. Witha revolving fund 
of say three-quarters of a 
billion, to be loaned in Con- 
tinental Europe by an unfet- 
tered commission headed, say, 
by Herbert Hoover, two-thirds 
of the present misery could be 
abolished, prices everywhere 
could be reduced and produc- 
tion restored. But vague 
platform planks dealing with 
the League of Nations and 
ignoring the practical results 
of the peace conditions won’t 
get us and Europe anywhere 
except deeper into the red 
mess. 


U U 


Japan Starts Prices Down 


the Greased Chute 


The first country in which 
the profiteers and the specu- 
lators got a stiff jolt right on 
the point of the jaw was Japan. 
There the government, shar- 
ing in the loot, had done 
practically nothing to curb the 
profiteer and ease the lot of the 
laborer. Speculationand wild 
expansion continued after 
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Wahi, in the Sacramento Bee 


“Love Me—Love My Dog™ 


the armistice even though Europe and America were 
rapidly taking from Japan a large part of the markets they 
had abandoned during the war. As a result the speculative 
structure crashed and prices crashed with it. 

Don’t imagine that the effects of this collapse were con- 
fined to Japan. American firms dealing with the Orient felt 
them at once and through them the prices of the things you 
and I buy every day were-forced down. Take rice, for in- 
stance. In the month following Japan’s breakdown, rice 
tumbled from eleven cents to six cents.a pound; Manchurian 
beans and walnuts, Chinese eggs and South Sea vegetable 
oils had a proportionate decline. Since all these commodities 
are imported and compete with the domestic output, the 
break immediately depressed the American price level. 
California rice, for instance, followed the price reductions 
of the Oriental article, and wool tumbled from sixty-five to 
twenty cents, a level ridiculously low. 

On the other hand, equally violent reductions took place 
on exports when Japanese firms were unable to pay for 
American steel, machinery, tools, etc., they had ordered or 
which had been shipped by American firms to the Orient. 
In two months many of the exporters and importers on the 
Pacific Coast saw millions of dollars vanish. They had on 
hand high-priced goods which had to be sold on a rapidly 
falling market. However, the average man won’t weep 
because of this loss. It represents only a small part of the 
easy profits that came to the foreign traders during a bull 
market lasting five years. If their loss helps to reduce the 
cost of living for us, they are merely returning to us a part 
of the inordinate profits we helped to pay. 


U U 


The depressed state of mind of the average 
business man is due to the fact that he was 


Decent Profit 
Margins Will 
Revive Buying goods, in stock or ordered, and with an 
expensive organization in a falling market. The courts at 
present are clogged with actions brought by firms which sold 
goods at high prices only to find that the buyer refused ac- 
ceptance because he found he could get them much cheaper. 
Pacific Coast firms, for instance, suffered large losses be- 
cause Cuban importers refused to pay for rice that they had 
ordered for eleven cents when the price dropped to six 
cents. But these firms did not complain when they bought 
six-cent rice eight months ago and sold it for eleven cents. 
Still, the situation is not serious. Lower prices had to 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


caught with large quantities of high-cost: 


come sooner or later. In several lines, as for instance wool, 
hides and beans, they are entirely too low at the prices 
quoted in July. The demand for clothes made of wool and 
for leather shoes has been temporarily diminished below 
normal because most of the manufacturers and dealers in 
these commodities profiteered so outrageously that the 
disgusted public ceased buying. When the average man is 
convinced that. manufacturers and dealers will no longer 
skin him, but will be satisfied with a fair, decent profit, he 
will resume his purchasing, for he needs the goods and he 
has the money to buy them. The full extent of the outraged 
feeling was revealed by the short-lived overall craze. It 
was merely the country-wide spontaneous combustion of 
accumulated wrath and indignation. 

The building business is also feeling the effect of excessive 
profiteering. Though several million new dwellings are 
needed to relieve the acute housing shortage, the volume of 
building is barely half of the normal pre-war standard and 
is diminishing instead of going up. Nobody will build 
unless he absolutely is forced to do so when he realizes that 
prices in all probability will be twenty-five per cent less in 
a year, and the banks will not finance building operations 
because they fear this impending reduction of inflated 
costs. It is certain that prices of all kinds of building mate- 
rial, including concrete, plaster, bricks, lumber and hari- 
ware, will see a sizable reduction. If building wages can be 
kept stationary and if the average worker will go back ‘o 
his normal speed and output, relief of the housing shortaye 
is in sight—provided a railroad strike does not increase the 
transportation congestion and upset the apple cart. 


U U 


Breaking the Last fall the Pacific Coast was as dry as 
Backbone of the the Congressional Record; dilated hip 

pockets were few in number, the boot- 
Volstead Act legger’s trade had been almost killed by 
the wood alcohol murders and the federal prohibition squads 
had driven the price of honest-to-goodness booze to such 
dizzy heights that only war profiteers could afford to buy 
the stuff. 

Today the situation has changed. Up and down the 
Pacific Coast many physicians are suffering from writer’s 
cramp acquired by filling out prescriptions for booze; the 
illicit liquor trade, in bottles and by the glass, is flourishing. 
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The Pulse of the Pacific 


For the first time in the history of the famous organization, a company of the Royal Northwest Mounted Police appeared this summer 
officialiy in an American city. Portland, Oregon, had the honor of entertaining the redcoats at its Rose Festival. 
The Northwest Mounted Police is shortly to be enlarged to cover all of Canada 


It no longer requires an elaborate chart, a rum hound and a 
day’s time to find the person willing and able to deliver a full 
quart for fifteen bucks. And signs are not wanting that 
conditions will get worse with the passage of time. 

This publication did not favor bone-dry prohibition; it 
did not believe in doing away absolutely with light wines 
and beer, but nevertheless it strongly and emphatically 
condemns any effort to pull the teeth of the Volstead Act. 
So long as the Volstead Act is the law of the land, it should 
be enforced vigorously, impartially and universally. No 
sane Man or woman would want the country to go back to 
the wide-open saloon age; no one in his right senses would 
welcome a return of the whiskey ring, yet the surest way of 
bringing prohibition into disrepute is through evasion of 
the law with official connivance. 

If the Volstead Act is too drastic, it should be amended, 
but until it is amended it should be enforced to the letter. 
And under no circumstances should any amendment be 
passed that will allow the return of hard liquor in any form 
or disguise. 


U U 
Vacations, It’s only the niggardly nineteenth century 
Clerks and concern which fails to give all its office em- 
Mechanics ployees and sales people, from the errand 


boy to the general manager, at least a 
week’s vacation with full pay every year. The gift pays. 
There isn’t a man or a woman who can grind away month 
after month and year after year without feeling the strain. 
All of us should at least once a year have the opportunity to 
have breakfast in bed on week days, to loaf round with noth- 
ing to do except to try that new rod, to lie on the brown 
carpet of the high hills and listen to the song of the cool 
wind in the pines. 

If this interruption of the grind makes for efficiency in 
the office, why shouldn’t it produce the same effect in the 
shop? The mechanic who has given a year’s faithful service 
at bench, lathe, loom or type case certainly is no different 
in his make-up, his needs and desires from the stenographer 
and the bookkeeper. His services are worth fully as much 
to the firm as the work of the file clerk and it probably is 
more important, from a practical standpoint, to keep him 
contented than it is to humor the office force. 

A week’s vacation with full pay for all manual workers 
having been with the concern for at least a year should 
produce big dividends, to judge from the example of em- 


ployers who have studied the human needs of their em- 
ployees and profited thereby. 


U U 


It has been repeatedly «nd continuously 
denied that the Japanese had ever negoti- 
ated for the purchase of large tracts of 
land either in Mexican Lower California 
close to the California border or in the neighborhood of 
Magdalena Bay, the American maneuvering ground on 
the Western coast of Mexico. But it is not denied that 
Japanese syndicates are buying large tracts of agricultural 
land for colonization purposes in the states of western South 
America. The Far East, a magazine published in the 
Orient, reports for instance that Japanese capitalists have: 
acquired a tract twenty miles wide and ninety miles long, 
comprising some of the richest farm land in the southern 
part of Bolivia. Just prior to this transaction Japanese 
interests had obtained control of 20,000 square miles of 
land in northern Peru. They are also preparing to con- 
struct and operate railroads and develop mines in both 
countries. 

Since the high plains of Bolivia are devoid of labor worth 
its salt, Japanese steamers will shortly land thousands of 
Japanese colonists, who will produce cotton, rubber and 
similar commodities for Japanese needs. 

The interpretation of these colonizing efforts depends 
upon the viewpoint of the interpreter. From the high 
altitude of universal altruism, toleration and brotherhood 
it is a fine thing to have the riches of South America made 
available through Japanese enterprise and industry. From 
the racial and nationalistic standpoint the prospect of a 
predominantly Japanese population on the west coast of 
South America, a result certain to follow if colonization 
continues in a region inhabited by indolent tribes unable 
to offer effective resistance, has a totally different com 
plexion. 

Throughout Asia, from the shores of the Arctic to the 
Indian Ocean, the yeast of nationalism is at last stirring 
the populations that inhabit the territory which was the 
cradle of the human race. In Central Asia there are a 
million uncultivated, almost uninhabited square miles 
wide open to Japanese colonization. But colonization 
on continents opened up by the white races is far easier 
and pleasanter—also more dangerous to the peace of the 
world. 


Yellow Spots 
Enlarge in 
South America 
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The oldest living entities on earth are the 
the Forest sequoias, the giant trees of the California 
Patriarchs mountains. Before Rome was built on its 
seven-hills, when Athens was in its glory 
and Darius, the Persian, crossed the Hellespont, the pa- 
triarchs of today were 10o-foot striplings. Century after 
century, while war followed upon war, while empires came 
and vanished, religions rose and decayed, the great trees 
basked in the clear sunlight of the California mountains, 
swayed in the gentle breezes and continued to grow, colossal, 
unique, without equal or peer anywhere in the world. 

Pick out the tallest church spire in your town, stand at its 
base and lift your eyes to its top; then, to realize the size of 
these leviathans of the forest, double the height of the spire 
and if you live on a twenty-five-foot lot, add five, six, eight 
feet to your frontage to find the diameter of some of the 
giants at their buttressed base. One of the sequoias cut 
some years ago yielded 480,000 board feet of merchantable 
lumber, enough material for over forty five-room houses. 
It had taken 2200 years and exceptional conditions of cli- 
mate and soil to produce this monster tree; it took less than 
twenty-two hours to bring its majestic length crashing to 
the ground, to be cut up into railroad ties and grape stakes. 

There are two sequoia varieties, the Sequoia gigantea, 
the Big Trees of the Sierra Nevada, and the Sequoia semper- 
virens, the redwoods whose habitat is confined to a narrow 
belt of the Coast Range’s western 
slope, running from the vicinity of r) 
Monterey to the Klamath river at ‘a 
the Oregon line. Most of the Big 
Trees are within the boundaries of 
existing or projected National Parks, 
but the entire redwood belt is owned 
by lumber companies which, stimu- 
lated by present high prices and 
profits, are chopping into the remain- 
ing stands as fast as saw and ax can 
bite. 

It required thousands of years to 
produce these contemporaries of 
Marc Antony and Diogenes. They 
will still be hale and vigorous, a 
natural cathedral of living columns, 
when the Great War is as remote as 
the Crusades are today—if we have 
sense, vision, love and generosity 
enough to save these sole survivors 
of the ante-Christian era from being 
split into grape stakes and shingles. 

U U 

You Can Help The Rheims cathe- 
Preserve the dral can be re- 
Soausta Groves paired; Westmin- 

ster Abbey can be 
duplicated; modern architecture 
would have little difficulty in build- 
ing an exact reproduction of any of 
the world’s famous buildings in a 
short time, but the redwood trees 
that are being cut down for shingles 
and ties can not be duplicated. It 
would require a minimum of two 
thousand years to reproduce many 
of the remarkable stands of the Cali- 
fornia Coast Range into which the 
lumbermen are advancing with ax 
and fire. 

To preserve these trees for pos- 
terity the Save the Redwoods League 
was organized with Franklin K. Lane 
as president. - Notable persons from 
every part of the country gave money 
and influence. The board of super-. 


Slaughtering 





PROTO BY FREEMAN AKT CO. 


The Highway of the Giants will, thanks to the 
Redwoods League, be maintained unbroken for 
eight miles, lined on either side by sequoias that 


were growing lustily before Rameses let the 
contract for the construction of his pyramid 








visors of Humboldt county, containing the bulk of the re? 
maining redwoods, appropriated $30,000. School children 
gave pennies and dimes, millionaires contributed freely. The 
Federal Government became interested. As a result of 
these activities a strip of magnificent forest three hundred 
feet wide and extending eight miles along the new California 
state highway was saved from the ax for a period of two 
years. 

But this is only a very small beginning. A minimum of 
25,000 acres of the best stands of these majestic trees must 
be acquired if future generations are to see the redwood 
forest in its unspoiled glory. It will mean the expenditure 
of millions by California counties, by the state government 
of California and by Congress. You can help. Your con- 
tribution and your influence are needed. Join the Save the 
Redwoods League and preserve God’s temple for posterity. 


U U 


A subscriber writes from the interior of 
Darkness and Alaska that the Postoffice Department in: 
Nothing to Read its desire to save money has changed the 

established routing of the district’s mail, 
sending it via Fairbanks instead of via Seward, with the 
result that no magazines at all are delivered during the 
winter, and the time necessary to deliver a letter has been 
increased from thirty days to six weeks. 

“If saving money is what they 
want, they could dispense with the 
service entirely. We would not be 
much worse off,” complains our 
friend bitterly. 

“We are endeavoring to have the 
old service restored next winter and 
I would appreciate it if you would 
use your influence to that end. We 
are far from the seat of power and 
I am afraid that our voice sounds 
feeble by the time it reaches that 
far, but we are good red-blooded 
Americans and are always anxious to 
know what is going on in the outside 
world. We have no newspapers and 
our main reliance for information of 
world doings are the magazines. 
Imagine yourself in a country where 
it takes six weeks for a letter to 
reach you from civilization and 
practically no magazines, and you 
can imagine how hungry you would 
get for them,” he adds. 

The Postoffice spends probably 
seventy millions a year for rural free 
delivery. Certainly a few thousand, 
dollars more are not wasted if they 
can bring light into the homes of 
good American pioneers’ blazing the 
trail for civilization in the Arctic 
wilderness. 


Six Months of 


U U 
Our Diamond ba ie twelve 
Imports and months ending wit 
Their Results June 3oth the 


United States be- 
came the world’s dumping ground 
for diamonds, pearls, silks, laces, 
furs, embroidery and similar gee- 
gaws for the beautification and 
adornment of Her Majesty, the 
American woman. We sent out such 
commonplace articles as lard, bacon, 
flour, structural steel, kerosene and 
canned milk; in return we received 
(Continued on page 66) 














The Pulse of the Pacific 


These trees were thrifty saplings when Athens was in its glory. It took more than 2000 years to grow them. Now they are destroyed in two 
days. Owing to high lumber prices a single tree often produces a profit of $100. If they are to be saved for posterity, speedy action is necessary 
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. PHOTOS BY FREEMAN ART CO., EUREKA, CAL. 
A mill in a redwood forest along the new state highway. Note the size of the autos compared with diameter of the trees. The magnificent 
giants are transformed principally into railroad ties, shingles and grape stakes. The Save the Redwoods League proposes to acquire 
fifty square miles of the best remaining redwood forest and to perpetuate the species by creating a new national park 
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W hat of the Nation? 


A Temporary Truce—Primaries and Politicians 
—An Invitation—One Fearless Democrat 











sault has been made upon 


Te exigencies and By Senator Hiram W ri Johnson view of many of us, an as- 


makeup of apublica- 

tion like SUNSET require the writing of this on the 
day of the conclusion of the Democratic National Con- 
vention. The tumult and the shouting of the Chicago 
gathering had scarcely died when that at San’ Francisco 
began. Sufficient time has not yet elapsed for even modest 
speculation of ultimate results. The conventions, however, 
presented some interesting contrasts and some striking simi- 
jarities. These peculiar gatherings, in which cool and cun- 
ning men await the moment of excessive physical fatigue 
and consequent mental breakdown to accomplish a set 
purpose, present a complex psychological study, not only 
of their immediate deliberations but of our subsequent 
viewpoint. 

There seems to be a sort of conventional hypocrisy in 
dealing with these gatherings which requires that a sup- 
porter of a particular party must hide with the mantle of 
secrecy what transpires in his 


the sovereignty of the na- 
tion, and the future of the Republic has been endangered 
And out of the menace and the peril has come the all-impor 
tant issue of this campaign. Striving, in the next fev 
months, as we have fought in the past eighteen, upon this 
vital, throbbing question to the nation, we by no means 
approve or endorse or yield any sort of allegiance to the 
system which prevailed at Chicago, or the other system in 
evidence in San Francisco, which would deny free expression 
to our people. 

At Chicago those peculiar financial forces of New York, 
who believe the Government belongs to them and that its 
primal purpose is for their profit, were brazenly directing 
their willing puppets who, in turn, were manipulating dele- 
gations. Boldly and contemptuously these financial mag- 
nates and those who represented them politically denied 
the right of the people to participate in a nomination. They 
loudly declaimed against the 





particular convention. No 
matter what he observes that 
is reprehensible, despite prac- 
tises which he abhors, the 
party man, according to the 
accepted view, must. remain 
silent on pain of having his 


“At the Conventions, cool and cunning men await the 

moment of excessive physical fatigue, and consequent 

mental breakdown, to accomplish a set purpose. .. Those 

peculiar financial forces of New York, who believe the 

Government belongs to them, work their will. . . Against 
this system we war.” 


primary system, scornfully 
referred to the low intelli- 
gence of the ordinary voter, 
arrogantly asserted their own 
superiority and because of 
the prevailing system they 
were able to work their will 





loyalty challenged and the 
genuineness of his party allegiance questioned. Some of us 
dissent from this view. We hold the best party man, and 
beyond that the best American is the individual who, follow- 
ing, if he will, for principle or personality, his party’s course, 
nevertheless has the temerity to point out the defects he 
plainly sees, the wrongs which are obvious and the remedies 
which may be applied. In this way alone can a party be 
saved from its cynical members.and its sinister influences, 
and only thus can progress be assured and our democracy 
be maintained. 

We may concern ourselves but little with men; much 
with the system. We may resent certain individuals arro- 
sale to themselves the right and the power which belong 
to‘@ the people, but after all they can succeed only because 
of a vicious system. In the last eighteen months, in the 
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and accomplish their purpose. 

Against this system we war. A truce may be declared 
during this campaign against the responsible individuals 
because those who fight the system believe, at the moment, 
their energies must be directed to the elimination for all 
time of the endeavor to impair our independence and fetter 
our freedom of action. In averting a wrong to the nation 
perhaps we must put aside, for the instant, the wrong to the 
party. But this by no means indicates that we forget the 
actions of the few men at Chicago who there were able to 
set at naught the will of the people, or that our opposition 
to the system which-enabled these few to be successful, is 
less determined. 

If the Republican Party is to survive as a party of the 
people this system must be destroyed. It may best be illus- 
trated by what occurred in Indiana and in the actions of the 
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delegates from that state. In the primary in Indiana the 
vote was substantially: Wood 85,000; Johnson 80,000; Low- 
den 38,000 and Harding 20,000. All of the candidates there 
indulged in speaking tours and presumably the people be- 
came familiar with those candidates, what, if anything, 
they stood for, and particularly they were familiar with those 
coming from immediately adjacent states. A state convention 
selected the delegates at large and pledged those delegates 
at large, very properly, to vote for Wood, who had the high- 
est number of votes. The districts selected their delegates 
and in some instances pledged them and in others did not. 
The leader of the delegation from Indiana was Senator Wat- 
son, pledged to Wood, not only by the convention which 
selected him, but by the vote of the state as well. 

From the instant that Senator Watson reached Chicago 
he ‘vas for Senator Harding. It is of little consequence how 
he voted during the balloting;.the fact is he was never for 
the choice of his people, nor for the choice of the convention 
wh.ch selected him. Under the primary in Indiana Wood 
won twenty-two delegates, Johnson eight. The Johnson 
de'egates very soon left him, the Wood delegates gave Wood 
a )iere perfunctory vote; and finally, on the fourth ballot, 
we find Indiana casting eighteen votes for Wood, three for 
Lc wden, six for Johnson and three for Harding, and on the 
sixth ballot seven for Lowden and five for Harding, and on 
the eighth ballot four for Lowden and eleven for Harding, 
ard on the seventh and eighth ballots a lessened vote for 
Wood from that which he had won, and none at all of those 
which Johnson had won. 

Here was a delegation, therefore, after the people of the 
state had voted and had given to Wood and Johnson 16s,- 
oco votes, endeavoring to nominate one for whom only 
20,000 of their people had voted. The delegation simply 
said: “The people of Indiana be damned!” They, as indi- 
viduals, were for the candidate who received but one vote 
out of ten in Indiana, and against the candidates who had 
received nine votes out of ten. 

It is unnecessary to indulge in any harsh expressions over 
such a sorry condition as this. It is an intolerable system 
and it makes a mock of popular government. Whether the 
attack be made upon it now during a campaign, or whether 
a truce be declared during the contest over the bigger thing, 
it shall not continue without protest and fight. Some of the 
men who were parties to the recent betrayal of the people 
come up for reélection this year. How brave they were in 
voicing their contempt of the rank and file of the party and 
the peopie generally at Chicago! We wonder if, during the 
campaign, when they are asking the suffrages of their fellow- 
citizens, they will have the same courage and express them- 
selves in the same manner. 


Primaries and Politicians 


PPARENTLY there are no two opinions about the 
A method of nominating our presidents. With the 
exception of those strong, cunning men of en- 
trenched exploiting power and wealth and their weak com- 
plaisant tools, there is little divergence of opinion but practi- 
cally unanimity of sentiment that our conventions should 
be made truly representative of those they are presumed to 
represent. The men who pull the strings rely upon the lapse 
of four years to cool the resentment, dull the recollection 
and again to lull the people into a sense of false security. 
The men and women who believe in the square deal and 
who patriotically de- 
sire the right, must be 
as vigilant after an 
election as they are = 
indignant immediate- 
ly after a convention. 
How can they pro- 








prevent the Smoots and the Watsons (I mention these gen- 
tlemen not invidiously but as the leaders of a type) from- 
putting the Republican Party in cold storage, or securely 
locking it in a safe deposit box on Wall Street? At once we 
exclaim, a real primary law! But it must be a real law, not 
the abortive attempt in Indiana nor one where rascals by 
construction or interpretation can split hairs and befog 
common folks. It must be a law general in character, requir- 
ing publicity in contributions and expenditures, compelling 
delegates to obey it and the will of the electorate, punishing 
them for disobedience, tying them so effectually that not 
even the most supple snake in politics can wriggle out of its 
terms. Provision, of course, can be made if the party mem- 
bers desire it, for the election of uninstructed delegates; but 
it must make impossible the purchase of delegates by money 
or promise of office, and will require the faith of the people 
to be kept inviolate. 

Could the men and women of the nation pass upon such a 
law, its enactment would be speedy and certain. The diffi- 
culty will be with the politicians of both parties; first upon 
one plea and then upon another, it will be delayed and its 
passage obstructed. It will never be passed at all unless a 
tremendous public sentiment be aroused in its favor. Bosses 
and owners of bosses do not want it. Politicians hate it, 
and the hatred is more intense with those who obtain fewest 
votes in direct primary contests before the people. But the 
opposition of all of these may be overcome if the people in a 
few short months still remember. If those who now com- 
plain will unite in demanding action of the next Congress, 
we can make impossible the betrayal of the rank and file 
of a party. 


An Invitation 


OR the first time a National Convention has been 
held in the Far West. It marks our gradual geo- 
graphical evolution. There was a time in the nation’s 
life when New England was the center of culture and political 
activity, then gradually the scene shifted, New York and 
Pennsylvania were grudgingly admitted, thereafter the 
great Middle West came into her own, and now our near- 
sighted brethren east of the Mississippi finally can see the 
Pacific and the promise of empire there. The San Francisco 
Convention marks a new era. The long journey after all did 
not prove too irksome, and the manifest advantages after- 
wards made all else forgotten. Contrast the sticky June 
days of a Convention in the east with the glorious vitality 
of the week at the Golden Gate! 
The Pacific Coast’s first National Convention should be 
the precursor of many. 


One Fearless Democrat 


T was refreshing to listen to Wm. J. Bryan at the Demo- 

cratic National Convention. There may be little he 

said with which we agree; but at least he had his say. 
He stood before a hostile convention, spoke his heart; and 
while the delegates stolidly voted against him, he moved 
the galleries to the one genuine demonstration of the gather- 
ing. When a man stands his ground in the face of news- 
paper ridicule and organized opposition, and preaches the 
faith that is in him, he commands the admiration and respect 
of those who love courage and free expression. Mr. Bryan 
represents a dwindling few in our national life—those who 
yet believe in the American right of free speech and frank 
discussion. In _bat- 
tling for his principles, 
openly and coura- 
geously—although our 
views may be at vari- 
ance with his—Mr. 
Bryan performs a real 





tect themselves: eS SEES ee PoP => and a much needed 
What can they do to SSS SS SSS service in our politics. 














We had rabbit that evening—twelve rabbits! The guests rose and toasted the small wise person, their hostess, in my Burgundy. 


It was a glittering feast 


Legs, Fear and Love 


Philosophical Reflections Before a Rabbit Cage 


HIS has to do, I suppose, with the 

League of Nations and the High 

Cost of Living. At least, it was 

the latter phenomenon which was 
at the beginning of it all. It was that 
catastrophe and the regularity of its 
monthly “statements” which caused a 
certain small, wise and maternal member 
of my family to say one day: “I am going 
to raise rabbits!” 

Right away I was against the purpose 
and the plan. usually am, which is 
wrong. One should always be in favor of 
something being done; for the result is 
never that which the doer dreamed, but 
something much better. When Newton 
sat down under an apple tree, it was with 
the belief that he would thus help his 
digestion; as a matter of fact, he discov- 
ered gravity. When a poet falls in love, 
it is with the intention of being bold and 
bad; as a matter of fact the real result is 
a sonnet. 

Anyway, I was against the project. 


Upon which the small wise maternal per-. 


son repeated, with the fervor of the illu- 
mined and a subtle change of the pro- 
noun: “We are going to raise rabbits!” 
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Rose looked like a slightly apoplectic 
' dowager after a hearty dinner 





And the enterprise immediately was 
launched; the cage began to be built. 

It began to be built through the agency 
of Sam Yup, a gentle and docile being 
smuggled in from Canton some fifteen 
years ago. Now, this is a peculiarity of 
the Chinese. Go to their own country 
and you will find everything which they 
build most solid and beautiful. Of hard, 
scented woods, joined as if by miracle, 
polished and lacquered, tinted with colors 
that outlast granite. Yet when John 
starts to construct in the United States, 
what does he do? He picks up some old 
laths, remains of some dismantled house, 
which have lain ten years in an empty lot; 
and tin cans—rusty, half-pulverized tin 
cans from the dump of a forgotten mining- 
camp. He binds these together with rags 
—greasy rags from the summer-hotel 
scullery. 

Thus did Sam Yup. I tried not to see 
the thing arise. It was down the hill, by 
the corral, supposedly out of the way and 
out of sight. But those long laths would 
stretch above the scrub oak, poking long 
calcined fingers at the sky, unsteadily, 
and when at night the breezes blew, the 

as 
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Legs, Fear and Love: 


tins rattled like ruins after a fire. My 
fnal ultimatum having been already 
delivered, I said nothing and suffered in 
silence. 

The rabbit house having been fin- 
ished, a tenant was sought—an Eve to 
start this new world. The search was 
made with fuss and flurry. There were 
whisperings behind 


wise person, their hostess, with my Bur- 
gundy; and gayety, thus well started, 
lasted till dawn. I lost a day’s work, and, 
the holiday spirit still lingering, a second 
day’s work. 

Thad had hardly time, it seems to me, 
to recover from this pleasant interruption 
to my severe routine, when of a bright 

morning the small 





doors, secret trips, 
and finally Rose 
was brought home. 
Outside of her 
small pink eyes, she 
was altogether 
white, but this 
whiteness was not 
virginal. The heav- 
iness of long domes- 
ticity was upon 
her; her chin was 
double, her bosom 
generous, and when 
she sat still, with 


folded, she 








wise person said: 
“We're going to 
have rabbit  to- 
night.” 

“No!” I ex- 
claimed, not only 
amazed, this time, 


but shocked. 
“Yes; we’re going 
to have rabbit to- 


night.” 
“But wasn’t it 
only just about 


three weeks ago 
that—” 

“Well, we’re go- 
ing to have rabbit 
tonight.” 








paws 
looked like a 
slightly apoplectic 
dowager, hands 


across tummie 
after a heavy din- 
ner. 

The mysterious conferences, the hur- 
ried journeys were resumed; a husband 
was brought in. 

[ didn’t like him at all. He was muley. 
He was of ugly saddle hue; he had heavy 
jowls and lobster eyes. Of the softness of 
his kind, he had nothing. Of his kind he 
had the general outline, but through that 
pierced something hard and redoubtable. 
A ruffan, an apache of a rabbit he 
seemed. For some profoundly mysterious 
reason the family baptized him Tom 
Sawyer. 

And then they began. By they I mean 
the rabbits. 

Really, it was marvelous, and I evade 
noting down actual fact for fear of being 
called an unflattering name. But really, 
only a very few weeks had passed ere the 
small wise person directing all this, the 
goddess of the machine, as it were, an- 
nounced calmly: “We’re going to have 
rabbit for dinner tonight.” 

“No!” I protested, half doubt, half 
stupor. 

“Yes, we are. Tonight. I’m inviting 
the Smiths and the Thingamajigs.” 

“Very well,” I said, resigned but pru- 
dent. “I’ll ford into town and bring back 
four steaks; I’ll go down into the cellar 
and bring up twelve bottles.” 


The Glittering Feast 


We had rabbit that evening—twelve 
rabbits! Twelve small broiled concen- 
trates of succulence, each so ineffably 
appetizing one knew not, for an instant, 
whether to eat or adore. Twelve of them! 
It was a glittering feast. The Smiths had 
come, and the Thingamajigs, and the 
Jones; and at the last moment the High- 
muckamucks had also been invited. Can- 
dle light shone on crystal, on shimmering 
silks and satiny shoulders. The repast 
began with hors d’oeuvres, a clear soup, 
a vol-au-vent entrée, after which the rab- 
bit, which was to be followed by a salad, 
an entre-mét, fruit, coffee, liqueurs and 
cigars, was brought in, to an accompani- 
ment of flattering murmurs by the Jap- 
anese butler, hired extra for the occasion. 
The guests rose and toasted the small 





Tom was an ugly ruffian of a rabbit with 
heavy jowls and lobster eyes I said. 


“Whom else are 
we going to have?” 


No recognition 
was given the cheap jest. ‘‘We are going 
to have the Smiths,” the level answer 
came, “the Joneses, the Thingamajigs, 
the Highmuckamucks an the Whatdo- 
youcallems. I’ve also asked the Snippy- 
deedees. And—oh, I forgot—I invited 
the Johnny upintheairs—and, say, let’s 
also ask Mrs. Undulate. Mamai is coming 
down from the city, and so’s sister Mary.” 

All this was perfectly possible, for this 
time there were sixteen of them. Sixteen 
little rabbits. What with the salmon, 
sauce capre, the salad, the pudding and 
the ice, they sufficed the assembly. Joy and 
hilarity reigned deep into the night, and I 
lost again two days’ productive labor. 
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A short time after this, the small wise 
person said: “We’re going to have rabbit 
tonight.” 

“No!” I said. ‘But what is the use? 
There were twenty-three this time; 
twenty-three rabbits. And this became 
my life: a chain of rabbit orgies. Those 
rabbit dinners became an institution as 


solid as the Bank of England. They be- 
came famous; they drew guests from 
three counties; nay, people came hun- 


dreds of miles to attend—and drink my 
Burgundy. I grew curious, and began to 
go down to the rabbit cage often, there to 
observe and meditate. 


A Mother Plus 


Here was Rose, the first, the original, 
the puissant. To be accurate, it must be 
said that she toiled no longer alone. Some 
of her daughters and a few of her sons had 
been allowed to grow up, and there 
existed in that cage already a genealogy, 
a monstrous family-tree the branches and 
twigs of which the small wise person could 
con without a mistake, but which gave 
me a headache. Here was Rose, sitting 
in her compartment, her hands crossed, 
her double chin heavy upon her portly 
chest, looking like a stout old lady after a 
good dinner. But she was not that: 
she was a mother, a sublime mother. 
M-o-T-H-E-R would not have spelled her; 
it would have taken a thousand M’s, and 
a thousand O’s, and a thousand T’s and 
H’s and E’s and R’s to spell her maternity. 
She would tear from her breast the soft 
white fur to make for the little ones their 
nest; she gave them all her time, her brain 
and her strength. She was altogether 
efficient: she nourished them well, she 
kept them clean, she held them warm, 
the cage was neat and fresh—she was 
wonderful. And yet there was about her 
no maudlin sentimentality. She sang no 
songs of protest about taking her darling 
boy away. She did not think she owned 





“We are going to have rabbit tonight,” said the small wise person. 


“No!” 


I exelaimed, not only amazed but shocked. 
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him for life just because she had given 
him birth; I am sure she would have let 
him go to Siberia. At a certain time in 
the young man’s growth, automatically 
and suddenly, as if a tiny alarm clock had 
jangled in her heart, she set him aside and 
gave him full liberty; his freedom to per- 
form fully his duty to the universe. Which 
in this case, | am 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthiy 


In short, Bunny Rabbit has three de- 
fenses, 7. ¢., Legs, Fear and Love. I be- 
gan to wonder how it would feel to have 
his legs, his fear and his love. The legs 
would go well enough—it would be fine 
to have his legs. But the others—his fear 
and his love—there was the rub. Both are 
in him at highest tension. The rabbit 

starts convulsively 





sorry to say, meant 
the .garnishing of 
our festive table. 
Those little ones, 
when first born, 
were furless, black 
and rubbery; they 
looked like tiny 
elephants — except 
that they jumped 
like fleas. After a 
few days, though, 
their ears shot out 
suddenly; and then 
they looked like 
little jackasses. 
Their one instinct 
seemed to be to 








at the creak of a 
twig, the nod of a 
flower, the sliding 
of a shadow; his 
small heart is ever 
a-pound, his soft 
body one thrill of 
exquisite terror. 
No it must not be 
amusing to be a 
rabbit. 

On the other 
hand, when the 
rabbit is not in the 
throes of a miser- 
able terror, he is in 
love. We all know 
what that is—the 








spring; spring 
toward supper. In 
the white down cf 
their nests, they 
sprang and sprang like small indefatigable 
geysers, and Mother Rose, brooding over 
them, shook with a perpetual tremor, as 
though sitting upon a vertical earthquake. 

Below Rose and the other mothers 
who were in compartments set on stilts 
like a balcony, Tom Sawyer, the Adam of 
this world, roamed at will, the lower area 
of the entire cage his. I did not like him 
any better than I had at first. The days 
had not made him more beautiful; he still 
had his heavy jowls and his lobster eyes. 
His back legs, though, were admirable. 
There ran through them two great springs 
possessed of enormous recoil. When he 
let fly at the baseboard that went round 
the cage, the noise was like that of a horse 
kicking in his stall. He was not very in- 
telligent but extremely emotional—a 
tenor rather than a scientist. A new 
feminine presence affected him imme- 
diately and powerfully. His nerves went 
taut, his muscles rigid and his back legs 
began to beat the ground strongly and 
rhythmically as the feet of Indians in war- 
dance. Dust rose beneath the tremendous 
pounding; the earth packed hard and re- 
sounded like a drum. 


The Three Defenses 


I began to wonder what it was like to 
be a rabbit. In the rabbit Nature has 
assured the protection of the species in a 
peculiar way. As we know, she has sev- 
eral methods. To some animals she has 
given teeth, claws and ferocity; to others, 
a thick armor; to others again, the charm- 
ing escape of wings. But the rabbit is 
weaponless,. unarmored, and _ wingless. 
Nature, in his case, has attempted the so- 
lution of the problem differently. For the 
protection of his species she has given him: 

First, a pair of tremendous back legs 
which carry him from peril at a fantastic 
speed. 

Secondly, to work the legs, Fear. 

Thirdly, a marvelous reproductive 
faculty. The rabbit literally fights Death 
with Life. “Kill me if you wish,” says he 
to his environment; “but before ever you 
kill me, I will have made fifty like my- 
self!” 


When he let fly with his hind lege the noise 
was like a horse kicking his stall 


poignant exulta- 
tions, the despairs, 
the heavy longings; 
the jealousies, the 
quarrels, the disillusions—little peace 
there. But the rabbit is ever in love: who 
wants to be a rabbit? 

Racked by fear, tortured by love, eter- 
nally the prey of emotion in its most con- 
vulsive forms, what a life the rabbit must 
live! I decided I did not wish to bea rabbit. 

Our little wards, though, were seldom 
left to suffer long from such supertension. 
The cage’s wire mesh saved them from 
the extremes of fear, and the early fric- 
assee snatched them from the coming 
storms of full passion. ‘All they ever knew 
of love, probably, was that vague and 
dreamy yearning which goes with adoles- 
cence. For this I suffered no qualms of 
conscience. Without us (the small wise 
person and I), without our brilliant idea 
of combating the 


A few mornings later a like murder 
faced us; two more mothers, in exactly 
the same condition, had mysteriously 
died. Then repetitions, closely follow- 
ing, mounted into terms of disaster, 
Hardly a week but one or two of the fe- 
males were discovered slain. Usually 
there were two at one time, but some- 
times only one. Sometimes the body was 
found outside, on the floor of the exterior 
cage, but more often it was in the small 
home-box, as if the unlucky one, having 
found mortal wound outside, had _re- 
turned to her little retreat to expire amcng 
her children. And always the outer 
walls, found through careful inspection 
intact and inviolate, added to the werd 
singularity of the crime. 

In the midst of the family’s wild sur- 
mises I kept my head. I said to mys«/f: 
“Tt’s happening from the inside.” I s. id 
to myself, “It’s Tom Sawyer!” 

I never had liked that patriarch. fe 
was heavy-jowled and hard-eyed. A:d 
his many facile successes had given him 
that mustache-twisting complacen:y 
which is hard to bear in any male—and 
by any male. I said to myself: “I’m go- 
ing to hang the deeds upon you, you f:t- 
head!” Physically, his guilt was quire 
possible. He lived on the floor of the big 
cage, roaming there at will. The feminine 
boxes were above; he could reach their 
doors by standing upon his hind legs. | 
began to watch him, and one morning, b:- 
tween dawn and sun-up, rose and sto!e 
noiselessly down to the place of his ex- 
ploits. 


Detective Stuff 


A fragrant morning it was, and be- 
dewed: a wet stillness trembling with bird 
notes which themselves were like dew- 
drops. The cage was very still. I could 
see Rose in her box, brooding over her 
young, which were hovering near the age 
which would see them thrown out to 
shift for themselves; and in the next com- 
partment was Lucinda, also with her 

babes. Downstairs, 





H.C. L., these rab-. (7 
bits would not have 3 
been, I reflected; \ 
and it is better to 
be a rabbit with a 
short life than to be 
a rabbit with no life 
at all. 

But now my 
meditations and 
my observations 
and the experiment 
of the small wise 
person all were 
placed in_ peril of 
total extinction by 
a series of myste- 
rious happenings. 
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Tht) on the earth-floor, 
eS in a corner, Tom 
oe Sawyer slept _be- 
neath a cover of 
cabbage leaves. 
The cabbage 
leaves stirred; Tom 
Sawyer emerged 
and took in the 
weather. In’ three 
idle jumps he made 
for the water trough 
and drank a morn- 
ing draught. He 
then stood still, 
meditating while 
his nose wrinkled. 
He took three more 








One morning two 
young mothers 
were found dead in 
their cages. The 
door of each little house, flimsy, built by 
Sam Yup, was burst open, but what was 
singular was the fact that none of the 
babes, which were still being nursed by the 
two mothers, had been hurt at all. Anda 
close examination of the big cage, of the 
compound in which the entire rabbit 
population was gathered, failed to show 
the least sign of predaceous entry. The 
wire mesh was intact; no hole had been 
burrowed beneath the base-board. 


The cabbage leaves stirred; Tom Sawyer 
emerged and took in the weather 


loose, lazy hops, 
and he was beneath 
the balcony of 
Rose. He raised 
himself on his long hind legs, stretched 
and flattened his face against the wire of 
Rose’s door. 

After a moment she began to work 
softly at this door. It was one of Sam 
Yup’s tissue-paper contrivances, and she 
had torn the fastening in a minute. The 
door swung downward and struck Tom 
Sawyer on his ugly head. But he did not 
care: in one graceful bound she had 
joined him. They squatted face to face, 
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Legs, Fear and Love: 


greeting each other with sensitive 
noses. “Aha!” I thought. “Now, 
I'll catch you in the act, you wily 
murderer!” But my attention at 
this point was drawn to Lucinda. 

She was working at the door of 
her cage. Being younger than 
Rose by many generations, she was 
also more impetuous: down went 
the door and out she bounded. 

Tom Sawyer immediately as- 
sumed the air of a man with a 
pressing appointment. He made 
for his corner with a poor pre- 
tense at nonchalance, which was 
spoiled by real haste, and coVered 
himself with cabbage leaves as if 
with ashes. 

‘he two females, the two lady- 
rabbits, faced each other a mo- 
meiit, eye to eye, then sprang. 

| was so surprised that I stood 
there doing nothing. I had never 
witnessed such a sight. There 
wee no longer two rabbits; there 
wasn’t one rabbit; all that was 
to be seen was a rotating nucleus 
in a halo of whirling lines. Out 
of this disheveled meteor there 
flew now and then bunches of soft 
fur and single or double kicks. 
Sometimes a bigger body whizzed 
out, and struck the base-board 
like a sack of potatoes, but before 
I could make sure which it was or 
what it was, as if tied to a huge 
elastic it had snapped back to the 
center of the spiral and was once 
more a-whirl. One of the kicks, 
now and then, reached the ground, 
upon which the whole earth 
trembled. 

What was going on within that cyclone, 
what the process, whether with teeth or 
claws or both, I could not tell; it was all 
too fast for me. But after a while I 
emerged from my stupor and realized 
that a pacific and humanitarian mission 
clearly had devolved upon me. I stepped 
toward the sphere of violence and intro- 
duced therein self-righteous hands. Three 
times my wrist was struck by something 
which resembled the recalcitrant crank 
of a back-firing Ford, but finally I had 
them firmly by the nape of the neck, both 








PILL FOO a 


I went down into the cellar and brought up twelve 


precious bottles 


Lucinda and Rose, held as far apart as the 
length of my arms permitted. They were 
still kicking, their teeth were bared, their 
eyes out of their sockets, they were alto- 
gether beside themselves with rage. I 
placed them each in her cage, tied the 
doors shut, and watched them emerge 
slowly, very slowly, from the profound 
trance of combat; for a long time, in their 
usually mild faces, something wild and 
haggard lingered. 

It was still early; I had seen what I had 
seen; I went backtobed. WhenI got up for 
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good, two hours later, the scene 
had become akin to a dream, but I 
knew it had been no dream, as at 
breakfast three little ladies came 
running from the rabbit cage and 
panting cried: “Oh, Mother, Rose 
is dead! Dead in her cage like the 
others that we found!” And I 
knew still better it had been no 
dream when, at dinner that even- 
ing, the same little ladies came 
running in with, “Oh, Mother, 
Lucinda is dead! Just like the 
others—dead in her cage!” 

I held my peace. I knew what 
I knew. 

And thus ended one heroic cam- 
paign against the H.C. L. But, | 
will be asked, what has all this to 
do with the League of Nations? 

It had this to do with it: Lu- 
cinda and Rose fought each other 
to death. Now, there were, in 
their case, several reasons w hy 
they should not act that way. 

In the first place, they were 
gentle rabbit. 

They were not only gentle rab- 
bit, but they were gentle rabbit 
of the gentle sex. 

They were not only gentle rab- 
bit of the gentle sex, but they 
were mothers. 

And, further, they should not 
have acted as they did because: 

They were great-grandmother 
and great-granddaughter to each 
other. 

They were cousins. 

They were each other’s aunts. 

Now, it stands to reason that 
if gentle rabbits of the gentle sex, 
united by all these bonds of blood and affec- 
tion, will, while mothers, fight to the death, 
then, from people who are not rabbits, nor 
gentle of sex, nor mothers, nor relatives, 
we may expect some slight quarrelling. 

This proves either: 

That we must have a League of Nations 
to stop such quarrelling; 

Or that we mustn’t have any League 
of Nations because it can’t stop such 
quarrelling. 

It proves one or the other—I don’t 
know which. 





I sometimes catch my breath, remembering 


A picture that I love 


A shining river running by a town 
With high, white cliffs above, 

And from the farthest heights a cedar tree 
Reaching forever its wide arms to me. 


And I am often touched to brimming tears 
Recalling some old place: 
Exquisite purple twilight down a street, 


A maple’s leafy grace, 


And like a far sweet star lit suddenly 
An open lighted window flames for me. 


Pictures 
By Grace Noll Crowell 


Sometimes across a sullen wintry sky 


One golden canvas leaps: 


An island in an ocean of the south 
Where sun-tipped, white surf sweeps; 
A yellow path that leads across the sea 
Persists in calling, beckoning to me. 


I have them tapestried within my heart, 


A thousand treasured things: 


The swishing lift of palms and in the boughs 


A bird with crimson wings. 


I conjure them each day lest I may see 
Only the barren brick wall facing me. 











oe ON,” Big Bob spoke from the step- 
ladder, on the extreme top of which 
he sat at ease, “this business of get- 
ting married is not so easy as it 
looks. It is not.” 

Little Bob surveyed the wreckage round 
him and grinned. ‘Where we going to 
put it all?” he asked. 

The question was assuming dimensions. 
All morning, ever since their late Sunday 
breakfast, they had been at it—carrying 
down junk from every far corner of the 
house. “Though why we should put the 
stuff in here,”’ Big Bob had remarked sud- 
denly as he deposited a sliding stack of 
old magazines in the middle of the living 
room rug, “I’m sure | can’t tell you.” 

“Well, gee,’”’ Little Bob defended as he 
arrived panting in the rear, ‘““we’ve got 
to sort it, haven’t we? And we can do it 
in here by the fire when we get through 
tonight if we put it all down here now, 
can’t we?” 

Despite the obvious logic of his remark, 
Little Bob’s Aunt Marian, or perhaps 
Johnny Williamson’s mother from across 
the street, might have considered their 
program strange. But Big Bob had man- 
aged their household, quite without 
feminine interference, for as many years 
as Little Bob could remember, and he 
asked no one’s advice now. 

“We'll begin at the top and work 
down,” he had decided, and as unques- 
tionably the top was the dark and cob- 

webby garret many strange things had 
come to light. “We’re not going to buy 
a single new thing,” Big Bob had eluci- 
dated further, “because we’d just make 
a mess of it and get stuff she wouldn’t like. 
But we can have things cleaned up, and 
clear out all the junk we'll never use 
again—my eye, I’ll bet there’s a lot of 
it—and we'd better get all the curtains 
down so Gin can wash them tomorrow. 
Then, when we get her here, where Mona 
can’t drag her out to another one of those 
darned teas, why then we'll spend all the 
time we want and get just what she likes. 
Do you realize, my boy,” with an excited 
slap on Little Bob’s shoulder, “that one 
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Little Bob is Best Man at 
an Original Wedding 


week from Wednesday we get married 
—you and I?” 

ittle Bob giggled. “Gee, that sounds 
funny!” he said. 

The garret had occupied most of the 
morning. “If you ask me,” Big Bob 
brushed the dust from his hair with the 
back of an arm, “the corners of this place 
have not been so much as looked at dur- 
ing your lifetime, Son. Where under the 
sky did we get these things anyway?” 
He held up for observation a once-was 
parlor lamp, and a heavy tan norfolk coat, 
the shoulders round and high with pad- 
ding. “Bob,” he said solemnly, “will you 
look at this! And I’ll bet I wore it too. 
In fact, I know I did. I was just out of 
college, and I swaggered round for a 
whole summer in the thing. I assure you 
that I did. Ancient armor had nothing 
on these shoulders. It can go to the Sal- 
vation Army,” he reflected, “if they can 
find a sucker willing to wear it. And may- 
be the salvage department of the Red 
Cross will adopt this lamp. Certain it is 
that Lucy will have no use for either.” 


HEN they had advanced from the 
garret through the two spare bed- 

rooms and the bathroom tothe linen closet, 
Big Bob ran his fingers through his hair as 
he surveyed the place. ‘The point is, you 
know, Bobby,” he said ruefully, “this is 
so much worse than fixing up for company. 
It won’t do any good to chuck things out 
of sight. This place has been a catch-all 
for years, but it can’t be now. All might 
be well for a time; but some morning 
when you had gone to school and I was 
safely off to the office, she’d start to ex- 
plore. And take it from me, my boy, 
she’d find everything there was to find.” 
He got down on his knees and peered 
under the lower shelves. Little Bob, 
squatting beside him, delved suddenly 
into the dusty darkness. “Well, gee, if 
here isn’t my big knife I’ve been looking 
for!’ he cried in triumph. “And that 
book about Edison I got at the library 
last year and you had to pay for; do you 
remember?” He dropped to his stomach 
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the better to continue his explorations. 
“And here’s that cap of yours you lost,” 
he added, and sneezed. 

Big Bob beat the dust out of it against 
his knee. ‘Well, if you ask me,” he ad- 
mitted, “I think it’s time we got married. 
By Christmas the family silver might 
have moved itself to the top of the medi- 
cine cabinet; and by Easter the piano 
would, without doubt, have traveled 
mysteriously to the garret. Now women, 
Bobby, will up and clean house for no 
reason at all. But as for us, we seem to 
require an urge. And believe me,” he 
added, “this is some urge!” 

Now, in the middle of the afternoon, 
when Big Bob had yanked the last of the 
faded living-room curtains from its moor- 
ings, he paused on the top of the step- 
ladder to repeat with emphasis, “This 
business of getting married, I tell you, is 
not so easy as it looks.” He propped his 
elbows on his knees and dangled his grimy 
hands in front of him. “I haven’t told 
you as yet, Bobby, but I had three quar- 
rels last night. Three.” 

Little Bob embraced his knees and re- 
garded his father with round, interested 
eyes. “Gee!” he said. “Who with?’ 

“Well,” Big Bob settled himself more 
comfortably and prepared to unburden, 
“first of all, with Mona. I remember 
now, way early in the summer, when Lucy 
had gone upstairs one evening to get her 
hat and coat, Mona said to me with a sort 
of laugh, just as if she were joking, ‘Well, 
Robert, what kind of a wedding do you 
want?’ I didn’t pay much attention, be- 
cause just then I saw Lucy coming down; 
but I made some fool answer to the effect 
that J didn’t care, that any old sort of wed- 
ding would suit me. And to tell you th: 
truth, Bobby, that’s the last I thought 
about it. Don’t know why I should have 
taken it for granted the way I did that we’d 

- just slip off somewhere and get it over with: 

but Lucy didn’t seem to be fussing about 
details any more than you or I. You 
know yourself,” and he grinned, “what a 
darned good time we have had thinking 
about other things.” 
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Little Bob nodded sympathetically and 
hitched closer. 

“Well,” Big Bob continued, sobering, 
“last night when I went in, what should | 
fnd Mona doing but addressing invita- 
tions. Yes, sir! She asked for my list 
with the brightest smile you ever saw, and 
Bobby, it seems that we are in for a wed- 
ding—a big fussy, broadcloth and satin, 
white roses and ribbons, bridesmaids and 
rice, I-wish-you-no-end-of-happiness sort 
of wedding. Gee whillikins, Bobby, 1 
felt my heart sink right down to the pit 
of my stomach and stay there. Well, as 
you may imagine, I made 
an awful howl right there. 


either!” He glared down at his son 
fiercely. “If you breathe a word of this 
to Lucy you and I are likely to come to 
blows!” 

“Gee, I won’t tell,” Little Bob prom- 
ised. 

“T did try to convince Mona,” Big Bob 
continued, “that since we had to have it, 
it would be easier to have it at church. 
People can’t stare at you quite so much 
at church; and besides, your back’s to em 
most of the time, anyway. And when you 
do have to turn round you can fix ‘em 
with a stony stare and get out. But ata 
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people off—and we got to planning de- 
tails; and what do you suppose Tonr 
Rivers suggested to me—that I ask 


Stanley Frothers to be best man! Can 
you beat it!” 
“Stanley Frothers?” Little Bob ques- 


tioned. “Isn’t he that gink with the little 
mustache—”’ 

- “Yes, and the big car; the one that used 
to try to go with Lucy.” Big Bob grinned 
reminiscently. ‘He tried to stick it out 
even after you and I appeared. Well, 
Mona explained that socially he was quite 
the thing; and Tom added that his friend- 
ship might be a consider- 
able asset to me in a busi- 








And you should have 
heard the lecture Mona 
read me! Lucy, it seemed, 
had blasted her chances 
enough by insisting on liv- 
ing in that little apart- 
ment and working with 
her brother at the studio. 
Tom, she said, was a 
weak-kneed idjot to have 
permitted it, and Lucy 
should have been made to 
stay at home and live up 
to her social position. 
Did you know, Bobby, 
that Lucy had a social 
position? She’s always 
kept it dark, bless her! 
Take it from me, Son, 
they are awful things to 
have. Well, anyway, Mona 
said that the least Lucy 
could do now was to have 
the right kind of a wed- 
ding and pay back some 
of her obligations. And I 
said—oh, I was rude as 
the dickens, Bobby—that 
I didn’t care a darn about 
social obligations, and that 
I’d beta dollar Lucy didn’t 
either. And then Mona 
fixed me with a stare— 
take it from me, her eye 
can pierce—and said that 
she had always understood 
that a wedding was mainly 
the girl’s affair and not 
the man’s, and that wasn’t 
it rather selfish of me to 
act this way when every 
girl loved a wedding, and 
loved to look back on it 
for the rest of her life. 
So I shut up, Bobby— 
you bet | did.” 

“Well, gee!’ Little Bob 
shifted his position and 
spoke hotly. “It’s none 
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Love at the Door 
By Katherine Wisner McCluskey 


I am afraid to draw the bolt! 
Your speech is strange to me; 

A wind is blowing in your hair; 
Your voice sounds like the sea. 


There is a calling in your tone 
Too deep, too wild for word; 
My heart is beating with both wings 
Like any frightened bird. 


I do not fear a little wind 
That comes and goes again; 
But oh, I dread to lose myself 
In a mad hurricane. 


I do not mind a little wave 
That whispers with its breath; 
But oh, I fear a tumbling sea 
That overwhelms like death! 


Yet now I draw the screaming bolt, 
Whatever you may be— 

And all my littleness is lost 
In love’s immensity! 


——<—)_—iness way. I waited until 
they were all through, and 
then I said that I’d be 
darned if I’d have him 
for my best man. And 


Bobby,” Big Bob slapped 
his knee with such violence 
that the ladder rocked, 
“Lucy had been sitting 
there without saying a 
word—you know that 
little way she has—but 
when I said that, she spoke 
up as calmly as you please 
and said, ‘I’m with Bob. 
Stanley Frothers is a 
horrid little simp. I'd 
hate to have to look at 
him at my _ wedding.’ 
Whoopee, Bobby, and we 
were jealous of him once!” 


ITTLE BOB shouted 
| with joy. ‘Whee, but 
| I'll bet Mrs. Rivers was 
mad!” 

“Yes, she was,” Big Bob 
admitted confidentially. 
“T think she had wanted 
Lucy to marry him. Tom 
was a bit annoyed, too. 
He and Frothers have 
been friends for years. So 
he asked me whom I was 
going to have then—he’s 
gaing to give the bride 
away—and Bobby,” Big 
Bob: flushed and looked 
out of the window, “I 
told them that if I was 
going to have a best man 
it would have to be you.” 
Bravely he turned embar- 
rassed eyes toward his son. 

Little Bob reddened 
quickly to the roots of his 
hair. “Oh gee, Dad!” he 
stammered. 

“Yes, | did,” Big Bob 
defended quickly, “and | 
meant it too. When a 
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of her business! It’s our 
wedding, isn’t it—ours 
and Lucy’s? I don’t see 


what-her ‘sister-in-law has 
got to do with it.” 

“Yes, I know,” Big Bob spoke soberly, 
“but I got to thinking that it was sort of 
selfish to make a fuss if Lucy had set her 
heart on all the frills. I guess girls do 
love weddings, Bobby. They don’t feel 
as we do; and if their knees shake, their 
skirts hide ’em. I’ve been best man 
three times, and lét me tell you the whole 
business was awful; but the brides never 
turned a hair. They’re just different. So 
if Lucy wants six bridesmaids and all the 
fixings, why she can have ’em, and I’m 
not going to say a word. And you’re not 


house they can come up close, and kiss 
you when it’s over, and palaver, and stay 
round and eat, and stare at you the 
whole darned time. But no, Mona said, 
they would have planned a church wed- 
ding to begin with if St. Paul’s hadn’t 
been so shabby on the outside. And be- 
sides, it was too far downtown now, and 
it didn’t have any decent carriage en- 
trance. So there’s no hope even of that, 
my boy. And that,” he went on, “brings 
me to my second quarrel. We won out 
this time. Just then Lucy and Tom 
came in—they had been out seeing some 


picks his best friend for 
best man, doesn’t he? Well, you’re mine; 
and I told them so.” 

“But Dad,” Little Bob protested, “I 
couldn’t—why, say, it would look too 
awful funny!” 

“Of course,” Big Bob agreed; “so we 
won’t have any best man at all. I'll face 
em alone.” 

“But,” Little Bob persisted, his mind 
on the main issue, “you said you had 
three quarrels.” 

“And I did. The last one was worst 
of all, Bobby, because it was with Lucy 
herself. And it was about you too.” 
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There was a trace of real worry in the 
gaze Big Bob bent upon his son. “You 
see, she said that you were to go along on 
the honeymoon; and when I told her that 
you and I had it all arranged for you to 
stay with Johnny Williamson, she said 
that she had something to say about this 
honeymoon business and that she invited 
you to go along. Yep, we had an awful 
argument about it. I finally told her 
that no one should have his own honey- 
moon spoiled for him by getting a previ- 
ous view of someone else’s; that—” 

“Dad! Wait a minute!” Little Bob 
ran to the window. “There’s a machine 
stopping at our gate and—whoopee, it’s 
Lucy! Her brother and Mrs. Rivers are 
there too. It’s just Lucy that’s getting 
out though. Gee, this is nice!” 

His hand was on the doorknob before 
Big Bob could command his frozen 
tongue. “Lucy! Oh, Lord, and look at 
this mess! The first time she ever came 
unbeknownst, too! Bob,’ and_ he 
clutched his son’s shoulder as in a vise, 
‘vou keep her out there until I get some 
of this stuff out of sight. Don’t you dare 
let her in!” 

Wildly Big Bob’s eyes darted about 
the room. There were just three possible 
places of concealment. The fireplace, 
the yawning cavern underneath the 
couch, and, if time permitted, the dining- 
room, where much might be shoved be- 
hind the shielding stretch of sliding door. 
Habitually quick to think and quicker 
still to act, he made a dozen useless 
movements now. Futilely and wildly 
his arms shot about, aiming indiscrimi- 
nate masses of the collection first at one 
haven and then another. In a panic he 
heard laughter and happy voices in the 
hall outside. Dimly, as he heaved and 
flung, he heard Little Bob’s last gallant 
defense. “Wait a minute, Lucy,” he was 
begging. “Dad’ll be out in just a minute. 
I—I guess you better not go in there.” 

“And why not?” she said. “Doesn’t 
he want to see me?” 

At the click of the latch, Big Bob 
turned quickly from the fireplace. With 
a backward kick, aimed guiltily but with 
precision, he steadied the mass just be- 
ginning to smoulder faintly. 

“Hello!” Lucy said from the doorway. 
Beneath the brim of her small round hat 
her eyes were dancing, but her lips were 
quite grave. 


BS BOB grinned sheepishly and wiped 
his ‘hands on his apron, a once-white 
apron of Gin’s that he had tied bunglingly 
round his neck. It was too late, he re- 
flected, to take it off, or to roll down his 
sleeves, or brush his clothes, or comb his 
hair, or wash his face. “Lucy,” he said, 
“you keep on looking right straight at 
me. I’m the only thing in this room fit 
to look at.” 

“TI tried to keep her out,” Little Bob 
wailed from the doorway, “honest I did. 
But she just came in anyway.” 

Lucy advanced a few steps and ex- 
nid 4 hand, a small hand in a tight 
little glove. ‘I suppose you’re not even 
going to say that you’re glad to see me?” 
she inquired. 

Big Bob retreated, hands clasped firmly 
behind his back. ‘“That’s not the way!” 
he protested. “You know very well 
that’s not the way to say howdy-do. 
You’ve forgotten everything I’ve tried 
to teach you.” 
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Lucy, with obvious unwillingness, 
blushed. “You’re very particular,” she 
said. “I was always taught as a small 


girl that it was proper to shake hands 
nicely when I went to call.” 

“Well,” Big Bob scolded, “you may 
still look like a small girl but you're 
quite grown up. You've had plenty of 
time to learn Stiles Bobby,” he com- 
manded, “get out of here. It’s clear to 
be seen that Lucy won’t kiss me as long 
as you're in sight.” 

“Why—” she cried, “why I will too.” 
She clutched his dangling apron with 
both hands and suddenly, as if to make 
the most of her courage, kissed him 
swiftly on the end of his nose. “Your 
face is very dirty,” she said. 

Big Bob clasped his hands ecstatically 
behind her back, careful to keep them 
away from her new and very trim brown 
suit. “Bobby,” he said, “you can turn 
round now! It’s all over. The lady is a 
good sport. She really did it, all by her- 
self, and for the first time in her life. 
This is a great day, my boy.” 

Little Bob, wriggling with acute em- 
barrassment and delight, turned away 
from the lampshade, with which he had 
pretended great concern, and regarded 
them shyly. 

“Bobby,” Lucy said, “he tells awful 
fibs. I’ve kissed him lots of times.” 

“Oh, what a whopper!” Big Bob glared 
righteously. “It’s you she’s thinking of, 
Son. But let me tell you, my dear,” he 
added to Lucy, “kissing Bobby and kiss- 
ing me are not the same thing at all; the 
former gives me no personal satisfaction 
whatever.” 

Lucy flushed again. “If you act this 
way when I come to see you,” she said, 
“I’m never going to do it again.” 

“Don’t expect you to,” he answered 
cheerfully; “hope you won’t. Why, girl, 
you don’t know the half of all the things 
we've got to get done before Wednesday 
of next week. You may think you’re 
busy, but you’ve got nothing on Bobby 
and me. We’ve got our clothes to see to 
—and believe me, they’re going to be far 
grander than yours. And every night 
between now and then we’ve got to work 
on the car—can’t have any missing 
cylinders or rotten tubes on that trip. 
And we've got to finish cleaning this 
house—Lucy, are you looking at me? 
No glances off toward that couch!” 

“Listen, Bob,” she said, “I can’t stay; 
Tom’ll be honking in another minute. 
It’s about those invitations. From some- 
thing Mona said after you left last night 
I got to wondering if perhaps you’d 
rather not have such a big wedding? 
Mona just laughed at me. But I told her 
we'd wait until you came again to send 
out the invitations, so that we might ask 
you. But Bob,” and the face that Lucy 
lifted to him was very troubled, “she 
posted them all this morning. She said 
they were frightfully late anyway. J— 
I was very angry, Bob. And if you’d 
honestly rather have a little, quiet wed- 
ding, I'll recall every one of those invi- 
tations. I will indeed.” She held him 


fast by the front of his apron and looked ,me 


up at him searchingly. 

“Whee!” Little Bob thought to himself, 
“it’s going to be all right after all.” He 
looked interestedly from one to the other. 

But Big Bob laughed. “And you’ve 
been worrying your small head about it 
ever since? Why, Lucy child, what does 


it matter to me what kind of a wedding 
we have? I won’t know what I’m doing 
by Wednesday anyway—won’t have a 
grain of sense left. Getting crazier every 
minute. I invite you to feel my pulse 
right now.” 

But Lucy was not to be diverted, 
“But Bob,” she persisted, “really and 
truly wouldn’t you rather have a little, 
quiet wedding, just to ourselves, with 
nobody round? It isn’t fair—I told 
Mona it wasn’t fair—to push this great, 
formal affair on you if you don’t want it. 
And I won’t have it either. I'll stop it 
right now if you say so. Honestly, Bob, 
wouldn’t you rather not?” 

Little Bob, curiosity replacing the grin 
that had overspread his features, held 
very still as he listened. 

Big Bob gathered her close. “Why 
Lucy,” he hed gently, his cheek agai ist 
her hat, “whatever put all these noticns 
into your head? I think it will be a 
beautiful wedding. Yours and Mon,.’s 
plans are fine. You mustn’t dream of 
changing anything. Why, I’ll be more 
than satished with anything that you 
arrange.” 

Lucy looked down at the apron that 
she was twisting between her fingers. 
“T’ve let Mona have her way about al- 
most everything,” she said slowly, “be- 
cause she’s been awfully good to me, 
really. It seemed ungrateful not to. She 
has given me so many things—linen, aid 
silver, and—all those parties.” She 
looked up at Big Bob wistfully. 

“Of course, honey,” he said cheerfully, 
“and I'll bet it’ll be the finest wedding 
this town has ever seen. Oh, hang Tom! 
I wish that horn would break.” 


“PHE three walked out to the gate to- 
gether, Lucy in the middle and swing- 
ing a hand of each. “My,” Big Bob ejacu- 
lated under his breath as he caught sight 
of Mona’s fashionable head and still more 
fashionable hat peering impatiently out 
of the car,” “I sureamatramp! I should 
— stayed in the house and kept out of 
sight.” 

“You should not,” Lucy said shyly; 
“you look nice.” 

“Bobby,” he said, “if the lady thinks 
we look nice, why, we should worry.” 

Mona regarded them with some amuse- 
ment. 

“Well, Lucy,” remarked Tom, “I see 
that you have picked a domestic man. 
“He ought to be a great help to you about 
the house.” 

“He will be, I’m sure,” Lucy answered 
calmly. “I can leave everything in his 
hands. But Bob,” she called back when 
the car had started, “if I were you I’d 
take those old rubbers out of the fireplace. 
They are going to smell dreadfully iF they 
get to burning.” 

“And I thought she never saw a thing!” 
Little Bob exclaimed wonderingly as the 
car turned the corner. 

They returned to the house. “That 
was a narrow squeak, Bobby,” Big Bob 
remarked soberly as he extracted the 
rubbers, “she almost got the truth out of 


There followed nine hectic days. Big 
Bob had not exaggerated when he said 
that they would be busy. 

“If we are going to married at three 
o’clock, in broad daylight, and with 
everybody looking,’ he said, “why, 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Kechalis 
Three Word Pastels 
By R. Marshall Terrell 


Dawn 


The sky; 

A crystal newly washed, 

Palest green and diamond pricked 
Where the Jast stars drift down 


The wooded hills; 
Jasper and malachite sharp cut 
Against the horizon’s gleam. 


The lake; 
A shield of gun metal 


Lying upturned and wet, 
Painted with dim shadows. 


In the forest; 

Scent of dew-wet fern and cedar, 

Whisper of ranging winds 

Cool from the cisterns of night. 

A stag alert and listening, 

A doe swift and silent as a running shadow; 
Everywhere the rustle of awakening life. 


Midafternoon 


The sky; 
A burnished shield 


Intolerable to the eye 


The wooded hills; 

Honeycombed with caverns, green and murmurous 
Where shadows weave like shuttles 

Across a jade and amber warp. 


The lake; 


A woman sleeping, warm and pulsing, 


Clad in amethyst and silver-netted lace, 
Careless arms outflung against the land. 


In the forest; 

Scent of hot fern and crushed grass; 

Through the green tops the sunlight pours, 

Trickling down the sienna-colored trunks of trees 

And the yellow stems of ferns 

To lie in little pools among the mold 

Or curve in soft caress about the smooth madrona trunks 
That lean, like the bare brown bodies of nymphs, 

Along the cliff’s edge. 


Twilight 


The sky; 
A deep lazuli bowl 
In which a star burns like a floating taper. 


The wooded hills; 

Shaggy with firs, crouched range beyond range 
From smoke-blue vistas owls call questioning, 
And far away, lonely voice of Night itself, 
The challenge of a cougar. 


The lake; 
An agate finely polished, 
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Streaked with green shadows that seem to drip, 
Set in a silver filigree of alder tops, 
Tremulous and frail as foam. 


The cabin; 

Firelit and warm, 

Smelling of cedar and wood smoke, 

A golden heart beating secluded and secure 
Against the vast, dim, prowling night. 








At Allison Pass there was a veritable convention of the flowers. A solemn hush lay upon the alpine garden until from the fir clumps came 
the sweet cerie voices of thrush and hermit, ethereal singers, like a little bit of heaven 





On the Skyline Trail 


Fish, Flesh and Flower at Seven Thousand Feet 


E had trouble in getting 
started. You always 
do when you trust your 
fortunes to a pack train. 
But finally we got in motion. T—, the 
district forest ranger, led off on Moses, a 
sturdy little bay, a tough horse but full of 
explosive, given to seeing sudden things at 
uncalled for times and getting out of his 
tracks like a shot-at coyote. Perhaps the 
half-healed cougar scratches on him. had 
something to do with this. Next came 
Little Mare with her pack. It was neces- 
sary to drive the pack animals at first or 
until they got far enough from home to 
feel dependent and lonesome. So I fol- 
lowed Little Mare on my . trusty. Pinto, 
while Skid behind me was urged. to keep 
moving by Gus riding Danger, a big 
rangy young bay. Here we were, Gus and 
I, ex-bunkmates of the service, reunited 
in southern British Columbia for that ex- 
pedition into the magic summit country 
of the Cascades which we had hatched in 
barracks over a year previously and: of 
which I had been dreaming ever since. 
To control a pack-train is surely the 
test of diplomacy. The packer is first of 
all an animal psychologist. Every horse 
has his whims and fancies. You may get 
some of these out of your mount under 
the saddle, but you simply can not buck 
the will of a pack-pony. You must humor 
him. For example, when we approached 
Nine Mile we had to call a halt, catch the 
pack animals and lead them past their 
former home or they would have’ left us 
without ceremony ahd gone visiting. 
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Later, when we freed them and came 
behind, it was poor policy to allow the 
two pack animals to come consecutively 
in the line. For if Little Mare was lead- 
ing she would stop every now and again 
and turn half round to argue with Skid; 
if he was ahead, he did the same. Yet 





The fool ‘hen posed for me at about five feet, * 
while I fussed with the camera and made 
a long-time exposure. All the 
while she insistéd' on talking 


they wanted first and last to be 
together. To break their combina- 
h tion on the narrow trail often was 
“ impossible; to try it too often with 
peppery Little Mare was to risk 
broken shins. Gus had warned me early 
that she was “awfully light behind.” 
Moses was the only horse that would lead. 
Skid had the reputation for not knowing 
how to do wrong. Danger, newly broken 
to the saddle, knew how to do only one 
thing right. He would tag-along behind. 
But lead!—the devil himself could not 
have put him up that trail. Such was the 
personnel of our cavalcade. 


I Go for Water 


We made camp at dusk in’the old cor- 
ral. Years ago this now neglected trail 
had been put to much use and stock had 
been driven across the range. This was 
one of the stopping places. The enclosure 


»~ though dilapidated was still of servtce to 


* hold our horses, and so we turned them 
loose, put up a bar or two andunder a big 
fir near the gate we built-our fire and 
spread’ the bedding. Our ‘¢levation as 
‘ given by T’s aneroid was 3300 feet. 

Of course, being the greenhorn, | 
realized well enough that I must somehow 
be initiated but did not know from just 

.what quarter. When T— suggested that 
Iwas a good hiker and would probably 
get the water, I thought the dark eye of 
Gus gave a sudden knowing glance and 
twinkle but I picked up the canvas 
bucket afd a small tin-pail and started 
down, through the lodge-pole pines. | 
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On the Skyline Trail: 
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How we swarmed onto those meals of bannock and sow-bosom and trout! If at home a piece of that corner-stone bannock had landed with a 


thud in my stomach, the outraged organ would have yelled with indignation. 


could hear the steady growl of the Whip- 
saw somewhere below. I am not going to 
say how far down it was; I don’t know. 
But as I negotiated those flats and slid 
down the slopes it was only the slowly in- 
creasing voice of the creek that persuaded 
me that there was water there at all—or a 
bottom to the canyon. The last fifty 
yards was so steep that when I tried the 
ascent with my liquid burdens I was glad 
to take the rope handle in my teeth and 
use a free hand; and I noted, too, where 
old Bruin in coming up had been digging 
his nails into the shifting shale. It was 
pretty dark when I stumbled out on the 
trail—I had missed the corral by a hun- 
dred and fifty yards—and I was glad to 
hear the sound of Gus’s axe. Each com- 
rade admitted—under compulsion—that 
he had got water here at some time or 
other—once. I was no longer novitiate. 

Then, while the horses stamped about 
the enclosure seeking the scanty pastur- 
age and a nighthawk boomed and rasped 
over the pines—the only sounds to break 
the deathful silence—we ate by the light 
of a big fire of pine logs. 

There were a few mosquitoes at bed- 
time; but Gus had attended to that and 
before turning in he produced a tiny bottle 
of villainous-looking liquid and anointed 
himself. Then he passed on the bottle; 
but we declined with thanks. We didn’t 
need it—the skeeters already were gone. 
It was something new, Gus explained; and 
as T— covered. his head and turned his 
back—for we put the anointed one in the 
middle of the bed—he asked how long it 
probably would last, called for an anes- 
thetic, and advised that in the morning 
Moses and Danger be given the new 
skeeter-scoot by degrees—he did not want 
to have to hunt horses on foot. 


re “7 


It seemed that here the souls of all the withered 
flowers arose again in their fields Elysian 


Here it merely yelled again and again for more bannock 


We were on the move at 8 A. M. and set 
off up the trail through the lodge-pole 
pines. Nowhere had I seen them so— 
miles of them in exclusive growths from 
whip-stock size to a foot in diameter and 
standing densely, straight as arrows, 
limbless—tent-poles enough for the armies 
of the world. They seemed rather de- 
serted places, these woods of pikes and 
lances; scarcely a sound of bird or beast 
stirred their silences. Once or twice a pine 
squirrel “chirred” and broke the silence; 
some crossbills ‘“chimp-chimped;’’ pine 
finches flew over; golden-crowned king- 
lets chattered; a ruffed grouse and two 
fool hens with young at different times 
created momentary stir; but such notes 
were gathered at long intervals and for 
the most part silence and_ loneliness 
seemed to breed in these soulless pines. 

Yet there were evidences of animal life. 
Once T— called back and pointed down 
to where bear tracks marked the trail; 
“bear-trees” scraped and barked. were 
common, One porcupine tree well barked 
was noted. Deer-prints were sometimes 
plain in the earth. Even up here where 
most of the year is winter, pocket gophers 
showed their mounds; and on one occasion 
a badly-mauled trap-house showed where 
during the previous winter a lynx had met 
his doom. 


Porch-climbing the Cascades 


Other evidence of the season of snow 
here was seen in the trees themselves. In 

laces numbers of the straight boles had 
ea broken and others crushed down to 
death by the snow. Some of the fallen 
obstructed our passage. There is a knack 
in dodging these deadfalls; many of them. 
barely cleared the horse’s head. I did not 
always have the knack! 
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Up over an easy incline we meandered 
until the turbulent Whipsaw, formerly so 
far down in its canyon, now was a tiny 
rill beside us and we broke out into more 
open country; the summit was near. We 
were coming out on one of the lower roofs 
of the Cascades and a new world lay of a 
sudden all about us. Flowers! They were 
in such profusion that it seemed that the 
souls of all the withered flowers of the 
past arose here again in their fields Ely- 
sian. White and green orchids stood in 
the wettest spots in an abundance never 
seen before;  blue-massed lupine and 
crimson-massed Indian paint-brush stood 
knee high; three kinds ‘of louse-worts, 
including the strange and exquisite elc- 
phant’s head, thrust up everysyhere—it 
was a veritable convention of the flowers. 

We reached the very back of the divide, 
the Allison Pass, elevation 5608 feet, and 
on approaching two little mirror lakes we 
paused a few minutes to enjoy it all. The 
sky was overcast; no air stirred across the 
alpine garden; a solemn hush was abroad. 
Yet we were not alone, for every few mo- 
ments sweet and eerie voices drifted out 
of the fir-clumps. The varied thrushes 
and the hermits lived here in the solitudes. 
And to hear these two ethereal singers 
lifting up their voices in the alpine g: irdens 
is to experience a little bit of héaven! 

Then we set off down the western slope. 
A divide is always interesting. Here in a 
short distance below the little lake we 
were following another brawling stream, 
but now downward: the Skaist, one of the 
head-waters of the Skagit. How quick 
the change in the vegetation as we swung 
toward the Pacific. Almost before | 
realized it we were in the woods of the 
coastal region, with the Douglas fir and 
red cedar and white pine and thimble- 
berry and ocean spray in bloom beside 


- 


It was as though the genius of the mountain had led us blind-folded, then torn off our masks and said, “Behold the Cascades!” 
a sea of white; above it in the sunlight towered the snow-crowned mountain gods. 
snow and purple heather—it was the kind of thing that catches the breath, half starts a tear, and we have no words for it 
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the trail. Down, down we rode and 
trudged—as a precautionary measure I 
had ridden and walked alternately, and 
found this a good place to walk—and at 
about 4 P. M. at about twenty-six hundred 
feet we came into a little opening in the 
timber and camped. 

Phis was Cedar Flat where, by arrange- 
ment, we were to meet Mr. 
forest service in Victoria; but he had not 
yet arrived. According to my comrades, 
all we had to do in order to get a mess of 
trout for dinner was to go out to the bank; 
so as soon as the saddles were down and 
the horses belled there was a scramble for 
willow poles and I connected the little 
bamboo. . However, when I returned 
nearly an hour later I found Gus brown- 
ing a formidable’ slab-thing that he called 
a bannock while T— was busy with a pan 
of “sow-bosom.” All told, we had four 
little trout. And how we swarmed onto 
that dinner! On this two-meals-a-day, 
ride-and-walk schedule of the pack trail a 
man’s stomach needs no tonic. Food— 
any kind—tastes like ambrosia. I know 
that if I had sat down to dinner at home 
and a piece of that corner-stone bannock 
had landed with a thud in my stomach, 
the outraged organ would have yelled to 
heaven and right on the spot called an in- 
dignation meeting of all its near neighbors. 
But here it merely yelled again and again 
for more bannock. 


The Fool Hen Poses 


We rose late next morning. Two ca 
robber jays were making a fuss over rm 
ing us; a little rufous hummingbird was 
darting about the flowers in the clearing 
and a three-toed woodpecker was rolling 
out a powerful tattoo from a tall dry stub 
up the trail. But of all the wildwoods 
callers the fool hen easily was most nota- 





G— from the . 


ble. Late in the forenoon, while coming 
up the path with water, I surprised two 
little yellow-brown grouse chicks and on 
looking round I found Lady Franklin her- 
self on a spruce branch almost overhead. 
She was busily eating the sharp needles of 


the spruce. I could not believe it and 
stared hard to be convinced. Chuck, 
chuck went her bill; it was not a relish or 
entrée; she was making a meal of the 
gt bitter stuff—wadding it down! 

hastened back with a camera. Be- 
iene that she was hopeless, I turned 
attention to the youngsters; but always 
when I had persuaded them to pose on a 
convenient branch, they got interested in 
something outside of the play—and about 
two seconds before I was ready to shoot. 
My patience was nearing the dregs when 
the old lady flew down to see what I was 
doing. So I changed tactics and posed 
her instead. The first two sittings she 
offered were at too high elevation; but | 
shooed her round till finally, perching 
close to the ground, she posed at about 
five feet while I planted the tripod, fo- 
cused and made a long time-exposure. All 
the while she insisted on talking. Th« 
fool hen‘ts one bird well named! 

At about noon Mr. G— came in, having 
followed us in from the Princeton side; 
and about 4 P. M. we gotiin motion again. 
Our course still lay westward and down 
hill—down along the Skaist to its junction 
with the Skagit; along the narrow goat- 
path on the Skagit bluffs where we were « 
thousand feet above the. water.and the 
opposing side of the canyon sloped up- 
ward to the summit in one unbroken sea 
of timber—a magnificent sight! through 
the sombre coastal woods of gloom where 
the rank, spiny devil’s club reached out 
and often took hold of our stirrups; along 

(Continued on page 65) 





Below us lay 


Blue sky, rolling green ridges, patched with 
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There was a grating noise, the door snapped open and the seven burst out into the midst of a group of yelling mahouts and plunging elephants 


Lassa of the Elephants 


IANG CHANG, the enormous 
king of white elephants, ranging 
out of Elephanta, the hidden kingdom 
of the White-Haired People in South- 
western Asia, encountered alone in the 
jungle Lassa Orson, a beautiful red- 
haired English girl whose father, an 
explorer, had been killed by bandits the 
day after the girl’s initiation into the 
mysterious Elephant Clan. 

As has already been told, Lassa, using 
a vial of secret scent given her by the ele- 
phant chief, made friends with the giant 
tusker and was carried by him over the 
terrible rock stairway into the cliff-walled 
valley when the river had ceased to flow 
due to a strange phenomenon. 

Four years passed, and Howard King- 
don, young American orchid hunter, hav- 
ing lost his boat and servants over the 
great fall at the northern end of the valley, 
jumped from the thousand-foot cliff with 
a parachute made from his tent and was 
rescued by Kiang Chang and Lassa, who, 
lovingly known as the Little Red EIf, 
lived with the elephant folk because 
Queen Karapathos, the beautiful young 
ruler, had jealously banished the girl 
from Goa, the valley’s capital. 

When brought before the Queen, King- 
don was given his freedom within the 
city walls but Lassa was sent back to the 
elephant camp. Prince Amphulia, leader 
of the Silver kratun, became Kingdon’s 
staunch friend; Prince Archallos, ambi- 
tious leader of the Pearl-Gray kratun, 
his bitter enemy. The two nobles were 
rivals for the hand of the Queen; when 
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she announced her betrothal to Amphulia, 
Archallos kidnaped Lassa and placed her 
in Amphulia’s house. There, at the sug- 
gestion of the plotter, the Queen found 
her. In a jealous rage she banished 
Amphulia from the city. 

Archallos now skilfully gained the 
Queen’s consent to act in her stead in rul- 
ing the country. Then, to further dis- 
credit Amphulia and to make more cer- 
tain his own conquest of the Queen, he 
had Lassa secretly imprisoned, making it 
appear that Kingdon had taken the girl 
to Amphulia. Karapathos, who loved 
Amphulia, in a new burst of jealousy or- 
dered Archallos to bring the two men and 
the girl before her in chains. 

Wancheelah, head of the devoted ele- 
phant folk, learned that Kingdon and 
Amphulia had been imprisoned by Ar- 
challos, but could not find the girl. Five 
officers of the Silvers, dismissed by Ar- 
challos, freed the two men, and the seven 
took refuge in the secret prison under the 
Silver armory. The Queen, deceived by 
Archallos, announced their betrothal, and 
the Prince then ordered the Queen to be 
kept prisoner in her rooms. Charras, 
the Queen’s page, driven from the palace 
by the guards, went to the elephant stables 
and, through a hole under the foyndation 


that Kiang Chang would not leave, 
heard the voice of the missing Lassa 
calling to Kiang Chang. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


ARCHALLOS SHOWS HIS HAND 


HE Red EIf’s voice! Coming 

faintly to him from that mysteri- 

ous source somewhere below the 

stone foundation, there was no 

mistaking the sweet intonations Charras 

knew so well. He bent: closer, but the 

call was not repeated. In his eagerness 

the cup and ball slipped from under his 
arm and disappeared down the hole. 

The lad put an arm in ‘after them but 
could not reach the dark bottom. He 
tore at the hole anxiously but only 
succeeded in starting some gravel rattling 
down. The elephant plucked his hand 
aside but before the great beast could 
plunge in his trunk the dirt all about the 
opening caved. The hole was closed again. 

And now Charras heard a voice he 
now hated—the voice of Archallos. He 
crouched back, hidden behind the ele- 
phant’s hind legs, against the wall. The 
Prince came, fuming: 

“He must not remain here; he has 
slain one of my best guards, kept the 
royal stables in an uproar for days. He 
should be slain—” 

“Slay a white elephant?” Chee Walun 
yammered, his face going gray-white in 
superstitious terror. 

‘I meant he should be slain were he an 
ordinary elephant,” the wily supplanter 
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corrected, conscious that he had gone too 
far. 

“Ah, yes, as you say, Prince—” 

“When:should Wancheelah be here with 
the herd-fellows that he relies upon to 
quiet him?” 

“In a few days, Prince. He said he 
would move the whole working herd near 
to Goa, as is the custom at this time, and 
bring two or three in here.” 

“Let him remain then. 
Charras?”’ 

one.” 

“Tf you see the lad, detain him for me,” 
ordered Archallos as the two moved away. 

“The Prince seeks me; the Queen turns 
me away without a word. I shall be 
slan—I am _  friendless—an _ outcast,” 
sobbed the heart-sick lad, cowering there 
against the huge legs. 

“Har-r-r-rumph!” ~=rumbled Kiang 
Chang, his trunk flicking back tenderly 
to find the lad’s wet cheek and nuzzle 


And the boy 


“And only thou, Mountain of Flesh, 
lovest Charras.” The boy’s small hands 
patted the trunk-tip. 

The late sun glinted in through the 
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open doorway; the mahouts went back 
and forth, grudgingly flinging Kiang 
Chang fodder, offering him water. , Doves 
flew in; a saucy mynah bird peeped 
through the doorway and scolded. ‘The 
elephants rumbled and grumbled over 
their food; Kiang Chang ate in peace. 
And the tired lad, his heart heavy, 
relaxed, gradually slid down against the 
wall’s -base. He wondered about the 
strange hole under the wall; had he 
actually heard the Red Elf’s voice? He 
was certain of it—he would tell the 
Queen—but the Queen did not love him 
now—the red-haired girl loved him—his 


head nodded and he slept. 


Cees swung up to wakefulness, to 
find the stables quiet. His giant friend 
was still chewing; the other elephants 
were still. The shadows were gathering 
outside; inside it was all but dark. Afar 
the mahouts joked and the odors told 
Charras they were cooking their evening 
rice. The boy’s stomach was craving 
and his heart sad. 

What should he do? If he ventured 


outside some agent of the Prince would 


Towering, white, mysterious, with that white form borne so calmly aloft, he seemed to 
them a giant wraith, a bulk of mystic might 


seize him; in the palace, his only home, 
he was not wanted it seemed. 

The injustice of it hurt him. If he 
could but see the Queen face to face he 
felc she would relent. He had been for- 
given on other occasions and in the 
simplicity of his heart he could only think 
that now she was displeased at some 
prank of his that he could not remember. 
Why Archallos wished to seize him he 
did not know, but the growing distrust 
of the man and the sure judgment of 
youth told him to hide from him. Bat 
he must see the Queen to tell her he was 
sorry, if he had offended, and also that 
he had heard the Little Red Elf—tie 
Queen would forgive, believe! With this 
decision he got up and with a farewell 
pat for Kiang Chang, stole owt under a 
twilight sky. 

He came presently to the great palace 
staircase and mounted i it, to find Masewa 
there, frowning. “‘Masewn,” he pleade:. 
“T know not why, but I have oon ill- 
used today. Let me in to the Queen.” 

“My orders are to detain thee, imp.” 
-~ man growled, rattling his kris in his 

elt. 

“But I must see the Queen, Masewn. 
I was ever good to you, carrying word for 
you. Let me by. 

The man’s face, grim at first, softened. 
He turned his back. 

“Scuttle in then, imp, and if I do not 
see your going, I am not to blame.” The 
lad sped by, and by, Umchalla, as well, 
caught thus unaware and smiling indul- 
gently. And now he found himself in 
the great hall of audience, empty, for it 
was the hour when no one would be there. 

Before the Queen’s door a guard stood, 
rigid. The lad, silent, stole from hanging 
to hanging, from pillar to pillar. The 
guard was gazing straight ahead. The 
boy stole along the wall toward him, 
thankful for the shadows. A _ gliding 
effort, a quick turn and he was in. 

“No one enters—” began the guard as 
he swirled about, too late. The lad was 
gone. 

The guard called to one of his fellows, 
who came running. 

“Go tell our Lord Archallos that the 
lad Charras scuttled through the door- 
way, despite my best effort to prevent 
him, and 1s now in the Queen’s chamber,” 
he said. The other hastened to obey. 
The first guard, evidently under orders 
not to intrude upon the Queen, stood 
irresolute. 

Inside the lad found the first room 
empty. But in the second he saw the 
Queen, startled at his entry, rise from her 
seat. He rushed forward. 

“Lady Queen, it is I, Charras, come to 
ask you to forgive me. do not know 
how I have offended you, but I only know 
that I love you—” 

He was at her feet, grasping her hands, 
sobbing. 

“Charras! Charras!”’ she cried, sink- 
ing down and drawing him to her, ‘‘what 
is it that I must forgive, lad? They told 
me that you had gone from me today 
—you, but for Gre aswn, the last of old 
days left to me.’ 
oe He calmed himself with an effort and 
then told her, bit by bit, of the events of 
his day of trial. As he talked he felt her 
form stiffen, heard her draw deep breaths. 
And at the recital of the hearing of the 
call of the Little Red Elf, she started up 
wildly, yet set him down tenderly, 
even in that moment of passionate 
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Lassa of the Elephants: 


disillusionment. She strode out into the 
ante-chamber, swept the hangings aside 
to see there the back of the immobile 
guard. She put into her voice its old 
imperiousness : 

“Call me Masewn 

The guard wheeled. His face, his garb 
were strange. 

“Call Masewn; get me my Chief of 


1??? 


Guards!” she commanded, her eyes 
flashing. 

“‘My orders are to remain here, without 
moving—” 


“From whence came such orders?” 

“My Lord Archallos.” 

“Hah! go find Masewn or I shall have 
rou cut to bits with elephant goads!”’ 

Instead of going the man shrugged his 
shoulders and turned his back. Her 
imperial will flared. She pushed him 
aside and called: ‘“‘Masewn! Y? 


te 


Masewn! 

But anger so choked her that she could 
not call loudly then, when of all times in 
her life she needed the full resonance of 
her voice. Thinking to have Charras 
run the errand for her she turned back 
into the room again and as she did so saw 
Archallos striding forward, his face 
clouded with anger. She waited for him 
calmly in the ante-chamber. 


HE heard him snarl at the guard at 
the door: ‘Why was she abroad thus, 
against my orders?’ 

“Against your orders! I, abroad, 
my own palace?” she flared at him as he 
parted the hangings and burst into the 
room. 

Her color had come, high and alluring. 
Her hair, in charming disarray from the 
violence of her recent effort, shimmered 
under the small flares of sandalwood. 

“Against my orders! Yes, Queen 
Karapathos—” and as he spoke into his 
veins a subtle fire kindled by her beauty 
crept. The weeks of repression, of craving 
for the mastery of her, had told on his 
iron will. 

“T am ruler of the White-Haired People 
yet,” she answered cool now in contrast 
to his wild agitation. What Charras had 
told her was forgot for the moment. 

“Yet I am your betrothed and you have 
made me ruler.” 

“But not in my stead when I choose to 
assert my will.” 

“Hah!” His exclamation was sharp, 
menacing. 

“Call Masewn; I would give him orders. 
Call the heads of the different services of 
the palace and land—the watch-guard, 
weaver and factory chiefs, the kratun 
chiefs—I have orders, J, Karapathos, have 
orders to give. You shall be no longer first, 
but second; my consort, as I have prom- 
ised, but not my master, heed and obey!” 

He thrust his face toward her, his eyes 
glinting dangerously. 

“No; you have made me first; I have 
built up round me my own entourage; 
your friends are gone. You will marry 
me, bow to me, as woman and Queen. 
Call if you will, but not a friend will come 
to you!” 

She faced him, outw ardly unafraid. 
Yet fear was knocking at her heart’s 
secret citadel, so furiously were his eyes 
blazing with avid yearning for power and 
control over her. 

“Call!” he taunted. ‘None will hear 
except my guards, my friends. You are 
Queen, yes, but I am ruler—I will possess 
you, the Queen-woman—” 
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“Listen, girl” came the Queen's vibrant voice. 
“Go boldly out of Goa and bring 
me the Elephant Clan!” 


“The woman! Never! Go, go!” 

Her clenched fist struck him, and at 
the blow his rage boiled over, with his 
passion, lava-like, mixed with it. He 
sprang for her, caught her. 
stood him bravely. 

“Call!’ he taunted. “No one is near. 
The girl Graswn, even, I have sent away 
on a pretext for the night—I had planned 
for this night, to make known to you my 
true mastery over you. We are _ be- 
trothed; I will be ruler in fact as well as 
in name—you must be humbled—” 

Her strength amazed him. In silence 
she fought, but he bent her back, back. 
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His face was pressed forward to crush his 
lips to hers. She struggled fiercely, but 
his strength was too great. Closer, closer 
his lips came. 

A furious, scratching, tearing, biting 
bit of humanity hurled itself against him 
—Charras. ‘It was but a trifle against 
his strength, but it disconcerted him. 
He shifted his position, struck out once. 
The lad reeled away. The avid man 
seized the Queen again, surged upright, 
to find the lad back once more, terrior-like, 
screaming, biting, clawing. And now 
the Queen, as the supplanter swayed, 
slipped from his grasp and stood erect, her 
eyes flashing, her bosom heaving. ‘The 
lad, struck down again, sank at her side, 
silent now. 

“Tf I live after this, you die, dog!” the 
Queen called 

He crouched for another spring at her, 
all his careful plans swept away by the 
urge of desire and hate. To strike her 
down, to injure her, to humble her— 

The silence was broken by a call from 
without: 

“My Lord Archallos; the 
instant! It is I, Xanthros.” 

“Until another time,”’ Archallos snarled 
at the Queen; “you shall remain here, 
where I can find you. Do not go out, or 
attempt it; the guards have their orders 

He passed her like a flash and was gene. 
Then she heard the door, that was never 
shut, clang. She, Karapathos, flower of 
a long, long line of rulers, was a prisoner 
in her own paiace! 


need is 


HE full realization of the humiliation 

to which she had exposed herself, a 
tide of suspicion of worse things, things she 
did not yet know about the man, came 
over her like a flood. She sank down, 
found the lad there at her feet. At the 
touch of his quivering hand upon her own 
she remembered the boy’s plight. She 
gathered him up, bore him into the inner 
room and put him on herown couch. She 
bent over him and asked him anxiously: 

“Ts it well with thee, Charras?’ 

“Well, Lady Queen,” he said brightly, 
raising himself on one elbow, “and if you 
will get Charras a new cup and ball.in 
place of the one he lost today, he will run 
thee many errands.” 

“You shall have a ball of silk, a golden 
cup, Charras.” 

“T thank my Lady Queen—I am sorry 
I did not fight harder for her—” 

The form relaxed, the boyish face went 
wan and blank. Her tears fell as she 
murmured: 

“Oh, Charras, if I had a hundred as 
faithful as thou, I would cut this web of 
infamy that has enmeshed me and stand 
erect again—Charras! Charras!” 

But the lad heard not, saw not, for his 
spirit, loosened from its seat, hovered 
between light and darkness. 

CHAPTER XXIV 
BLACK FLANS 

ND now what is it?’ Archallos 

demanded, as he faced Xanthros 
outside, after he had drawn his lieutenant 
to the north end of the great hall of 
audience, where they could talk without 
being overheard. 


“My Lord Archallos!’ His breath 
was short from haste. 
“Do not shout so, fool! I am here. 


Speak!” 
(Continued on page 80) 











set and formal motions of eating. 


What I should s 


years separating me from the go 


It is my duty to remark, 


life to the full. 


according to this year’s remarking rules, 
that there is nothing enjoyable or desir- 


able about being a young man or a boy, 


and that true bliss comes with the mature 


age that is soon to be mine. 


The fact that nobody in America is 
going to quit work and worry over my 
past, or how I feel now, has nothing to do 
It is quite true that very few 


with it. 
people care a tinker’s hoot whether I 


— to glance back over that long 


ridge to the days of adolescence, or not, 
but it is now distinctly the fashion to 
glance back, and if you can arrange some 
sort of financial understanding about it, 
so much the better. 

Our very best and foremost glancers 
are now peering backward, at so much per 
linear glance, in the pages of the promi- 
nent periodicals under titles like “Look- 
ing Back from Fifty,” and it will soon be 
seen that I am doing nothing more than 
slavishly copying them, stepping unob- 
trusively and uninvitedly into the ranks 
of the serious-minded back-glancers, and 
looking round. To make it worse, I have 
violated one of the most sacred and well- 
defined rules of the National Back- 
er Union, New York Local Number 

our. 


Looking on Toward Fifty 


I have broken in profanely and knocked 


over one of the out-standing traditions of 


back-glancing, as carried on by our lead- 
ing citizens. I am not yet fifty. There is 
no use trying to conceal this humiliating 
state of affairs, and it would be foolish to 
hand in a falsely certified statement or 
swear that I feel that old every morning 
until eleven-thirty. Not being fifty, I am 
thus automatically disqualified as a regu- 
larly ordained back-glancer, and any 
looking round I may do at this time, is 
simply the amateur maundering of an 
impertinent outsider. 

However, I have my reasons. I desire 
to do my looking round at the present 
time because, for one thing, I can find very 
good use for the glancing money. I can 
place it in a reliable banking institution 
and draw interest on it for many years, 
thus setting myself that much ahead of 
the game during all the time that will have 
to pass before [ am regularly qualified to 
glance back; in other words, until I am a 
flat fifty. 

Al! the mature and professional back- 
glancers of the present era are fifty years 
and over, and all of them—or the greater 
number, at any rate—are authors. The 
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DISCOVERED recently, with a feel- 
ing akin to sadness, that I am now 
hopelessly along toward middle age, 

rapidly approaching the south, or 
bitter end of the thirties, and before long 
I shall be a decrepit old gentleman of 
forty. As a strict dealer in the truth and 
nothing but the truth, | must confess that 
I am sensibly growing more feeble, list- 
less, melancholy and impervious to joy 
with every passing year, though I| am still 
able to totter up infirmly to the dinner 
table at meal times and go through the 


y and what I shall 
probably say a iieele a and when I am 
even more feeble than I am now, is that, 
in looking back over the long vista of 
-cart and 
the soothing syrup, I am pleased to note 
that for the first time I am now enjoying 






































leading periodicals undoubtedly have a 
very good idea behind this Looking Back- 
ward series. They hold that any author 
who reaches fifty is, by the very achieve- 
ment, a person of considerable interest, and 
there is a great deal of truth in that. They 
know that any author coming to the half 
century mark must be a remarkable and 
more or less unusual individual because 
the chances are and have been that a given 
author will starve to death, take up 
school-teaching or otherwise perish from 
the earth, long before he can touch fifty. 
If he doesn’t starve and accept burial 
at the hands of his friends and if he does 
triumphantly reach fifty, he thereby be- 
comes famous and people are anxious to 
hear his strange story and hang upon his 
words when he starts Looking Backward. 
No author of fifty or more can possibly 
remain obscure. There is no such animal 
as an unknown author of fifty. He is 
either a moderately famous man, or he is 
dead, and therefore the theory behind 
back-glancing is a perfectly sound one, 
and the populace hurries breathlessly 
from stand to stand, buying up the promi- 
nent periodicals and reading the Glancing 
Back department with bated breath. 


Aren't There Others? 


One would assume, off-hand, that there 
are other people besides authors, in whose 
looking backward at fifty the general 
public would find considerable of interest 
and instruction. Contemplate, for ex- 
ample, the steeple-jack of fifty, who has 
passed a long and active life swaying on a 
child’s swing against the lofty shingles, or 
parked on the precarious lightning-rods of 
numberless First Baptist churches. He 


The Chance of Getting 
By Fra 


should be able, one would think, to glance 
round at fifty with more or less interest. 
After fifty years of regular union steeple- 
jacking, a man certainly ought to have a 
story worth hearing, and yet, up to this 
time, I can recall nothing of the sort. 
Likewise, a standard lion-tamer of fifty 
might be expected to have a history of 
sorts, especially if he has plied his trade 
since a mere lad, as most lion-tamers do. 
Does anyone give these simple folk a 
chance to Look Backward? Not at all. 
Of course, lion-tamers of the proper age 
are notoriously a surly and uncommuni- 
cative lot, and it is a distinct feat to make 
them sit down and dash off eight or ten 
thousand words about how they feel at 
the present time. With authors of fifty 
this 1s not nearly so difficult as with lion- 
tamers or steeple-jacks, and that may 
have a certain bearing upon it. Possibly 
the editorial relation with authors is more 
intimate than with lion-tamers, but even 
so, the thing has a one-sided look to it. 
There are, too, crossing-tenders and 
burglars of fifty who might be inveigled 
into writing interesting yarns about how 
they started in the business and finally, 
after years of struggle, managed to reach 
their present comfortable and happy 
state, yet they rarely are asked to con- 
tribute. Consider the sea-captains, for 
another example. How about them? And 
the safe-blowers and the locomotive fire- 
men of fifty, along with the sword-swal- 
lowers, the concrete block makers and the 
sheet straighteners. Why don’t the 
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leading periodicals ever get after them? 
It is a very difficult thing to explain. 

A certain statesm:n once observed that 
one could not indict an entire nation, and 
similarly, it is unsafe to say of authors, as 
a class, that they are given to deliberate 
misstatement of the facts. It would 
scarcely do to imply, or say openly, that 
authors of fifty, when engaged in Looking 
Backward in the public prints, wilfully 
manhandle the truth, and yet some of these 
serene gentlemen do seem to trifle wan- 
tonly in their glancings. 

Perhaps some of the _ unbelievable 
things they write are careless mistakes. 
Making mistakes is one of the nice things 
about being an author. He can make as 
many mistakes as he likes, and go right 
on being an author. With a shell-loader 
it is different. A shell-loader can make 
only one mistake in an entire career. 
Upon making that mistake he goes per- 
manently out of the shell-loading pro- 
fession and his heirs begin squabbling 
over the estate. 


Alice, Where Art Thou? 


The Looking Backward experts are 
always men, and though I have followed 
the leading periodicals carefully I have 
yet to come across a lady author of fifty 
in the throes of glancing toward her past 
and recalling how puerile it was. ‘This 


may be due to the legendary reticence of 
the female concerning her age, or it may 
be that there are no lady authors of fifty. 

One thing must be admitted about all 




















who take their pens in hand to explain 
how it feels to be fifty. ‘There is never an 
uncheerful word. Restrained joy is in- 
variably the keynote. They all confess 
to a gaiety and a briskness and even a 
wild abandon that seems astonishing. 
They swear that now, at fifty, they are 
more skittish and joyfully ambitious than 
when they were first learning how to but- 
ton up long trousers and encourage a re- 
luctant mustache. 

They can see no difference between 
fifty and twenty, no matter how hard they 
look, and this is one of the statements, 
made over and over, which is bound to 
cause real reflection among thinking 
readers. If our authors can detect no 
difference between fifty and twenty,.- how 
are we to trust them in other and more 
serious matters? If one of them writes a 
novel or a significant drama pointing out 
the right way for a woman to treat her 
errant husband, how do we know whether 
to believe him or not, especially if he has 
just finished a Looking Backward piece, 
wherein he sees not the faintest difference 
between fifty and twenty? 

Not long ago one of these eagle-eyed 
authors Back Glanced all over the front 
of a leading periodical and then leaped 
into the rear, among the shaving cream 
and calculating-machine advertisements, 
and announced that at fifty he felt 
stronger and younger and more fit than 
ever in his life. He declared in ringing 
tones and with an infinity of detail that 
he was now working at full speed for the 
first time, and that until he had reached 
fifty life had meant nothing to him. Now, 
so he says, his blood is leaping through his 
veins like wine, and he is doing genuinely 


good and artistic work, ‘the sort of fin- 
ished work which would have been en- 
tirely beyond him in the inconsequential 
years gone by. He Sees life as‘it really is, 
and he enjoys it. His work is now a pol- 
ished product that brings him personal 
satisfaction as he contemplates it. 

This is mighty cheerful and encouraging 
news and as reading matter it is hard to 
beat. It is just the sort of reading matter 
that the manufacturers of rubber bath 
mats, razor stroppers and mechanical 
pianos like to have opposite their adver- 
tisements, and so everyone is pleased, in- 
cluding the editor, readers who are be- 
ginning to regard the gray glint in the 
morning whiskers with some concern, the 
advertisers, and best of all, the author 
himself. 

However, I have been talking with : 
medical friend lately, and it was rather un- 
fortunate, too, because he is a mean soul 
and he throws a very damp blanket. [ 
will say that this particular physician is 
one of the most facile and accurate wet 
blanket throwers in America, and delights 
in it. I was, for the moment, in a hopeful 
mood, having just finished the newest 
Glancing Backward piece, when I en- 
countered Old Loctor Dismal. He had 
read it, too. We discussed it and he 
stated that any author who finds the 
blood bubbling through his veins like 
wine at fifty 1s either. indulging in airy 
persiflage or else he requires the services 
of a good blood specialist. At fifty, ac- 
cording to the blanket thrower, the ‘blood 
does not bubble, whether it is the blood 
of an author or an Eskime. It sort of 
meanders along gently and majestically, 
moving with the deliberation of a supreme 
court decision, and even at that it re- 
quires an occasional shot of sulphur and 
molasses in the Spring or it will not go at 
all. 

I went away more or less discouraged, 
because one can scarcely flout the dictum 
of Science, and at the present time Science 
is completely at odds with the Look- 
ing Backward boys and the leading 
periodicals. 


Good Old Lahaima! 


Of course, there is another side to all 
this, and one that is rarely touched upon. 
I now propose to touch upon it, very lightly 
to be sure, and in no spiritof melancholy or 
dejection. All sorts of men who are ap- 
proaching fifty , OF passing it, are intensely 
interested in just such articles as they 
find in the Looking Backward series. A 
famous New York journalist has a pet 
editorial which he drags from its lair and 
shoots into print about once in every two 
weeks. A constant reader of his paper 
can be certain of getting that editorial 
once in a fortnight “and the sharper ones 

can almost foretell the day of its coming. 
It points eloquently and even _passion- 
ately to the remarkable career of Lahaima 
the Great, advising discouraged men to 
behold him and take example. Lahaima 
the Great, says this editorial, did not even 
begin to build the celebrated Curicules 
until he was sixty-seven years old. The 
readers are urged to think of that in mo- 
ments of blank despair. Of course, none 
of them gives a faint whoop for the 
Lahaima. They care very slightly 
whether he built the Curicules in his 
sixty-seventh year, whether he built them 
at all, or whether the job was really done 
(Continued on page 74) 
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~The Making of 
Herbert Hoover 


A Biography 


By Rose Wilder Lane 


In Collaboration with 
Charles K. Field 


He was born in Iowa, forty-six years ago, of pioneer Quaker stock, the product of five 
generations of resourceful men and women who helped to conquer the American wilder- 


ness. 


His father was an ingenious mechanic, his mothera Quaker minister. 


These 


parents had died before he was nine years old. He went first to live with an uncle on an 
Iowa farm; later he was sent to an uncle who was an educational missionary at Newberg, 
Oregon. As soon as he was old enough he did chores for his keep and when he was thir- 
teen he went to work in areal estate office in Salem. Here he managed to acquire 
enough schooling out of hours to enter Stanford University, just then opening its doors, 


in the fall of ’91. 


His college life was characterized by close application to his chosen 


study of geology and by leadership in the organization and administration of student affairs. 
He began his mining career on the mother lode in California, but before he was twenty- 
three he was sent by an English mining company to West Australia in 1897 and two years 
later to China as Engineer for the Imperial Director of Mines. He left California for China 
on his wedding trip. It was an exciting honeymoon, for the siege of Tientsin in the Boxer 
rebellion caught them there. This ended his opportunity as mining engineer for the Empire 
and he returned to England as partner in the great mining company that had sent him 
first to Australia. Not long afterward the defalcation of another partner broughta crisis 
in his affairs. The following chapter deals with his success in rehabilitation and his readi- 
ness for service to humanity. The story of the making of Herbert Hoover ends when the 
man finds the job for which he has been made ready. This is the dramatic story of a 
great American and is full of significance and inspiration for all Americans.—The Editors. 


CHAPTER VI 
Service 


oe MEAN,” Herbert Hoover had said 
at Stanford, “‘to make an honest 
success.” 

It was his task now, within the 
tottering structure of one of the world’s 
greatest mining firms, to convince his 
associates that the only way to save 
the building was to let it fall. The firm 
might be kept from failure by repudiating 
its responsibility for the money and 
securities Rowe had taken. But morally 
that responsibility was upon it. It must 
choose between financial and moral ruin. 
Financial losses could be recovered but a 
moral integrity once shattered could not 





He opened his own offices in London as a consulting engineer. The 
whole surface of the earth was covered with opportunities for his 


special work, reviving fresh values in worked-out mines 


4° 


be rebuilt. Honesty in this crisis was not 
only the one course that self-respecting 
men could pursue, it was also the wisest 
of business policies; scrupulous honesty 
would in the end bring its reward. 

It was a hectic month, filled with con- 
ferences, debates, interviews with fin- 
anciers and journalists. The failure was 
said to be the worst that had occurred in 
London for a century. Moreing was 
hastening from China, preceded by 
frantic cablegrams. The quiet security 
and happiness of his busy days were gone 
as though they had never been, the 
present was a mass of harassing details 
and the future so doubtful that he could 
only postpone its problems until time 
brought them to him. His only refuge 









































a tenance 


Lou Henry Hoover and all the little Hoovers, 
including brother Theodore’s three girls. From 
a photograph taken in England before the war 


was the home to which he returned 
exhausted in the depressing hours of the 
early mornings, to find Lou Henry as 
gallant as ever, discussing and under- 
standing the whole situation with him 
and in complete accord with his decisions. 

Bewick, Moreing & Co.’s failure was a 
three weeks sensation in the City. News- 
papers gave columns to it; it was the 
gossip of offices and clubs. He was 
praised for his attitude through it all, for 
his ability and his quickness in handling 
a situation so unprecedented and so 
serious. But the praise was dearly 
bought by the sacrifice of the earnings of 
six years’ hard work. The flurry of 
comment and compliment ended in a 
month and then he settled down to the 
four years labor of rebuilding the company. 


Lou Henry and the boys were settled in the Red House. in Hornton 
street, with its roomy yard and its venerable tree. The place he- 
came remembered by Americans as a bit of home in England 
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The reorganization of its affairs gave 
him a larger part of the responsibility and 
a promise of an increased share in the 
profits yet to be made. The firm’s assets 
consisted of the skill of its members and 
the prestige its financial integrity had 
gained by his quick decision. Against 
these stood a large indebtedness still to 
be cleared off, and his personal bank 
account was empty. 


The Dragon in London 


Leu Henry was cheerfully making her 
own hats and he was working far into the 
nights as he had done years earlier in 
Australia, when the old Chinese trouble 
slowly rose again like a mysterious cloud 
onthe horizon. Little rumors 
ran before it as puffs of dusty 
wind before a storm. It was 

whispered that there had been 
something shady, something 
tricky, in his connection with 
thai old affair of the memo- 
rarndum. Today one heard 
that he had betrayed Chinese 
who trusted hin; tomorrow, 
that he had ‘refused to save 
Chang Yen Mao’s life at the 
hands of a firing squad until 
the old Chinese had bought 
his help with an offer of 
fabulously rich mines. It was 
rep yrted that Bew:ck, More- 
ing had sent him to China to 
get the mining concession and 
that, having cleverly got it 
in his own name, he had held 
out for a junior partnership 
before he would surrender it. 
These rumors, that vanished 
when a hand was stretched to 
grasp them, that appeared 
again impervious to reason 
and careless of consistency, 
were too vague to be com- 
batted and too annoying to 
be entirely ignored. It was 
impossible to find _ their 
source. They had arisen‘out 
of nothing, out of the air, 
created themselves between a 

smile and a glance, over tea- 
cups in hotel verandas in 
China and Japan, where life 
is so wearisome for the for- 
eigner that the dullest be- 
comes imaginative. They 
had risen like a swarm of gnats and 
circled half the world to reach London 
far in advance of the ship that brought 
Chang Yen Mao and his Chinese associ- 
ates to fight their case in an English court. 
That dignified Mandarin and _his 
friends, in their garments of colored silk 
and the caps of silk and jewels below 
which hung their long plaits of hair 
braided with vermillion cord, appeared 
placid and fantastic in the gray streets 
of the City. They moved through it 
like figures in a romance, gazing with 
aloof and non-committal eyes upon the 
strangeness of London, and a widening 
circle of excitement spread round them. 
Wherever English newspapers sent their 
closely-printed pages English people read 
with interest and amazement this story 
of the Mandarins who had come out of 
the East to demand from English law 
redress for an injury done them by 
Belgians and Germans. Many aspects 
of the case were without precedent in 
legal annals, and for the moment the 
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icturesque spectacle of Chang Yen Mao 
ales a Lord Chief Justice had no rival 
in popular sensation. Rumors clustering 
about it obscured it like a fog and in its cen- 
ter with the Chinese Herbert Hoover was 
seen vaguely through the shifting mists. 

It was a relief when the routine of the 
case called him to testify to his part in the 
affair, to establish clearly the validity of 
the memorandum he had drawn so long 
ago as mediator between the two con- 
testing factions. In short, decisive sen- 
tences, hard and square as bricks piied 
upon bricks, he told the plain unassailable 
facts. He had taken the original agree- 
ment to London upon the authority and 
at the request of Chang Yen Mao. He 





He had been made of the blood of democrats and a belief in democracy 
is essentially a belief in the intelligence and honor of humanity. 
In spite of the world he saw, his faith was not shaken 


had signed the memorandum with full 
authority from Bewick, Moreing. He 
had consistently and continually main- 
tained that the terms of the memorandum 
should be carried out. He had protested 
at every opportunity against the action 
of the Hes of directors in repudiating 
it. The success of the Chinese suit hung 
upon ‘his testimony, and his testimony 
stood unshaken and incontrovertible by 
any other evidence. The case dragged 
on through days and weeks, but it was 
impossible to challenge successfully the 
facts as he had stated them and judgment 
was given in favor of the Chinese. Out of 
the conflict of interests and passions he 
emerged with the respect and confidence 
of all the antagonists; the Chinese 
entrusted to him the care of their interests 
in Europe, the principal member of the 
Hamburg group appointed him as repre- 
sentative in London mining companies 
and the Belgians remembered him, many 
years later, as a man of great ability and 
unimpeachable honesty. 
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Four years of work, four years of 
anxieties and hardships, paid for that 
decision to make good Rowe’s defalcation. 
There was to him little of the dramatic 
or the picturesque about his labors, in 
Australia, in America, in Burma and 
China. The old routes round the world 
were familiar to him; the days brought 
him only the old problems stated in fresh 
or new problems to be met with hard 
thought and quick action. The firm 
was getting on its feet again; in helping 
to put it there he was learning the coils 
and tangles of international finance, the 
problems of national and international 
affairs, the whole intricate web of human 
affairs. He was always working just a 

little too hard; he was always 
, just a little behind the thing 
© - he wanted to know tomorrow. 
at There was not time enough in 
the day for its difficulties nor 
hours enough of night before 
sleep overpowered him to get 
all that he wanted of history, 
politics or economics from the 
oi and reports that he 
carried always with him. It 
was a life so full that it had 
no space for introspection; 
each experience, following 
swiftly upon the one before it, 
did not so much strike upon 
fresh surface as compress 
itself quickly into the mass of 
experience that imperceptibly 
made him older, more abie, 
more sophisticated. 


The Unshakable Faith 


He was an organizer, a man 
whose life was the molding 
of men and materials into 
organizations that functioned 
swiftly and smoothly, without 
waste, producing efficiently 
the metals that make man- 
kind master of the earth, and 
he saw a world unorganized, 
chaotic, wasteful, a mass of 
men tumultuous with con- 
flicting desires, without order, 
reason or definite purpose. He 
was a man whose mind 
worked logically and _pre- 
cisely, and he saw whole na- 
tions swayed by emotions 
into acts of folly, seizing like 
children the glittering things closest to 
them without taking thought for to- 
morrow. The secrets of European 
courts, of republican politics, the in- 
trigues and betrayals and sordid bargain- 
ings concealed by great names, were known 
to him; he had crossed the horizons be- 
yond which others imagined wisdom and 
nobility to be, and he knew that life was 
everywhere the same, a chaos of stupid- 
ities and greeds and futile idealisms. But 
his love for humanity and his faith in it 
were not shaken. He had been made of 
the blood of democrats, and a belief in 
democracy is essentially a belief in the 
intelligence and honor of humanity. He 
loved mankind because he loved it; the 
source of his faith was deeper than the 
roots of the logic with which he defended it. 
There was no flavor of world-weary cyni- 
cism in the minds of the men and women 
who, in helping to create the young,vigor- 
ous, hopeful America, had created him. 

And he was happy. In spite of 
discouragements, deferred hopes and 







The one part of his dream that he did not 
relinquish was the home in California. 
Some day he would find the spare time 
to build it and bring up his boys 


exhausting labor, he was happy. He was 
surrounded by loyal friends who had 
known him in those crises of danger or 
temptation that test men and friendships, 
and the basis of his life was an increasing 
content and satisfaction created by those 
intimate personal emotions which, given 
so little time for expression, still colored 
all the hours of his days. He was away 
from his home for months together; when 
he was in London his time was crowded 
with other things; but it was there that 
his own life centered, in a companionship 
that never ceased to be a fresh joy, and 
in plans and hopes for the children. He 
was a father now, father of Herbert, 
whose coming had been a long anxiety 
and a burst of song in the troubled months 
of 1904, and of Allan, two years younger, 
whose name remembered the Uncle Allan 
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Ilerbert Jr. and Allan (standing) and the 


much-traveled Rags. Life will not 
be dull in the house on the hill 


who had taken the orphaned Bertie on 
his knee in the desolate house at West 
Branch. All his free time was given to 
those chubby boys, with their wondering 
eyes and clutching fingers, and to the 
older Lou Henry in whose presence no 
one could cast one wistful backward 





Today, on a hill above the Stanford campus, 
the dreamed-of home is almost ready. Its 
building has been delayed six years be- 
cause the world needed its builder 


glanceat the memory of the girl who had 
leaped the fences at Stanford. 

tt had always been hard to leave her; 
it was now impossible. With a decision 
that listened to no warning advice they 
picked up their home and carried it where- 
ever his work took him. Before they 
celebrated the infant Herbert’s first 
birthday he had traveled in his mother’s 
arms twice round the world. Home 
moved with them, on passenger liners, 
trains, stage-coaches and automobiles. 
The surroundings did not matter; home 
was where they were together. Some- 
time when they could afford it they 
would have their house in California and 
collect there all the books, pictures, 
furniture and clothing scattered from 
Shanghai to New York. 

(Continued on page 52) 





On rare occasions there have been precious outings with the youngsters, camping in the canyons of Theodore Hoover's Ranch of the Bear 
in the Santa Cruz mountains near Palo Alto 
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“ HO’S there?” 
Even before I heard his 
challenge I had heard Old 
Hicks jump up from his 
. My sleep is always light the first night 
or tice in camp. Taut nerves, suddenly 
hoisted to an elevation of six thousand 
feet above office-level, require a_ little 
time to get relaxed. So I had heard Old 
Hicks the moment he stirred. It was dim 
dawn and when I turned I could barely 
make him out—a tall gaunt form clad 
only in underclothes, standing at the flap 
of the tent, listening. 

“What is it, Hicks? 

“Sh-h!” He al silence upon me 
with his right hand, in which he gripped 
his old six-shooter, while with his left he 
drew aside the flap to peer out. 

“A deer,” I whispered after more lis- 
tening. 

“Deer nothing!” muttered Old Hicks 
with your professional hunter’s disdain 
for the surmises of a mere amateur; “‘it’s 
a man.” 

“A man! Up here! What can a man 
be doing—up here?” 

“Nothing—by rights—so I'll just in- 
terview him.” 
We slipped into our trousers, pulled on 
our boots, grabbed up our rifles and stole 
out quietly—all within a minute—and 
searched the camp. Nobody. Nothing. 
Whoever or whatever it was Old Hicks 
had heard, he, she or it was nowhere 
about our clearing, which, by the way, 
we had discovered and preémpted three 
years ago and made camp in for three 
successive seasons, because, you see, being 
almost impossible to get to, it stood so 
good a chance of never being discovered 
by anybody else. It was, in fact, only a 
shelf hung half-way up the face of a great 
wall of granite—towering hundreds of 
feet behind it and yawning more hundreds 
of feet below—and to be reached by only 
one secret trail. But it was dotted over 
with clumps of great live-oaks and car- 
peted with park-like sward through 
which a trickle of ice-cold mountain 
water ran from a spring. 

“Hark!” cried Old Hicks just as we 
were about to thank the gods that he 








“How far the gulf-stream of our youth 
can flow 

Into the Arctic regions of our lives 

Where little else than life itself survives! 


” 





must have been mistaken about a threat- 
ened invasion of our retreat. 

We listened. 

“There, didn’t you hear it?” 

T did hear it—clinck-clinck, clinck-clinck 
—the crisp metallic tapping of a hammeron 
stone. The sound came from somewhere 
a little below us and to the left. We hur- 
ried to the edge of our eyrie and peered 
over, but saw no one, Again clinck- 
clinck, clinck-clinck—this time from a 
direction hidden from us by the swaying 
topmost branches of a gigantic fir rooted 
two hundred feet below. We accordingly 

ran farther to the left, beyond the big | fir 
tree, and looked again. 

And there he was. 


ERCHED on a ledge some fifty feet 

below us, an old man was examining 
with almost childish delight the chunks of 
rock which he had just broken with his 
hammer from the face of the cliff. He 
wore faded overalls which flapped loosely 
about his long thin legs and a battered 
straw hat beneath which hung long thin 
wisps of snow-white hair. He was very 


old. But strong. Also he must have 
been spry as a cat—else how came he 
there? 


We watched him. 

“Well, what’s the answer, Hicks?” 

“Bugs!” snapped Old Hicks, a man of 
monosyllables, significantly tapping his 
temple with a knotty forefinger. 

We watched then in silence for a little. 
The old man broke off another chunk of 
rock, cracked it open with deft taps of 
his hammer, closely examined the frac- 
tured edges and then, with a chortle of 
expectancy, fell to scrutinizing his find 





“Bugs, But No One's Fool” 


By H. Austin Adams 


through a big magnifying glass fished 

from a bulging pocket. 

“Struck pay dirt, pard?”’ sang out 

Old Hicks with a genial laugh. 

The effect was startling. The old man 
instantly slipped both the precious speci- 
men and the magnifying glass into his 
pocket and, snatching a shotgun which he 
had stood against the cliff, looked up at 
us. We drew back out of sight—one 
glimpse of the old madman’s face showed 
he meant business—and stared at one 
another. Again Old Hicks touched his 
forehead and murmured “Bugs!” 

“Who’s up there?’ came from below. 
The voice had the quaver of eighty but 
the fire and the fight of twenty. It 
brooked no nonsense. 

“Tt’s just me and my pal,” replied Old 
Hicks, smiling ingratiatingly down at the 
enemy after telling me he would risk it, 
the light being still so poor. 

The old men eyed each other—the one 
below glaring, the one above grinning, 


each secretly sizing up the other. Old 
Hicks spoke first. 
“No use getting hot, pard,” said he; 


“and if you like flapjacks that are flap- 
jacks, and coffee that’s coffee, then come 
on up.” 

“Yes, yes, do honor us, dear sir, by 
breakfasting with us,” urged I when I 
ventured to look down and saw that he 
had lowered the muzzle of his shotgun 
and stood blinking and thinking the 
matter over. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he said, lifting his 
hat, “as it’s some distance to my own 
camp and I’ve just uncovered a lead 
which I must develop without a moment’s 
delay, I shall accept your hospitality 
with grateful pleasure. Don’t take the 
trouble to come down, sir’”—this to Old 
Hicks, who was about to swing himself 
down by means of the fir branches—“I 
know the way and will be with you 
presently.” And off he went to hit our 
zigzag trail. 


“He’s bugs all right,” remarked Old 
Hicks, ‘‘but no one’s fool.” 


“A gentleman, at any rate,” I added. 
“Whatever that means,” snorted Old 
Hicks; and without more talk we achieved 
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the camp equivalent for “completed our 
toilet,” and set about getting breakfast. 


ELL, the old mining prospector 
stayed for breakfast—and for the 
whole two weeks that we remained at 
“Camp Hookey.” And he proved a joy. 
Closer acquaintance showed that my snap- 
shot of him was a true portrait; he was a 
gentleman. Also that he had packed a 
lot of life into his more than eighty years 
—fought Indians on his trek to Cali- 
fornia by ox-cart across the plains; made 
the first of the dozen fortunes he had 
made and lost and made again, as a 
“Forty-niner’; retired from the big game 
to travel—only to jump into the game 
again after sojourning long enough in 
various foreign lands to learn their lan- 
guage; done everything, been everywhere, 
knew everybody. All this he entertained 
us with of evenings by our camp-fre. 
But of his later years, or what his name 
was, or where he lived, he would not tell. 
“But, my dear doctor,” protested my 
querulous old guest, “couldn’t you induce 
old Mr. Hicks to wash his hands occasion- 
ally and to shave once a week at least? 
He’s old, I know, and much allowance 
must be made for age, but he can’t be 
much older than I am—and look at me!” 
I looked at him and, with my mind’s. 
eye, at Old Hicks also; and said: ‘But 
you, sir, are a gentleman, a man of culture, 
> 
a— 

“True,” he broke in complacently; 
“Whereas Old Hicks is—well, I can’t 
make him out, no, nor you either, doctor, 
nor what you’re doing up here. Since 
you re not interested in mining nor shoot- 
ing nor fishing, what are you doing?” 

“Nothing—just playing hookey,” I 
laughed, pointing at the slab with “Camp 
Hookey” burned upon it tacked to the 
oak shading our tent. 

The coming of Old Hicks just at that 
moment put an end to our discussion, but 
not to my ruminations. I studied the 
two old characters as they sat facing one 
another bristling with antipathies, and 
marked the contrast. The one, polished, 
complex, polysyllabic and learnedly lo- 
quacious, but mad as a March hare—a 
monomaniac obsessed by a fixed idea— 
gold. The other, rough, simple, monosyl- 
labic and eloquently silent, but sane— 
a boy with a boy’s wholesome apprecia- 
tion of life’s paramount purpose—fun. 
And if I pitied either of them it wasn’t 
Old Hicks. 

“Where did you ever run across this 
singular old vagrant?’ asked the per- 
plexed philosopher when Old Hicks tod- 
dled off to see what sort of animal was 
making that funny noise. 

“I scraped up an acquaintance with 
him,” I answered, “one day three years 
ago, sitting upon a bench in the Plaza 
while waiting for a car. Yes, he needed 
a shave—his beard, it seems, is always a 
week old, never more nor less—and he 
wore then the same old khaki suit that 
he’s still wearing; but somehow I took a 
fancy to him. So when he asked me why ** 
I kept chuckling to myself and whistling 
and acting like a kid playing hookey from 
school, I told him he had guessed it—I 
was playing hookey, for I had chucked 
all thought of work and meant to lose 
myself up in the mountains, where I 
could loaf—just loaf—for two whole 
weeks. Then, when he said, ‘Gee, doc, 
I wish I could go with you,’ what could 
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I do? Well, anyhow, he did go with me. 
And on the first of August every year he 
turns up at my office from God knows 
where—and he and I play hookey.” 

“H’m!” grumbled the mining expert, 
“T should have thought an educated gen- 
tleman like you, sir, and one possessed of 
es! preéminent scientific attainments—” 

did not follow the rumbling polysy!lables 
through their Johnsonian canal. 

The last day came. We broke camp 
early or, rather, Old Hicks and I left 
early, for just as we began-to strike the 
tent and pack up the whole outfit, the 
old prospector approached me with an 
offer. He said that if I would turn the 
outht over to him just as it stood, he 
would give me a half-interest in the in- 
calculably rich mine he had already de- 
veloped into a paying proposition right 
under our feet. Naturally 1 jumped at 
such an offer—especially when he ex- 
plained that the mother lode was running 
as high as a million dollars to the ton, 
which fact, however, he bound me by an 
oath not to reveal or a horde of claim- 
jumpers and other mining-camp riffraff 
would be swarming all over the range in 
no time. 

Old Hicks and I hiked the dozen miles 
to the village where we could catch a 
motor stage to take us to San Diego, and 
while waiting for it I paid my annual 
visit to the local doctor. He laughed 
when I asked him if he knew anything 
about the lunatic whom I had left up at 
the camp. “He shows up unexpectedly, 
from somewhere, every summer, spends 
a few weeks prospecting about the moun- 
tains and then he vanishes. Nobody 
knows who the old snoozer is nor where 
he hails from; but he’s quite harmless, so 
nobody thinks it worth while to bother 
about him.” 

All the same, as poor Old Hicks 
slouched dumb and morose in his corner 
of the stage all the way down, I devoted 
the long drive to San Diego to planning 
how best to save the sensitive old mining 
monomaniac from his own folly. 
shrank from the-idea of simply reporting 
him to the authorities and letting, as 
they say, the law take its course. What 
that “course” may be in the case of the 
friendless insane I had only too good rea- 
son to know. No; someone must interest 
himself in the old dreamer. Fate indi- 
cated I was to be that one. 

“Well, so long, doc! See you same day 
next year,” said Old Hicks, repeating 
precisely his farewell speech of the two 
previous years—after atly refusing, as 
he had done at each of our partings, my 
offer of money. I stood watching him as 
he ambled aimlessly along toward the 
shanty-lined water-front, realizing that 
the mysterious obscurity in which he 
lived and moved and had his being would 
presently enshroud him for another 
twelve months. Then I entered the sky- 
scraper and was shot upward to my office. 
Exit hookey. Enter work. 


ye. as a neurologist I of course treat 
eccentrics—queer people—any form 
of nervous abnormality—but not insanity 

roper, I explained to the patient whom 

was surprised to find waiting in my 
office—a fashionably dressed woman of 
perhaps thirty with something on her 
mind. 

‘Ah, but you de treat cranks, I know,” 
she protested sadly. 


*—and dressed like a common workman. 


“Yes,” I replied gallantly, “but cranks, 
as a rule, are masculine.” 

“Oh, it’s not about myself that I came 
to consult you, doctor.” 

“That goes without saying.” 

She blushed a little as she repaid my 
rather neat little speech with a sickly 
little smile which faded at once into her 
former expression of vague uneasiness, 
I could see at what cost her story would 
have to be told. So I waited patiently 
while she. summoned the necessary cour- 
age to begin. 

“Tt’s about my father,” she said at last, 

“Mind telling me what seems to be the 
matter with him?” 

“No—certainly—that’s why I’m here 
—but first I think it only right to tel! you 
who I am.” 

I bowed—and waited. 

“Perhaps you may have heard of the 
Princess Bartinelli?” 

bowed again. Heard of her! \Vho 
had not heard of the daughter of old 
Mark Danby, the multi-millionaire min- 
ing and oil king, whose internationa! al- 
liance with a foreign prince had come an 
untimely cropper in the divorce court? 

“Well, I am she,” went on the Princess, 
blushing, this time as if from shame at 
letting even the memory of having worn 
a coronet make her head lie uneasy. 

“Your Highness iives near Santa Bar- 
bara, I understand,” I said—just to say 
something to give her time to pull herself 
together. 

“My home is there,” she answered 
sadly, “but as the time for poor papa’s 
annual mysterious disappearance drew 
near I took a house in Coronado and 
brought him with me, hoping that pos- 
sibly a change of scene might distract 
him and drive the ludicrous idea out of 


his mind.” 
“And did it do so?” 
“Alas! no. He disappeared as usual a 


night or two before the first of August 
and nobody has seen him since. It’s 
t-t-t-terrible!”’ 

I let her have her cry out, for what at 
first was but a fleeting glimmer of specu- 
lation in my mind was beginning to grow 
into a steady light of conviction—to 
blaze out presently, showing the way out 
of the poor woman’s distress. It would 
not do, however, to raise false hopes. 
I must be sure; then act. Her cry done, I 
asked her to try another and more com- 
fortable chair, remarked how delightfully 
cool it was for the middle of August, 
smiled and went to it. 

“You say your father disappears about 
this time each summer?” 

“Yes. This is the fifth time it has hap- 
pened.” 

“Isn’t it possible he goes to visit 
friends?” 

“He has no friends. 
ciates and politicians and others 
want something from him, yes; 
friends, no.” 

“But have you no idea where he 
or what he does when away?” 

“No, not the remotest. All that | 
know is that he has been seen wandering 
about in out-of-the-way places—acting 
as if he didn’t remember just who he was 


Business asso- 
who 


but 


goes 


Oh, it’s unbearable, h-h-horrible.”’ 

Once more I let her have her cry out. 
The faint glimmer of my first surmise 
had now become the broad daylight of 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Playing With Fire 


Drawn by Will James 


A critical moment in young wild life in the Rockies 
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PHOTOGRAFH BY BUSHNELL n 
Mrs. Ollie H. Ryther of Seattle has been mothering other 
The citizens recently dedi- 
cated in her honor the Ryther Child Home, costing $150,000 


people's children for thirty years. 


HIRTY years ago Mrs. Ollie H. 
Ryther came West with her hus- 
band, a veteran of the Civil War, 
and settled in a rough forest clear- 
ing which is now a part of Seattle. One 
night the wife of a neighbor died, leaving 
four young children. Mrs. Ryther brought 
the little ones home and reared |them as 
if they were her own, the father contribut- 
ing to their support. They have long 
since grown up and gone, but the father, 
still grateful, continues to contribute. 
From this ‘initial family of four, 
“Mother” Ryther’s group of orphans and 
half-orphans has grown until it now num- 
bers nearly a hundred. When little ones 
were hungry and mothers were in distress, 
she took them into her home, gave them 
shelter and cared for them tenderly. No 
one was ever turned away. The need for 
unselfish and intelligent service in behalf 
of the weak and the helpless was so im- 
perative that Mother Ryther continued 
to devote her life to it. Seattle has 
proved its appreciation by contributing 
a new $150,000 structure, which will be an 
enduring monument to her work. The 
entire institution under her charge,finclud- 
ing the grounds and the cottages for 
mothers who wish to live separately with 
their children, occupies an entire city 
block. Ina majority of cases the inmates 
would be public charges if it were not for 
her efforts. It is not only less of a finan- 
cial burden on the community than a tax- 
supported institution would be—the 
future results in character of the little 
ones is a social asset that can not be 
computed on a basis of dollars and cents. 
The ceremonies attending the recent 
dedication of the new building were un- 
usually interesting. Mother Ryther’s 
work was outlined by Judge Boyd J. Tall- 
man of the Superior Court, who placed a 
copy of his speech, with a photograph of 
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Interesting 








Mrs. Ryther and parch- 
ment rolls bearing the 
names of contributors to 
the building fund, in a box 
to be sealed in the corner- 
stone. Children from the 


box some of their most 
cherished possessions, 
often a pencil or a small 
doll, as a tribute to their 
benefactress. Many grate- 
ful women contributed 
money and letters of grati- 
tude. The stone, donated 
by the Stone Cutter’s 
Union, bore the inscrip- 
tion “Ryther Child Home, 
Open Door for Destitute 
Mothers and Children, 
Dedicated to the Life 
Work of Mrs. O. H. Ry- 
ther.” 

Enthusiasm had marked 
the campaign for the fund. 
automobile parade 
through the city streets 
was joined by municipal 
officials, bands, Mother 
Ryther and the directors 
and children of the Home. Cardboard 
tags representing bricks were sold and a 
doll show netted a good sum. 

As distinguished from a public institu- 
tion, the Ryther Home means the differ- 
ence to the inmates between motherly in- 
fluence and impersonal management. The 
effect upon the children is reflected not 
alone in their attitude toward each other, 
but in their behavior when in _ public. 
They show a lack of the fear and difh- 
dence so noticeable in children who have 
been institutionalized. 

Mother Ryther is seventy-one years 
old. Each morning she starts the fire for 
the breakfast of her protégés and does 
active work daily. Although she now has 
assistance with the cooking and house- 
work she oversees everything. She main- 
tains excellent discipline, and punishment 
is almost unknown, so effective is her in- 
fluence. She says: 

“The essential thing is to love the 
children and understand them. They are 
full of energy and often mischief is not a 
manifestation of bad intentions but the 
result of an excess of animal spirits. I 
have a quiet corner for the refractory ones 
where they can think over their misdeeds, 
and then I give them some verses in the 
Bible to memorize. My husband shared 
my love for children and was as active in 
the work as I until his death a few years 
ago. We have had two children of our own. 

“Yesterday the bell rang and when I 
opened the door there were two little 
mothers and eight children. We took 
them in. We could have smiled and dis- 
missed them with comforting words, but 
smiles and words alone are shallow when 
food and shelter are needed. Mothers 
come to us as a last chance when the cup- 
board is empty and the children’s shoes 
are worn through and we give them aid 
free, or at a nominal sum, while they go 


Home dropped into the * 


out and make a living. One of our cot- 
tages keeps together a family that other- 
wise would be separated.” 

WarREN EuGENE CRANE. 


U Uv 
si your Codp checks!” ‘carries a 


meaning to some twenty thousand col- 
legians, past and present, and leads us 
directly to James R. Davis, more famil- 
iarly known as “Jim,” manager of the 
University of California Associated Scu- 
dents’ Codperative Store. 

Do you know anyone who is in business 
just for the love of it? Who has ten thou- 
sand bosses and is intimately known to 
thirty thousand customers? Who runs a 
department store, a cafeteria, a lost-and- 
found bureau, a ticket agency, a printing 
shop, and who plans to open a barber 
shop, beauty parlor, shoe store and tailor- 
ing shop? If you are acquainted with the 
University of California you know all 
about “Jim,” and if not you will be intcr- 
ested to learn that he is an extraordinary 
person who solves the H. C. L. for thou- 
sands of students and ranks with the late 
Henry Morse Stephens and ex-President 
Wheeler as an institution in the minds of 
California students. 

“Jim” arrived twenty-three years ago 
and became assistant to W. C. Jurgens. 
Immediately old North Hall took on a 
new aspect of business activity; fresh 
spirit was infused into the scheme of stu- 
dent book-selling. ‘One price to all’’ was 
inaugurated, with a profit-sharing each 
year patterned after the Harvard system. 
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At the University of California they call James 


R. Davis “Jim.” He is manager of the Asso- 
ciated Students’ Codperative Store. Everybody 
likes him excepting old H. C. L. 
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In 1902, when Jurgens resigned, efforts to 
fnd a successor finally resulted in the se- 
kction of “Jim” as manager. The wisdom 
of that choice is in evidence throughout 
the history of the growth of the “Coop.” 
His quiet efficiency and the geniality of 
his “aim to please” manner were soon 
apparent. Sales jumped to $40,000 in 
1903, and in 1904 $845 was the sum paid 
back to the students as rebates on their 
purchases. Professors, students and even 
residents of Berkeley unconnected with 
the university grew to know that the 

‘Coip” carried the best and gave a 
peculiarly personal service that ee 
business to gather momentum until 1 
1907 the gross sales were $63,000 and in 
1918 had leaped to $175,000, with a rebate 
paid back to the students of $4800 during 
that year. This year’s total will exceed 
$300,000. Such has been the rapid growth 
of this university department store, be- 
ginning as a dry-goods-box counter and 
broadening into a store of city proportions 

There are now forty-eight clerks and 
oficials connected with the business. In 
addition to the book department, the sta- 
tionery department carries a stock un- 
rivaled anywhere in the matter of low 
cost to student purchasers. ‘The sport- 
ing, engraving, candy and paper depart- 
ments complete the Codp itself, but 
“Jim’s” varied interests do not end 
here. 

“The Joint” is as much a tradition as a 
necessity at U. C. Here meals, candy, ice 
cream and the varied products of the 
soda fountain are served to the student 
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Miss Amelia S. Alexander is club leader in 
home economics for one of Colorado's biggest 
She will can these rabbits. killed at 
night by her flivver's light 


counties. 


population. The cafe- 
teria adjunct reminds one 
of a noon hour in San 
Francisco; here the com- 
parison ceases, for this is a 
line of hungry students 
who get meals at practi- 
cally cost prices. 
What will 
next venture? He never 
seems to work, is often 
seen smilingly smoking his 
“fag” in front of Senior 
Bench, yet finds time to 
manage this big undertak- 
ing in Berkeley and also a 
branch at Davis Farm 
School. No one can 
prophesy to what propor- 
tions the student business 
will grow, with the start- 
ling increase in freshmen 
numbers each year. Yet 
“Jim” will go on expand- 
ing his field, indifferent to 
the fact that in private 
life he would be called a 
merchant prince. Few 
realize that he is doing it 
for the love of it, the 
students, not he, getting the profits. 
AxeL B. GRAvEM. 
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"as B work for boys and girls is arousing 


enthusiasm in Colorado, but it takes 
a practical person to cope with conditions 
in the sparsely settled regions. Miss 
Amelia S. Alexander is an example of the 
practical and the resourceful. As county 
club leader she has in charge the activities 
of the calf, pig, corn, cooking, garden and 
canning clubs. She says: “We try to 
stress the production and conservation 
clubs in summer and have sewing, cook- 
ing and manual training for winter, as the 
vocational part of work in the rural 
school. 
workers once in six weeks, and as there are 
four hundred enrolled, and Kit Carson 
county is a big one, this keeps me very 
busy with all the extra demonstrations 
and office work.” 

Easterners will please take notice that 
some western counties are as big as whole 
eastern states. 

Miss Alexander declares that the people 
in her county are the most hospitable in 
the world, cheerfully sleeping on the floor 
that the visitor may have a bed. But as 
sand creeks abound and sudden storms, a 
combination likely to stall her forty miles 
from any roof, she is prepared for emer- 
gencies. By having a blacksmith cut 
down the front seat of the flivver, put it 
on hinges and hook it in place with strong 
iron bands that make the legs when let 
down, the space under the back seat is 
given to bedding, covered with heavy 
waterproof. There is, of course, a tool- 
box on the running-board. Regarding 
the work in her district Miss Alexander 


“Jim's” 





ays: 
“Most of the homes are too small to 
accommodate the number who desire to 


My aim is to visit every group of 
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“Just boy,” you would say, if you saw Horace Atkisson Wade 
—“we grow them by the million in the U. S. A.” But this 
lad's book, written at eleven years. is now in its fifth edition 


attend demonstrations, and school-houses 
are poorly equipped. We usually had to 
scour the neighborhood for table, oil 
stove and water, so I decided to fix the car 
so that we could drive up anywhere and 
be at work in a few minutes. The cup- 
board is bolted to the side, though appa- 
rently resting on the running-board. We 
unhook the top of the lid, untie the leg, 
adjustable to any inequality of ground, 
lift from lower slots to those off the 
top shelf, and a dandy oil-cloth-covered 
table with supplies is at hand. 

“In the cupboard are empty glass jars 

pty glass j 

and rubbers, salt, pepper, spices, shorten- 
ing and demonstration food supplies, also 
canned stuff, so that I can get my own 
lunch if on the road at meal time. Uten- 
sils are on the second shelf with egg pre- 
servers, seed testers, charts and the like. 
The bottom shelf is stacked with bulletins 
and extra inner tubes. The regulation 
canning kit is packed in a special case de- 
signed for this purpose. It contains the 
round boiler, false bottom, wire baskets, 
pans, knives, spoons and everything 
needed. I rope this on the other side of 
the car from the top post to rods. 

“The most reliable stove is a sheet-iron 
camp stove with oven. It is light, straps 
on one side of the hood in front and will 
burn anything in any sort of weather. 
The other side of the hood is free for suit- 
cases and the back seat for a magic-lan- 
tern outfit, demonstrating teams or what- 
ever extra | need on that trip. Big pockets 
on every door are handy, the one beside 
me containing my rifle to shoot rabbits. 
If the day is sunny we unroll the twelve- 
foot canvas wagon-sheet, which is bolted 
to and strapped on to the side of the top 
of the car. The poles are strapped on the 
other side. If the crowd is big we drive 
to the north side of a building, the people 
being in the shade while we are in front 
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“I can have all the fun I want with color” is the reason why Miss Jeannette Maxfield would 
rather paint de luxe bill-boards, forty feet long and ten feet tall, than 
follow the “high-brow”™ forms of the painting art 


under the canvas. In every town I have 
a number of trained teams that I take, 
either to demonstrate to crowds or to 
assist the busy farm women. Should the 
call for help come when I am in other parts 
of the county these girls are ready to go to 
the homes and give instruction and aid.” 
During the past year Miss Alexander 
averaged a monthly travel of 800 to 1000 
miles a month and gave fifty demonstra- 
tions from the car, more than a hundred 
indoors, and scores of times rendered in- 
formal help in homes. Hundreds of 
women were thereby aided and stimulated 
to can several thousand quarts of vege- 
tables and fruits. W. F. Witcox. 
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WIFT as the action in one of his own 

adventure stories has been the rise to 
fame of Horace Atkisson Wade, of San 
Francisco, who at the age of eleven wrote 
a thirty-thousand word fiction story that 
leaped into its fifth edition within three 
months. Such men as George Ade and 
Irvin S. Cobb have hailed the youngster 
as a genius. 

Young Wade was born in St. Louis in 
1908 and began writing at the age of six. 
He spent nine years in San Francisco, 
where he worked for some time as a news- 
boy, the present mayor being one of his 
regular customers. It was in California 
that his first story was finished, but the 
manuscript was lost. Five years later, in 
Illinois, he wrote his adventure story, “In 
the Shadow of Great Peril,’’ which was an 
immediate and astounding success. It is 
essentially a boy’s story, written from a 
boy’s point of view. Throughout the book 
the appetite of a growing boy struggles 
with the less prosaic instinct of self-ex- 
pression. As a result, the most hair-rais- 
ing episodes are temporarily held up while 
heroes and villains gorge themselves. 
There is a simple directness about this 
feeding precess that strikes home to all 
who retain memories of youthful raids 
upon pantry shelves. But while the 


author sees to it that none of his char- 
acters goes hungry, he whets the reader’s 
appetite by employing the element of 
suspense. Each chapter ends with an 
explosion, a runaway, a hand-to-hand fight 
or some other exciting occurrence. 

Since the publication of his first book, 
to which George Ade wrote the foreword, 
Wade has completed the manuscripts of 
two others, soon to be placed with his 
publishers. But his talent is not confined 
to writing. Recently he and Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey were co-stars in a cinema pro- 
duction filmed at Los Angeles. The pic- 
ture deals with the work of the juvenile 
court in aiding boys when they get into 
trouble. Horace played the rédle of The 
Boy and the director has since referred to 
him as one of the best boy types he has 
ever seen. At the close of his moving pic- 
ture engagement he gave several addresses 
in the San Francisco and Alameda schools, 
accompanied on the tour by his Teddy 
Bear, which he calls his ““mascot and mon- 
itor.” He wrote several interviews with 
prominent citizens for Los Angeles and 
San Francisco papers. Later he went to 
Seattle, where he gave a number of talks, 
thence to Boston as the guest of Governor 
Coolidge. Before returning to Chicago he 
went to New York, where he wrote several 
feature stories for one of the dailies. 

Jack Burroucus. 


0. 


FEW people are aware that many of the 
great splotches of vivid colors they see 
along California’s highways are the work 
of a woman. She is Miss Jeannette Max- 
field, an Oakland society girl who forsook 
day-time gayeties in order to devote her- 
self to real labor, and putting aside “art 


for art’s sake”’ became a successful painter , 


of deluxe bill-boards. She designs and exe- 
cutes them for the largest bill-board house 
on the Pacific Coast. 

An earnest student of art for years, 
in New York as well as the West, Miss 
Maxfield began her career with “high- 


brow” ambitions, but color won he 
away. She liked it in patches and fields 
the Leiahent the better, the more of it the 
merrier. There didn’t seem to be a cap. 
vas big enough to scatter the colors over, 
until one day it occurred to her that , 
40 x 10 bill-board on the open highway 
might hold a certain degree of satisfaction, 
She submitted some brilliant sketches to 
the bill-board company. Result, the first 
woman member of the Oakland staff 
Miss Maxfield is tall, athletic, and en. 
thusiastic over her work. She says 
“I prefer it because I can us» all 
branches of art, even including stil! life, 
It offers a much broader field than any- 
thing else. Instead of having to look fora 
subject, the subject is always ready and it 
is just a matter of getting the thought 
sketches to suit, then I can have al! the 
fun I want with color. In advertising, 
color is the greatest consideration—sim- 
plicity comes next. There is but one rief 
moment in which I must impress upon 
the mind of the passer-by at thirty miles 
(or more) an hour that some firm has 
something in particular it is anxious to 
have the public know about. That one 
flash must register a definite impression, 
so the design must be of the simplest. 

“Colors must be selected that will last 
longest. I love the shades of violet but 
can not use them because the sun’s rays 
quickly fade them. I have to keep in 
mind, not what my board looks like when 
I am painting it, but what it will look like 
one year from the time I paint it. Allow- 
ances have to be made for summer suns 
and winter rains. Country bill-boards 
usually stand for a year. Those in cities 
change oftener, usually every three 
months. This gives a chance to run a 
series of four boards on the same subject. 

“No, I do not find that this kind of work 
takes the inspiration out of art. Inspira- 
tion is the idea, and it’s just as much an 
inspiration to get an idea for a good 
thought-sketch as it is to receive a con- 
ception of some of the old Greek gods and 
work them out into a product called art. 
Of course, commercializing of art means 
that one has to work eight hours every 
day, whether one is ‘inspired’ or not, but 
once get the colors and brushes before me 
and the inspiration comes.” 

Asked how she enjoyed wearing overalls 
and«sitting on a scaffolding out in the 
green fields, Miss Maxfield laughed and 
said, “Why, I don’t do. anything of the 
sort. I wish I could—I would really enjoy 
it. But the de luxe boards are all painted 
in sections indoors and then put up—and 
it’s really quite interesting to know how 
it is done. Once I had to design a board 
for a jeweler who wanted to emphasize 
spectacles. That was hard, for spectacles 
aren’t—well, they aren’t spectacular! Nor 
are they inspirational. When I did get a 
sketch worked out to suit both myself and 
him, I painted it on a 40 x 10 inch card- 
board. This was inserted in a stereop- 
ticon, which threw the enlarged picture on 
the screen. The ‘shadow’ was next gone 
over with charcoal, then pricked with a 
steel wheel, which|perforated it as a tracing 
wheel perforates the pattern for the seam- 
stress. The pattern was then laid on the 
boards and brick dust rubbed through the 
perforations. In this way the design was 
in just the right place on each board. The 
boards were painted separately and when 
dry were erected on the selected site.” 

MayBeEL SHERMAN. 
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why use 


butter 


in cake? 





Get Crisco from your grocer in this 
sanitary, air-tight can. It is never 
sold in bulk. There is nothing else 
like it. Sizes, one pound net weight 
and larger. 





Can you answer these questions 
about cake making? 


What are the five principal ways of making 
cakes? Why should plenty of sugar be used 
in a cheap cake? What makes a cake crack? 
What kind of texture does sweet milk give to 
cake? What kind does buttermilk give?— 
The answers to all of these questions are given 
in “The Calendar of Dinners’’—a 231-page 
book that is a real mine of information for 
every cook and housewife. Gives you the 
correct methods for all kinds of cooking; gives 
615 appetizing recipes; gives a complete dinner 
recipe for every day in the year. Cloth bound. 
Written by Marion Harris Neil. Send only 
10 cents in stamps, and receive a copy, post- 
paid. Address Dept. W-9, The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


It seems a useless expense, when you 
can just add a little salt (a teaspoonful 
for every cupful of Crisco) and make 
the most delicious, delicate, tender cakes, 
with the real butter taste, at half of 


butter cost. 


Cakes enriched with Crisco are a delight 
in every way. They are fine-grained, 
light and fluffy, and stay fresh and moist 
unusually long. Whitecakes, especially, 
are snowy marvels that are a real trib- 
ute to Crisco’s whiteness and purity. 


Crisco is always fresh, sweet and uni- 
formly good, down to the last spoonful. 
It does not turn rancid—a fact you will 
appreciate if you have tried to make a 
fine cake with cooking butter which was 
not strictly fresh. 


Use Crisco to make perfect pie-crust and 
biscuits, and for all your frying. Things 
will be extra good and wholesome, too, 
because Crisco is all vegetable. Try this 
modern cooking fat—better and more eco- 
nomical for every purpose. 
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She lay down on the cold, cold floor and began. 


The Paradox of the 





Shivering between the sheets, Jack grunted his amazement 





pratts 


Jack Was Too Thin and His Wife Was Too Fat—Until 
They Both Tried the Same Prescriptions 


HEIR eminently respectable 

and somewhat. widely known 

family name is not Spratt, 

but it should be. Or, more 

correctly, should have been—up to 
a few weeks ago when they made their 
wonderful discovery. Now, since Jack 
has put on eleven pounds—which he 
needed!—and_ since his wife has lost 
twenty-six which she could well afford !— 
they are healthier, happier, sounder, 
and more efficient, and the old joke 
about the Spratts has lost its savour 
in their circle. The paradox of the 
Spratts is that he gained and she lost by 
following precisely the same prescriptions! 
Jack, who is a very keen young business 
man, is not temperamental, nor was he a 
sufferer from dyspepsia, nor addicted to 
tobacco or strong drink, nor did he over- 


5° 


By Wilbur Hall 


Illustration by R. L. Rivera 


work or over-play. And yet he was get- 
ting steadily thinner—until a shad would 
have looked elephantine beside him! 
Margy, his wife, on the other hand— 
while doing her own work, eating sensibly, 
and “gadding about”—(to use Jack’s 
phrase) as much as the average woman 
does, or a little more, was growing daily 
heavier. Margy is too nice a girl to de- 
scribe as fat, yet there was a time there 
when other adjectives lacked adequacy. 
And this was the more surprising because 
Margy’s people were of ordinary mould 
and weight, and because she herself, as a 
girl, was almost slender. Both Jack’s 


thinness and Margy’s plumpness began 

to get on their nerves. Besides, it was 

expensive: clothes are singularly in- 

elastic and neither contract nor expand 

to follow the human form divine. 
Being reasonable folks they looked their 
problem in the face and decided that 
something must be done. 

It was Margy who made the first defi- 
nite move. She had tried nostrums and 
diets and banting and starvation—one 
day she decided to find out something 
about her body and how it was made and 
what it needed. Instead of buying 
volumes on reducing or physical culture 
or theories she bought a small text-book 
on physiology. It interested her so much 
that she began reading it to Jack evenings. 

They learned a lot of things that it 

(Continued on page 78) 
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The Senorita "Chita 


By Charles Sarsfield Ross 


The Senorita ’Chita—her eyes are big and dark, 

And oh, her voice! Whene’er she sings, it shames the meadowlark. 
Her happy laughter ripples like mountain brooks that pour 

Their tinkling elfin waterfalls beside the casa door. 

Sweet songs of love, by moonlight, she sings to her guitar, 

And weeps, with maids of old Castile, for lovers slain in war. 

She brings the waxen candles, before the shrine to burn, 

And o’er the font within the nave she droops the cajion fern. 

She gave the golden chalice, to please the Virgin’s eyes— 

The good old Padre calls her, since, “Panchita of the Skies.” 




















The Senorita ’Chita—she’s like an April dawn— 

She smiles on me, and then she frowns—but now she looks on Juan. 
Oh, well, she’ll come tomorrow—so quick is she to change— 

And naively ask me how I like her pony from the range; 

’T was trained for her by Carlos, and named the “Mesa Belle. 
Then she will pout, and say she hears | smile on pale Raquel. 

Her crucifix was hidden beneath the silver braid 

Of my sombrero when we went to halt the outlaws’ raid. 

Last Sunday, at the Mission, I sought her glance in vain— 

As I rode home, I found her rose twined in my bronco’s mane. 








The Making of Herbert Hoover 


Four years, and Bewick, Moreing & 
Company was on its feet once more, clear 
of debt, prosperous, with a prestige of 
honesty and accomplishment greater 
than before the failure. He remained with 
it four years longer, organizing mining 
companies in London and mines in Aus- 
tralia, Korea, Siberia and Burma and look- 
ing forward to the time when his resources 
would justify his starting in business for 
himself as a consulting engineer. ° 

At last he opened his own offices in the 
mining center of the world. Lou Henry 
and the children were settled in The 
Red House, and in the imperceptible 
relaxing of anxieties he became more 
expressive of the geniality that had at 
first been hidden by the inhibitions of 
his childhood and later by the demands 
of his work. The Red House became 
a place remembered by Americans as 
a bit of home in London; a house of 


(Continued from page 42) 


sunshine or firelight, children and dogs, 
where one informally dropped in to 
meet interesting Americans just arrived 
from Siberia, Peru, Egypt or Persia. 
Herbert Hoover, quietly one of the 
changing group round the fire, lis- 
tened with enjoyment to the talk full 
of news and anecdote and _ repartee, 
watched Lou Henry’s deft and graceful 
handling of a social situation, and spoke 
when he had something to say. Those 
laconic sentences packed with meaning, 
or the long tales of his adventures in far 
places, told with restraint and humor, 
were his expression of the pleasure he 
found in simply friendly contacts with 
people. His humor was the humor of 
America, young as that nation is young, 
filled with a boy’s sense of the ridiculous 
and delight in abrupt surprise, but his 


thought was the carefully reached con- 
clusion of a man who knew the peoples 
and governments of the earth. 


The Illusion of Peace 


It was in 1910 that Dr. Jordan, return- 
ing to Stanford from peace conferences 

at The Hague, stopped at the Red House 
for a visit with the Bert Hoover whose 
friend he had been since the day the 
university president had assigned a room 
in the college dormitory to the boy from 
Oregon, the first student to be located. 
Dr. Jordan told of the new Hague rulings, 
of the growth of international under- 
standing, of the hope that the world 
would*at last begin that era of sanity 
and intelligent self-interest that would 
make wars impossible. That vision of a 
human society in order, functioning. for 
the welfare of human beings, was a dream 
to arouse the enthusiasm of a Quaker boy 
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Frank B. Lambert of Chicago, who 
uses Goodyear Tires with Heavy Tourist 
Tubes, writes thus of his experience: 


‘<I have driven 76,000 miles on Good- 
year Tires and Tubes and know them 
to give excellent mileage. Last month 
I renewed two Goodyear Cords, each 
of which had gone 22,000 miles, while 
those on the rear wheels are not much 
worn at 12,000 miles.’’ 


While this is tribute indeed to the worth 
of Goodyear casings, isn’t it an even 


< oe: 
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stronger endorsement for the tubes 
which made such mileage possible ? 


The initial cost of Goodyear Heavy 
Tourist Tubes is no more than you are 
asked to pay for tubes of less merit. 
Why risk costly casings when such 
sure protection is available? 
Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes are 
laced in heavy, waterproof bags and 
ike all Goodyear products are built to 
protect our good name. 
More Goodyear Tubes are used than 
any other kind. 





Photograph of Frank B. Lambert’s car 
taken on Sheridan Road, north of Chicago 
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who had become a great engineer with 
interests crossing every frontier between 
nations. He listened without comment 
to the talk circling the dinner table, and 
when he spoke at last he said only a few 
half-humorous words. “The world was 
never so full of peace talk—or so busy 
putting on its side-weapons.” 

It was two years, then, since he had 
given at Stanford the lectures that he 
collected and published as “Practical 
Mining,” the book that he had intended 
to be his valedictory to his profession. 
Two years earlier he had had money 
enough to safeguard the future of his 
family; he had reached the point at which 
he had dreamed of leaving money-making 
and.devoting his intelligence and energy 
to other tasks. But the eight years that 
had passed since the morning he received 
Rowe’s letter had involved him too deeply 
in his work. After all, the possession of 
money did not make him free. The 
master of the many organizations he had 
created was their slave. He had begun 
tasks, organized companies, formulated 
plans that he could not abandon and each 
venture he undertook committed him to 
others that led still further in’o the future. 
Young engineers in all the corners of the 
earth depended on him as he had de- 
pended on Bewick, Moreing in the old 
days. Stockholders looked to him for 
dividends, miners drew their living from 
his pay-rolls. He was entangled in the 
web of a world commercialism and he 
could not escape without breaking threads. 


In the Web 


The outward compulsions upon him 
were aided, too, by changes within him- 
self. The Great Baca: he had thought 
to play and quit had captured him. He 
had been outside it once; he had con- 
sidered himself always essentially out- 
side it, always master of himself, able 
to resist its temptations and to leave it 
when he chose. The lures by which it 
enticed others had been meaningless to 
him; he did not want money for its own 
sake, he did not care for high social 
position, for luxuries, for the purchased 
respect of other men. But no one can 
resist the age in which he lives. Its 
spirit controls all men’s lives, making 
them either subservient to it or rebels 
against it. The Great Game had captured 
him by the opportunity it offered for 
concrete accomplishment. He did not 
want money or fame or ease, but he did 
want power—the power to do the things 
he thought worth doing. 

There was, for instance, the matter 
of the lead and silver mines in Burma. 
He had explored those ancient abandoned 
working of the Chinese on outcroppings 
long ago exhausted. He had studied the 
geology of the hills, the direction of 
strata and streams, under the heat of 
the Burmese sun in the breath of mias- 
matic swamps. He had lain for six 
delirious weeks in the grip of malarial 
fever to pay for his knowledge of those 
mines. And he was convinced that 
proper exploration and development 
would uncover there a wealth of lead and 
silver. 

He had returned to London to organize 
the company to do the work. It had 
been difficult to do; his personal word 
and his authority as an expert stood as 
guarantee that the man who had listened 
to him and invested in the project would 
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not lose. Yet there were troubles u - 
troubles within the’ company; he ha 
hold directors in line, smooth oon 
disputes, reconcile antagonistic person- 
alities. If with one hand he could hold 
the company together and with the other 
develop’ the Burmese properties he was 
convinced that he could produce enor- 
mously rich lead and silver mines in those 
abandoned fields. It meant more wealth 
for the world, it meant new employment 
for thousands of men, it meant above all 
a big job well done. But it would take 
years to accomplish. 

There was, too, his interest in the 
handling of low-grade ores. That had 
become, in a way, his special field—taking 
the management of worked-out mines 
and reviving fresh values in them. He 
had done it first with the tailings dumps 
of old Australian mines. No one had 
believed that the metals in them could 
ever be extracted in paying quantities. 
They had been dug from the earth only 
to lie unused in wind and _ weather, 
returning to the earth. . He had believed 
that they could -be utilized, and he had 
held to that belief through three years of 
fruitless experiment, fighting a ceaseless 
battle for more faith and more capital 
while his chemists struggled with the 
technical problems.. He had won; a 
whole district of Australia had leaped 
into new life and the refuse of the mines 
was producing lead and silver and zinc. 

The whole surface of the earth was 
covered with opportunity for such re- 
organization; the unexploited wealth of 
Siberia, where he had taken charge of an 
entire district, a small principality of 
175,000 people, feeding, clothing and 
giving new energy to them all by the 
working of its mines; the back-country 
of Korea, where he had taught the little 
brown men American methods of pro- 
duction; the veldt of South Africa; the 
mountains of California. There was 
room enough in the work he was doing 
for all a man could have of constructive 
imagination and _ practical intelligence. 
He had gone into the game of money- 
making because he needed money; he 
stayed in it now because there was more 
than money in it. All that the world 
could offer of opportunity for usefulness, 
for self-development, for satisfaction, was 
in the game of money-making, because 
all the world was there. 

Mining Latin 

His leisure hours were spent in the 
fascinating labor of translating “De Re 
Metallica,” a treatise on mining written 
in 1556 in medieval Latin. Lou Henry 
had discovered it in her research work at 
the British Museum; she had discovered, 
too, that it had baffled all attempts to 
translate it. 

“The trouble 1 is that no mining engineer 
has ever tried it,” she explained, showing 
him the quaint old prints on its yellowed 
leaves. “Don’t you see? Georg Bauer 
wasn’t merely a grammarian, “he was 
right there among the mines and when 
the language didn’t have a word for the 
new processes he invented a word to fit 
them. Translators who don’t know 
mining can’t understand him. So all 
this knowledge of the beginning of modern 
mining lies practically buried here because 
no one has been able to dig it out properly. 
It’s like the low-grade ore you’re always 
working with—the gold is there but 


you’re the only one who can extract it 
on a paying basis.” 

It had taken more than one evening 
to arouse his keen interest in medieval 
Latin but Lou Henry had coaxed it 
awake in time. They had their work- 
room now where three cimes a week when 
he was in England they spent certain 
hours together deciphering the meaning 
of those old pages. At last it was 
published, as the first complete translation 
of the first book on mining deserved to 
be published, in all the luxury of parch- 
ment and vellum, as their gift to the 
literature of mining. 

The one part of his dream that he did 
not relinquish was the home in California. 
As soon as he could get away from his 
most pressing work in the big mining 
center he was going home. Ever since 
he left China he had maintained offices 
in San Francisco and his hotel rooms were 
always waiting for him there, as othe: 
rooms waited in Shanghai, Melbourne, 
New York. Moreover, on the crest of 
Pacific Heights, looking out the Golden 
Gate,’ was a building lot waiting for the 
actual building of the home of his dreams. 
He was a trustee of his university, now, 
and on the campus stood the Stanford 
Union, a students’ clubhouse, monument 
to his hope to keep Stanford’s democracy 
secure. By his acceptance of the trustee- 
ship he was pledged to be at home in 
California six months of the year. 
Already he was wondering whether the 
view of the campus from San Juan Hill 
would not be better for the Hoover 
family than the view from Pacific Heights. 


For the Sake of His Sons 


For the two boys would be students 
at Stanford some day. 

“We don’t want to bring them up in 
England,” he said. “They must have a 
genuine democratic education.” And he 
related the story of his first day at Oxford, 
and of his horror at the discovery that 
the boys of the town, the butcher’s and 
baker’s sons, had never contemplated 
such a thing as entering the college. 
Back in Stanford the Palo Alto boys went 
to Stanford as a matter of course, as they 
went to high-school. “England is a 
class-democracy,” he said. “Democracy 
isn’t genuine unless it’s a democracy of 
individuals. The best education in the 
world is American education, because its 
whole theory is based on individual prog- 
ress and indsvidual i initiative, the essence 
of democracy.” 

In the spring of 1914, as usual, he was 
in San Francisco. He knew it as he knew 
all the cities of the world, these knots in 
the network of industry, finance and 
politics woven round the earth. He 
knew its tangled affairs, its connections 
with the Orient and with New York and 
London, its internal conflicts that still 
expressed in violent emotion and melodra- 
matic event the spirit of the days of 
Forty-nine. It was perhaps that spirit, 
bold and brusk and free in spite of 
increasing wealth and poverty, that 
flavor of the pioneer that persisted among 
banks and factories and labor unions, 
that held him more than the beauty of 
Paris or the picturesqueness of Bombay. 
There was the breath of freedom in the 
salt winds driving the white fog over 
Twin Peaks at the top of Market street, 
there was dauntlessness and daring in the 
gray buildings that climbed toward the 
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sky on every hillside. When from the 
deck of the-ferryboat he saw before him 
the blue distances of San Francisco Bay, 
the seagulls crying in the sparkling air, 
the spreading miles of docks and shipping 
and beyond them the triumphant jagged 
skyline of the city that had rebuilt itself 
on its own ruins, he knew that he was 
coming home. 

San Francisco was happy in that spring 
of 1914. She was once more the old city, 
gay and debonair, that eight years 
earlier had crumbled in one terrible dawn 
into heaps of flaming ruins. The banks 
stood once more on their old sites, renewed 
in walls of fresh marble, the shops were 
more resplendent than before along the 
wide walks of Grant avenue. If there 
were still piles of scorched bricks in the 
vacant spaces, cracks in the sidewalks 
and ruins where the City Hall had been, 

et the old flower stands at Market and 
Kearny scented the seawinds with per- 

fume once more and the new Chinatown 
was awake at night with colored lanterns 
and crashing music. There was still 
anxiety in the counting-houses; many a 
gallant facade concealed empty vaults 
and unpaid debts, but San Francisco was 
rebuilt, and San Francisco was celebrating. 
She planned the greatest fair the world 
had ever known, the most fantastically 
beautiful city of magic, to be built by 
artists for lovers of beauty and mirth. 

War!! 

No true son of San Francisco could 
fail to help her make her dream come true. 
Herbert Hatete had planned to spend 
a summer at Stanford, whose own. walls 
were being rebuilt; he had planned to 
rest on the white sand beaches of Mon- 
terey and to visit again the mountains of 
Santa Cruz. But San Francisco had 
encountered in Europe an inexplicable 
reluctance to join in her holiday. Ger- 
many, France, England, Spain, invited 
to send their treasurers of art and 
triumphs of manufacture to The Fair, 
hesitated and delayed their replies. Was 
this a slight put upon San Francisco, 
this threatened failure to do for her what 
had been done for Chicago? Someone 
must be sent unofficially to inquire, to 

ress the point, to bring the nations of 
saa to San Francisco’s féte in 1915. 
Herbert Hoover was the man to do it. 

He left in June for the quick journey 
across the Atlantic and back again. He 
understood the fears at work in England 
and on the Continent, but who believed, 
until the fact was there, that in some way, 
at the last moment, the monstrous folly 
of a world-war would not be prevented 
once more? The mounting armaments 
of the nations, the tremendous military 
forces, the growing tension on the meeting 
frontiers of imperialistic commercialisms, 
had so long kept the thought of war 
before all Europe that one had grown 
accustomed to it as to a chronic illness 
and when the end came it brought all the 
shock of the unexpected. War! 

Herbert Hoover’s business interests 
were in all parts of the world. Stock- 
holders of every nation were in his com- 
panies. His wide, interweaving affairs 
were part of the whole web of inter- 
national credits that makes modern 
civilization possible and that crosses 
every nations frontier. That web was 
abruptly torn across, and everything that 
depended upon it fell into chaos. Credits 


‘over the hard places.” 
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disappeared, stock-certificates became 
pieces of paper, currency itself lost its 
value in the sudden instinctive attempt 
to readjust a complex civilization to the 
primitive barbarism of war. Checks, 
rafts, letters of credit, even banknotes, 
were of no more use to anybody than they 
would have been to a man who had sud- 
denly found himself in the middle ages 
with his pockets full of them. Gold 
disappeared. 

This was the result of the first shock. 
It was necessary only to hold firm and 
let it pass. The whole machinery of 
human living could not be destroyed in 
a moment. It was broken in two; each 
half would continue to function, crippled, 
but with wheels flying faster and carrying 
heavier loads. Readjustment was neces- 
sary, repairs, hastily improvised make- 
shifts for lost parts. But the machine 
would continue to run, because it must. 

Had he been a financier, a promoter 
and speculator only, he might have been 
ruined. But he had dealt with actual 
properties and he held real values, values 
increased by war’s insatiable need for 
metals. In this, the most serious crisis 
his business affairs had encountered, he 
would need to use every energy and every 
resource of initiative and intelligence, 
but he would be able to handle it, to 
protect stockholders and employees and 
keep the mines going. 

The greatest strain upon his immediate 
personal finances came from the friends 
and acquaintances who, escaping penniless 
across the Channel, fell upon him with 
brief recitals of adventures and requests 
a loans. Dozens, scores, hundreds of 

nem, poured through his offices and 
a The Red House, bringing their 
friends and their friend’s friends, sure of 
his help. Strangers waylaid him with 
the simple statement, “I’m an American.” 
With the same simplicity he gave them 
money, as he had given it to unknown 
Stanford students through Lester Hins- 
dale’s hands, “just a loan to help them 
Fifty thousand 
dollars was taken from his hands during 
that first week of panic in London; his 
pockets were full of scrawled I O Us 
signed by strange names, and the necessity 
of. organizing first aid to stranded Ameri- 
cans was evident. 


First Aid 


In the American Embassy, where the 
corridors were jammed with distraught 
citizens and the overworked staff could 
not handle the situation, Dr. Page threw 
up his hands and gave his secretary 
Herbert Hoover’s telephone number. 
Something must be done; Hoover was 
the man to do “All right, I will. 
See you at six o’clock.” 

It was a trifling matter of organization, 
the work he had been doing for years. 
As he had paused for a moment in the 
siege of Tientsin to organize a Building 
and Loan Company, so he now created 
time in the midst of his work to organize 
the American relief funds. He and his 
business friends contributed two hundred 
thousand dollars immediately, the United 
States government sent another quarter 
of a million in gold; a floor was rented in 
the Hotel Savoy, a staff was assembled 
and organized. After that it was merely 
a matter of supervision, of keeping the 
wheels running swiftly and smoothly and 
getting the Americans home without 





red-tape delays. Drafts, letters of credit 
and checks were cashed, train and 
steamer passages secured, and _ one 
hundred thousand Americans were moved 
with precision and dispatch through the 
chaos of London. It was a simple matter, 
hardly more than a detail among the 
many crises he was meeting. For the 
war was not a matter of newspaper 
headlines and personal emotion to him; 
a world was going to pieces beneath his 
feet and all that had made his business 
life was breaking up with it. 

He had built upon organization and 
order and the great commercial organ- 
izations of the earth were destroying 
themselves. He felt the common anguish 
of those terrible days when the stupendous 
engines of murder first began their work 
on living human bodies; he felt, too, the 
suffering of a man who knew that the 
iron wheels were destroving civilization, 
The energies of Europe were turned to 
destruction, and he knew by what a 
Narrow margin those energies had fed 
and clothed the European peoples from 
year to year. No victory could come 
from the war, though the Central Empires 
or the Allies imposed the barren _peace. 
And in this suffering, while London 
recovered from its first dumb shock to 
grow hysterical round him, he must get 
together the broken pieces of his own 
work for the clamoring stockholders and 
anxious employees who depended upon 
him. A certain momentum carried him 
on with the job, the habit of a lifetime is 
not changed in a moment. There was a 
relief in concentrating on immediate hard 
work, for a busy mind deadens the emo- 
tions. On the other side of the Channel 
the march of the Germans was stopped 
by the desperate battle that sent a wave 
of black across England and the long 
struggle began. Belgium was doomed, 
the little nation that he knew so well 
would die, either under the harshness of 
the German armies or within the iron 
ring of the English blockade. And from 
Belgium came a cry for help. 


The Irresistible Appeal 


That appeal from a nation sentenced 
to starvation came to him during the 
most serious crisis he had known in his 
own affairs. The Belgian mining 
engineers who had known him since the 
days in China sent Millard Shaler, an 
American mining engineer, through the 
enemy lines to beg him to save Belgium. 
It was a question of food for seven 
million persons, men, women and children. 
A tremendous job. A job that must be 
done quickly and well. Only a mining 
engineer could do it, the Belgians urged, 
and of mining engineers Herbert Hoover 
was the man. It was a matter, of course, 
for diplomatic negotiation. He sent 
Millard Shaler to Dr. Page. 

He understood the situation in Belgium 
without explanation. That nation of 
towns and factories was like a city; cut 
off from communication with agricultural 
countries it would starve in two months. 
Seven million persons, peaceful, hard- 
working civilians, had been caught between 
the armies. To feed them under normal 
conditions would be the biggest com- 
missary job in history, a task greater 
than feeding the armies of the Allies. To 
do it now would involve all the tangle of 
diplomacy between England and Germany 
and neutral America. It seemed impossible. 
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But the starvation of seven million 
hostages in conquered territory was also 
impossible. A "eldien delegation was 
assed through the German lines to 
ies Germany’s offer to England. The 
Germans held Antwerp and the whole of 
Belgium with all her food. Germany 


was blockaded. She would feed the 
Belgians if England would lift the 
blockade. 


England replied that she would not 
lift the blockade. Under the Hague 
Conference rules Germany was bound to 
feed the Belgians. Let her do it. 

Germany offered one other alternative. 
She would permit America to send food 
to Belgium through Holland with the 
Allies’ consent, provided that the work 
was done entirely by Americans under 
German surveillance. The Allies gave 
their permission, and Dr. Page sent for 
Herbert Hoover. 

He was asked to give up the work of 
his lifetime. He was asked to give it up 
at a crisis that would mean the loss of 
nearly the whole of his fortune. It is 
not so easy to begin again at forty. All 
that the years had taught him of self- 
interest and personal ambition was 
against his accepting the responsibility 
for feeding Belgium. After all, there 
were other engineers. 

Dr. Page insisted that he was the one 
American with the ability and the 
knowledge of Europe that the work 
demanded. The Belgian delegation 
repeated the opinion, converging upon 
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him the intensity of their reliance on him 
and the despair of a dying nation. 

“Gentlemen, you are asking me to give 
up not only my own fortune, but a 
responsibility to my _ stockholders. I 
must have time to think it over. Give 
me two days. 

He went home to The Red House to 
talk it over with Lou Henry. It was not 
a decision to be easily made. He knew 
the difficulties of the work, the endless 
heart-breaking complications that he 
would have to meet day after day in 
handling a task of such delicacy between 
Germany and England. He knew what 
he must give up, both for himself and for 
his wife and sons. The fruits of twenty 
years’ hard work, all that he. had striven 
toward since the old days at Stanford. 
The lead and#silver mines of Burma, that 
had only that summer justified his 
belief by revealing ore of almost incredible 
richness, and that were still to be 
developed. And all the other plans and 
projects he had formulated or begun to 
carry out. 

Lou Henry met the question seriously 
and with understanding. He was offered 
an opportunity to do a big humanitarian 
task. An entire nation with! all its 
women and little children was starving; 
no personal consideration could enter 
into the question of trying to save them. 
If he could do the work, if he could 
arrange to leave his business without 
ruining others, he ought to do it. 

He walked the length of his room and 





back again all that night, his hands in his 
pockets, his head bent, thinking, rang. 
ing methodically in order all the argu. 
ments on each side, as he had done lon 
before in choosing between geolog ie 
mining. The seven million human eings 
that he might be able to save was a factor 
that nothing could balance. It was 
after all the kind of work that he had 
wanted to do, and he must take it when 
it came. 

There was no need for melodrama about 
the thing. It was a big job, that was all, 
and in its essentials, aside from its 
diplomatic aspects, it was the kind of 
work he had been doing for fifteen years, 
The thing to do was to get at it. He 
saw Dr. Page at the American Embassy 
and announced his decision. ‘Well, | 
guess I’ve got to let the other things go 
= I’m going to take the Belgian 
job. 


Ready for World Service 


It was the end of his work for himself, 
the beginning of the life of service for 
others for which he had been shaped by 
all the experiences of his youth and 
manhood. He brought to it, enriched 
by his knowledge of the world, those 
qualities of character and mine that two 
hundred years earlier had made America 
a nation—courage, energy, honesty, a 
practical grasp of the concrete fact and 
that unalterable faith in humanity that 
is the essence of belief in democracy. 


So ends the story of the making of Herbert Hoover. Twenty years, more or less, of boyhood and education; twenty years, more 
or less, of world-wide experience and achievement, building a reasonable fortune; and six years devoted exclusively to the service 


of his fellow men. 


From these six years he has emerged poorer in money by many thousands of dollars but vastly richer in the 


enduring gratitude of hundreds of millions of people.—Editors. 





Here Comes the Bride! 


Bobby, we'll have to have the right 
clothes.” 

The securing of the right clothes was a 
more painful and exacting matter than 
Little Bob had hitherto imagined. He 
was not accustomed to the expenditure of 
any great amount of thought upon his 
tie, his collar, his shoes. Now, regarding 
the whole resplendent array spread out 
on his bed—the gleaming patent leathers, 
the new and magnificent hose, the collar, 
stiffer and higher than any worn before, 
the gorgeous blue of the tie, the silk shirt 
and the sumptuous black broadcloth ex- 
panse of the suit itself—his pride was 
not unmixed with apprehension. “TI bet 
they won’t feel good,” he remarked at 
large. 

“Well, cheer up, Son,” Big Bob con- 
soled, “‘you’ll /ook grand, anyway, and 
that’s more than can be said for me. | 
have yet to see the man that doesn’t ap- 
pear an idiot in a frock coat. And that 
collar of yours is not going to feel so bad 
as you think.” 


§ Ypienup had been a difference of opinion 
overthecollar. ‘At his age, and with 
this type of suit,” the tailor had said, he 
should wear an Eton collar.” ; 

“But say, Dad, I don’t want that 
kind,” Little Bob had whispered. ““They’re 





(Continued from page 30) 
awful sissy. Can’t I have a collar like 
yours?” 

“Sure you can,” Big Bob whispered 
back. 

And keeping pace in importance with 
the clothes was the car. Night after 
night, his overalls stiff with grease, Big 
Bob worked in, on, and under it. The 
spark plugs were cleaned, the carburetor 
was tested, the steering wheel was ex- 
amined and adjusted to a nicety. And 
they hosed and rubbed and polished the 
whole thing until it glittered. 

“She looks swell,” Little Bob said with 
pride. 

“And she runs like a scared rabbit,” 
Big Bob added. 

Nor did they forget the house. In due 
time the last piece of junk was burned, 
shipped off to the Red Cross or stowed 
away discreetly in the back of the shed. 
Gin, grumbling darkly, had condescended 
to wash the windows and their curtains. 
He did not like this marrying business. 
His heart was not in it. He kept up a 
continual muttering as he shuffled back 
and forth from the kitchen. Gin was to 
have a three weeks’ vacation—“his part 
of the honeymoon.” Little Bob had 
snickered. On Wednesday morning he 





was to take his sagging valise and sham- 
ble off into Chinatown. 

When Tuesday’s dinner had been eaten 
and Tuesday’s papers thrown away un- 
read; when big Bob’s suitcase and glad- 
stone bag had been brought down from 
the garret and spread out beside his bed; 
when the spareroom windows had been 
locked and the milkman notified to desist 
for three weeks; when Little Bob’s be- 
longings had been moved across the 
street to the Williamson’s and the last 
possible drop of oil and gasoline added to 
the car, Big Bob and Little Bob sat down 
before the fire in their immaculate living 
room and asked themselves if there was 
anything more that needed to be done— 
right then, that night, at once. 

For the twentieth time Big Bob re- 
peated certain directions. “Now you 
know Gin will be back in three weeks— 
two days before Lucy and I get here. I 
want you to order that list of groceries— 
see, it’s right here on the table, and you 
and Gin get the house aired out and have 
fires going. I'll telegraph you from Los 
Angeles what time we'll get here so you 
can have everything ready.” He laughed 
excitedly. “We've got to have things in 
apple pie order, Son, the first time we 
bring atl home. Oh, by the way, you 
*phone to that man—here, I’ll write the 
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number on this list—to come over and 
cut the grass; and if things get dry you 
can sort of keep the hose going. And the 
day we get back you have Gin sweep up 
everything and get the best dinner he 
ever cooked. If anything comes up, you 
know, you just go to Mrs. Williamson 
about it—are you sure, Bobby, that 
you'll like staying with the Williamsons 
for three weeks? Sure you won’t get 
lonesome or anything?” 

“Sure I won't,” Little Bob affirmed. 
“Johnny and I’ve got to go to school 
anyway. Gee, we'll get along all right.” 

“T hate going off and leaving you this 
way,” Big Bob persisted regretfully; “it 
seems sort of mean.” 

“Aw, you forget it, Dad,” Little Bob 
spoke responsibly. “We'll have a swell 
time.” 


HEY stretched out their shins to the 

fire and spoke of small matters to hide 
their excitement, their nervousness, their 
thrilling consciousness of the morrow. 
They had planned to spend the evening 
differently; but just the dinner Mona 
had telephoned. “Lucy is tired out and 
I’ve put her to bed,” she had said. “You 
needn’t come round, because you can’t 
see her.” 

The hands of the clock moved slowly. 
They might just as well go to bed and 
sleep through the time, Gat Bob re- 
flected, but Daddy seemed strangely 
wide awake. He had tried to play rag- 
time on the old piano, but his fingers had 
lacked their usual assurance and his voice 
had broken off into an embarrassed laugh. 
“Jiminy, I’m a perfect fool tonight, 
Bobby,” he had said. 

So now they merely sat before the fire, 
and Big Bob made a place for Little Bob 
on the arm of his chair. By degrees Little 
Bob’s thoughts became a confused jumble 
of broadcloth suits and white collars, 
grocery lists and extra tires, marriage 
licenses and wedding cake. He was 
aware that Daddy was staring happily 
into the fire, and he dozed off quietly 
against his shoulder. 

Wednesday’s sun rose on a day as clear 
and calm, as freshly sweet and full of late 
September beauty as even Mona could 
have wished. But if, the night before, 
everything had seemed done, Wednes- 
day’s sun also brought to light sundry 
matters requiring urgent and immediate 
attention. There were shoes to polish 
and more windows to lock, bags to pack 
and strap on the car, telephone calls to 
answer and the florist to remind of his 
carefully explained duty—the box to be 
delivered to Miss Lucy Rivers at 3850 
Park Drive not later than two o'clock, 
and if they failed him he’d break their 
necks—a marriage license and a tiny, 
velvet-boxed wedding ring to be moved 
distractedly from one haven to another. 

Finally, wild-eyed and with hair awry, 
his sleeves pushed well above his elbows, 
Big Bob held the two last named articles 
out to Little Bob with a groan. “For 
God’s sake, Bobby,” he cried, “take these 
and take care of them! I’m half crazy 
trying to put them in a place where | 
can’t forget them. If you'll just keep ’em 
and make it your one duty to guard ’em 
eee three o’clock, you may save my 
ife. 

Proudly Little Bob took them. Rev- 
erently he laid them close beside the new 
collar. 
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Gin had gone and the house was still. 
When noon came they essayed to eat 
their lunch, standing uneasily beside the 
kitchen table and choking down their 
dry bread and hastily spread chunks of 
butter. 

“T’ve got to have coffee,” Big Bob said 
suddenly, getting out the _percolater. 
“You have some too, Bobby. You'll 
need it.” 

Little Bob fele steadied and matured 
by the idea; but the unaccustomed taste 
disappointed him and he spit much of it 
into the sink. 

They lighted the gas under the water 
tank and stacked their dirty cups and 
spoons on the drain board. ‘No time to 
wash ’em,” asserted Big Bob. “I’m going 
to have my bath first, Son. Lord knows 
how long it’ll take me to dress.” 

Little Bob, waiting with a growing 
apprehension, heard the hiss of steam in 
the pipes, the sharpening of Daddy’s 
razor. In time he wandered down the 
hall and called anxiously through the 
door, “Gee, Dad, aren’t you ever going 
to get out? It’s late.” 

“Through in just a minute,” Big Bob 
shouted above the roar of the tub; but 
the splashing continued for a long time as 
Little Bob, clean towel in hand, leaned 
against the wall outside. When Big Bob 
finally made a dash for his room, old green 
bathrobe flapping about his heels, his son 
was quite certain that they would be 
late—that crime of all crimes against 
which they had been warning themselves 
for the last three weeks, that sin for 
which Mona, he was sure, would never 
forgive them. 

But they were not. Little Bob found 
time to scrub his neck, his ears, his toes, 
and the middle of his back. And he 
found, on going to Daddy’s room for 
succor, that the latter still had presence 
of mind enough to help him with his collar, 
to inspect critically his tie, his fingernails, 
his haircut. 

At this point Daddy was still in his 
shirtsleeves. The full shock of his glory 
was reserved for that moment when he 
came down the stairway, overcoat across 
his arm, and confronted the anxious gaze 
of his son, waiting, hand on doorknob, in 
the hall below. Little Bob gasped. The 
long, slim elegance of Daddy’s legs, the 
shining perfection of his shoes, the superb, 
smooth magnificence of his coat, the dark 
brown sweep of his hair, brushed back 
vigorously, but, most of all, the clear-cut, 
familiar lines of Daddy’s face, a spot of 
color now on each lean cheek, brought a 
lump of pride and awe to Little Bob’s 
throat that almost rendered him speech- 
less. ‘Gee, Dad,” he breathed, “you 
sure are class!” 

Big Bob laughed nervously. “Class!” 
he scoffed. “You go look at yourself.” 

He locked the door and gave the ke 
to Little Bob. “You keep this,” he said. 


HROUGH the seven speeding miles of 
the road into town, Big Bob spoke 
but once. Then, the car swerving abruptly 
with a sudden perilous lunge, he broke out 
so violently that Little Bob clung to the 
door in terror. “That license, Bobby— 
and the ring!” 
“T’ve got ’em,” Little Bob stuttered, 
“T’ve got ’em here safe.” 
When they neared the Rivers’ house, 
Big Bob groaned afresh. “Will you look 
at that string of machines!” he cried 








aghast. “And it’s not half past two ye, 
Oh, Lord, Bobby, we can’t walk right ip 
the front door and face ’em!” 

“There’s a sort of little alley in th 
back,” Little Bob reflected; “‘you can get 
into it down at the end of the block.” 

They sneaked in at a vine-covered side 
door, and lurked in the shadow of the 
stairway. “Hey!” Big Bob hissed at 
hurrying maid, “send Mr. Rivers back 
here, will you?” 

Tom’s greeting was not without ev- 
dence of strain on his own account, 
“Hello there!” he said. “On time and 
then some, aren’t you? Come back here 
—you can wait in this room. Where's 
the Rector?” 

“Why, he won’t get here until just be. 
fore three,” Big Bob was getting out of 
his duster. “I was going after him, but 
he said he had a luncheon engagement up 
in Mission Hills and would come down on 
the car.” 

“Well, you’re looking fine.” ‘‘om 
laughed. “How do you feel?” 

Big Bob’s look implied dislike. “Shut 
up!” he said. ‘You know darned well 
how I feel.” 

Tom laughed. ‘Well, I guess perhaps 

do. Want a bracer?” 

“No, I don’t,” Big Bob said. “I want 
to see Lucy.” 


“See Lucy!” Mona, hurrying past the 
doorway, caught the words. “Why, you 
absurd boy! Of course you can’t see 
Lucy. The idea!” 


“Well, I’ve got to go,” Tom at length 
remarked; “‘want to come along, Bobby, 
and get a good place in the front room!” 

Little Bob looked from one to the other. 
“Why—why I guess I’ll stay with Dad,” 
he said. 


THEY tried sitting still; they tried walk- 
ing up and down. Faint muffled sounds 
came from the floor above; from the next 
room a steady murmur, continuous as the 
roar of the sea. Once Big Bob paused to 
ress his ear against the wall. “Lord, 
obby, listen to that babble! And every 
one of those tongues has two eyes belong- 
ing to it.” He drew out a large handker- 
chief and passed it under his chin. “What 
if I trip over something, or speak up when 
I shouldn’t—and Jiminy Christmas, 
Bobby, what'll I do when it’s over?” 
Abruptly he drew a small flat box from 
his pocket. “Bobby,” he said, “do you 
suppose you can get this up to Lucy for 
me? I—I want her to have it before she 
comes down.” 
“Sure I can,” Little Bob promised. 
Cautiously, on tiptoe, he ascended the 
stairs. In the unfamiliar hall above he 
paused and listened until, from behind a 
door in the rear, came sounds—unmis- 
takable sounds. Very timidly he knocked. 
A tall girl came to the door, a girl in 
pink, with flowers in her arms. She 
looked surprised. “Why, what do you 
want?” she said, and laughed. 
He tried to peer past her—if only 
somewhere in that room he could catch a 
glimpse of Lucy’s small dark head and 
friendly eyes. But he could see only 
more girls—girls in more pink and with 
more flowers. ‘“Is—is Miss Rivers here?” 
he stammered, his tongue dry. “I—I 
want to see her just—just a minute.” 
The tall girl laughed again. “You 
can’t come in here,” she said, “and you 
can’t see Miss Rivers for awhile. You'll 
have to go away now.” 
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Summer Comfort 1n the Lex-Sedan 


4 ow SUCCESS of the Lex-Sedan 
is largely due to the fact that it 
is wholly and not partially convertible. 

From windshield to back, there is 
touring car openness, when side 
windows and members are entirely 


removed. 


When the sun is torrid, you four 
in the shade under the permanent top, 
with every access to the breezes and 
and your vision unobstructed. 

In winter the Lex-Sedan can be 
entirely enclosed. It is mounted on the 
famous Lexington Chassis that makes 


Lex-Sedan, $2585; Thorobred (Sport Model), $2285; Touring Car, $2185; Sedanette, $3150; Coupe, ¢ 


with cord tires 


such enthusiasts of Lexington owners. 
Ten large factories, specializing in 
motor car parts, are closely affiliated 
with Lexington, making possible 
higher quality at lower cost. 
See your Lexington Dealer or write 
to us. 
$3150—All Series “S” models equipped 


Above prices f. 0. b. factory and do not include taxes of any kind 


Lexington Motor Company, Connersville, Indiana, U. S. A. 
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Then, through his surge of disap- 
pointment, Little Bob saw something 

art the pink mass, saw that it was 
ea such a familiar yet such a different 
Lucy, a Lucy all in shiny white with a 
veil, a kind of glimmering cloud, about 
her. “Indeed, he shall come in,” she 
cried. “He shall come in right now. 
And you are all going out, every one of 
you. Yes, you are.” At their protests 
she laughed shakily. “Every one of you,” 
she said. 

When the door had shut behind the 
last pink and protesting girl, and Little 
Bob was left in the welter of flounces and 
slippers and hairpins and tissue paper 
and orange blossoms and faint sweet 
scents, Lucy slipped both 
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closed into Little Bob’s shoulder shook. 

“She said,” Little Bob rushed breath- 
lessly on, “that she was scared to come 
down and face all these people. She said 
she didn’t see how she was going to do it.” 

Big Bob stared at him for a moment 
without moving. Then the color ebbed 
back into his face and his laugh was weak 
with excitement and relief. .““Ye gods, 
what a narrow shave!” he said. 

He pulled out his watch and crystal- 
lized instantly into the man of action. 
Helplessness, uncertainty, _ perspiring 
dread vanished in a flash. For one second 
he calculated, then caught Little Bob a 
second time by the shoulder. “Bobby,” 
he ordered rapidly, “you get your cap and 





thing for you, Bob,” her voice was muf. 
fled, “but I am—s-scared.” 

Big Bob lifted her chin. “Scared 
enough,” he spoke rapidly, “scared 
enough to bolt with me right now, before 
anybody knows?” 

She pushed him off and stared at him, 
“You mean—?” 

“IT mean,” he said, “that the car js 
waiting in the alley, and that we have, 
say, three minutes to make our getaway 
down the back stairs before we’re cauzht, 
Will you?” 

She pressed both hands to her cheeks 
and looked quickly about her—at the 
flounces, and tissue paper, and flowers, 
and slippers, and ribbons, at all that 

Little Bob had seen and 


much more, at herself in 





arms round him. ‘“How— 
how’s your dad, Bobby?” 
she whispered. 

Little Bob moistened his 


lips. “‘He’s all right,” he 
breathed. “He sent you 
this.” 


She took the box and 
held it in one hand, but she 
did not open it. Instead 
she dropped to her knees 
beside him on the rug, and 
he found his nose suddenly 
buried in a mass of tulle. 

“Bobby,” Lucy’s voice 
came chokingly against his 
collar, his very new collar, 
“I—I’m scared to death! 
I d-don’t see how I can go 
downstairs and face them 
all—I just don’t.” The 
arms clasping Little Bob 
shook convulsively, and he 
pressed back, his own heart 
pounding at double speed. 

Lucy dried her eyes. “I 
don’t know why I am so 
silly,” she tried to smile 
bravely at Little Bob. “Of 


course I can go downstairs 





Mystery 
By Floyd Meredith 


My intimate and lovely thoughts 
That come uvon me unaware, 

Why is it that I may not tell them 
Anywhere? 


And yet, my thoughts so commonplace 


That never any beauty bear, 
Why is it that I may repeat them 
Everywhere ? 


the long mirror, as ‘ra- 
gilely exquisite a bride as 
ever paced slowly to che 
altar through the breath- 
less admiration of her 
friends. Then she looked 
back at Big Bob and her 
eyes were dancing. “Will 
I?” she cried. “You just 
watch me!” 

When Little Bob, his 
heart in his mouth, or 
rather pounding along furi- 
ously in his legs, had beat 
it down Thorn Street to 
the carline, he was just in 
time to fling himself upon 
The Reverend Mr. Howard 
as that gentleman tried to 
descend from the car. 
“Please,” Little Bob 
panted, ‘‘get back on the 
car or we'll be late.” 

“But—” The Reverend 
Mr. Howard started to 
protest. 

“Yes, Sir, I know,” Little 
Bob shouted desperately 
while the carful listened, 








if I must. Shall—shall we 
open this right now, 
Bobby, and see what’s inside?” 

Little Bob leaned against her shoulder. 

“Uh huh,” he agreed breathlessly. 

She pressed the clasp. “Oh, Bobby!” 
she cried, and stopped. “Oh, Bobby!” 

“Gee!”’ Little Bob breathed. 

“Since he can’t put it on for me, 
Bobby,” Lucy finally said, ‘“‘you’ll have 
to.” 

Clumsily his stubby fingers fumbled 
with the clasp. “It—it sure is class!’’ he 
stuttered. 

Lucy got to her feet, and together they 
regarded themselves in her long mirror. 
She bent and kissed him on one cheek. 
“That’s for you,” she whispered. Then 
she kissed him on the other cheek. “And 
that’s for—Bob. And—and don’t you 
tell him, Bobby, what I said about being 
scared.” 

But Little Bob was racing down the 
stairway, his heels clattering recklessly 
on the hard and shining boards. 

In the billiard room Big Bob was stand- 
ing with his back to the door. His arms 
were folded and he gazed desperately into 
the garden. Little Bob clutched his el- 
bow. “Dad,” he panted, ““Dad,—she’s 


up there crying, and she says she’s scared 
to death 

The color receded from Big Bob’s face 
in a wave. “My God, Bobby!” he cried. 
“what do you mean?” The fingers that 


?? 


run out the side door. Beat it to the car- 
line—straight down Thorn Street—as 
fast as you can. Get me? Nab Mr. 
Howard when he gets off the car and take 
him down to St. Paul’s, double quick 
time. Do you understand?” 

“T get you!” Little Bob shouted in-a 
whisper. 


pes BOB, heedless of the possibility of 
arriving guests, was taking the stair- 
way three steps at a time. All was quiet 
behind Lucy’s door. He knocked softly. 

“T don’t care who you are,” a muffled 
voice assured him, “‘you can’t come in.” 

“Lucy,” he said in a low voice, “it’s 
Bob.” 

Through the door he thought he heard 
her quick catch of breath. There was a 
subdued rush across the floor, the turn of 
a key and she was held fast against his 
heart. 

Big Bob kicked the door shut with one 
foot. “Lucy,” he said rapidly, his lips 
brushing her cheek, ‘“‘did you mean what 
you said to Bobby—about being scared?” 

Lucy pressed her face against the tight 
and shining smoothness of his coat. 
Mona could have told her that never 
again would her veil look fit to be seen; 
Big Bob’s arms were crushing it to a 

ulp. Without invitation she tightened 
hack arms round his neck. “I’ll do any- 





“T know you’re going to a 
wedding, Sir, but it’s not 
where you think it is. It’s down at St. 
Paul’s. Yes, Sir, it is. And please, if you 
don’t stay on the car, why we'll be late.” 

Little Bob, sitting gingerly on the edge 
of his seat, grasped his father’s marriage 
license in two sticky hands. The sweat 
of honest effort trickled from the palms. 
And at every lurch of the car he clutched 
his heart, where the little velvet box was 
securely buttoned inside his coat. 

When Lucy, her gown even lovelier 
than Madame had believed, her veil still 
much fresher than Mona would have 
ecepree: moved up the aisle on Big 

ob’s arm, shafts of dusty golden sun- 
shine from the high windows in the rear 
fell slantingly along the floor. White 
flowers, left from Sunday’s service, 
drooped against the altar. From some 
dim corner of the church a_shuffing 
janitor, at the Rector’s nod, laid down his 
broom and came forward. 

“Dearly beloved, we are gathered to- 
gether—” 

Little Bob swallowed and raised his 
head. He tried to listen; he tried to look 
at the Rector and understand his sonor- 
ous words; but he could see only Daddy’s 
face, stern and set in the dim light. 

“T, Robert, take thee Lucy—for 
better, for worse—to love and to cherish, 
till death us do part—and thereto I plight 
thee my troth.” 
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They all make vecordNe 


exclusively for Columbia 


There’s an all-star bill appearing 
every night on the biggest circuit in 
the world. The audiences they enter- 
tain number millions every night — 
avast and growing army of Columbia 
Record fans. 

Al Jolson, Nora Bayes, Van and 
Schenck, Harry Fox, Bert Williams, 
and Ted Lewis Jazz Band are the head- 
liners on this bill. Stop at some 
Columbia dealer’s. Buy these famous 
artists’ latest records. Enjoy an all- 
star bill each night at home. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE Co., NEW YORK 
Canadian Factory’: Toronto 


The Only N: 
Automatic 


plays and stops itself. 


Standard Models up to $300 
Period Designs ub to $2100 































on Set 
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Nothing to move or set or meas- 
ure. Just start the Grafonola and it 


Exclusively on 


the Columbia Grafonola. 
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With shaking fingers Little Bob wedged 
the ring into Daddy’s tightly clenched 
hand. 

He didn’t hear any more. Blindly he 
signed his name, along with the shambling 
janitor. Dumbly he clasped first Lucy, 
then Daddy tightly round the neck and 
heard their thurried, broken farewells. 
Dazedly he waved to them from the curb. 

“T’ll see that you get safely home,” the 
Rector said. “Upon my word, a most 
extraordinary affair.” 

Big Bob had turned the car up India 
street when a hesitant giggle from Lucy 
made him glance down quickly. . 

“Tt’s no use,” she shook her head rue- 
fully. “I’ve tried to stick it out, but it’s 
no use. We'll have to go back. Can’t 
leave Tom and Mona in the lurch like 
this. Just as well be sports.” 

Big Bob grinned as he swung the car 
round. “Been half expecting you to say 
that,” he said. “But believe me, J could 
leave ’em without a qualm!” 

Again the long string of machines was 
eyed with misgivings. “The alley for 
me!” Big Bob muttered. 

They sneaked through the yard and 
across the back porch. Lucy, rushing 
through the kitchen like a whirlwind, 
flung a breathless threat back over her 
shoulder at the astonished maid. “Jenny, 
if you tell anybody you’ve seen me here 
I'll beat you up!” 

In the back stairway they stopped to 
reconnoiter and to plan. “You,” Lucy 
said, one finger against Big Bob’s chest, 
“can hide in the linen closet while I 
change my clothes.” 

From the doorway they peered cau- 
tiously down the hall. It was deserted, 
but on the first landing of the stairway 
crowded a distracted Mona and six pink, 
excited bridesmaids. 

“T tell you,” the most excited one was 
whispering feverishly, “I’ve looked every- 
where and she’s gone.” 

“They’re all gone,” snapped Mona. 
“T can’t even find Bobby. Everybody 
downstairs is fidgeting and asking ques- 
tions, and I don’t know what to say or do. 
I could choke Lucy! I know this is some 
fiendish trick of hers.” 

Lucy snickered. “One, two, three— 
run!” she whispered, “—and on your tip- 
toes!” 
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Big Bob flattened himself against the 
stacks of Mona’s monogrammed linen and 
applied his eye to the crack in the door. 
The distant hum from downstairs rose 
and fell with an ever-sharpening rhythm. 
The desperate whispers of the pink brides- 
maids seemed to recede farther down the 
stairs. Big Bob mopped his brow and 
consulted his watch, and across the hall 
Lucy opened her door and signaled to him. 

Hand in hand they peered over the 
banisters. The girl at the piano tapped 
the keys with her fingernails. Mona, her 
hands spread out despairingly, stood in the 
archway. “Listen, everybody—I just hate 
to tell you—” she was saying. The pink 
bridesmaids. whispered behind her, a flut- 
tering rear guard. From the living-room 
came a dismayed surge of protest. 

“Jehoshaphat, I’m scared!” said Lucy. 

“Rats! Ym not,” Big Bob exulted. 
“Let ’em do their darnedest. They can’t 
hurt us now.” 

Lucy leaned farther over the banisters. 
“You can play the wedding march now, 
Helen,” she called clearly. “Oh, not the 
Lohengrin—Mendelssohn!”” 

In the stricken silence they came down 
halfway, within view of the breathless 
roomful. 

“Good-by, everybody,” Big Bob called, 
and tucked Lucy’s shaking fingers under 
his arm. “Too darned bad you couldn’t 
have come to our wedding.” 

Lucy flung her bouquet toward the flut- 
tering pink. “Catch—and good-by,” she 
cried. “And I hope you'll all have a per- 
fectly lovely time.” 

They got down the stairs and across 
the hall before even a sputtering Mona or 
a loudly shouting Tom could reach them. 
Only the tallest and swiftest of the pink 
bridesmaids was in time to see them 
crawl into the car in the alley. 


Ou along the road past Del Mar, when 
dinner at the inn was over and the 
moon had come up, when the throb of the 
ocean beat dully above the roar of the 
engine, Big Bob and Lucy rode in silence. 
Turning his head cautiously, he had looked 
down more than once in time to find a 
little happy smile wavering about the 
corners of her mouth. Now, suddenly, 
she laid her fingers on his arm. “Bob,” 
she said, “‘let’s go home!” 


He drew up so abruptly that the tires 
shrieked against the pavement. “Why, 
Lucy,” he cried in consternation, “again! 
Have you forgotten something?” 

“No, no!” she gave a quick, embar- 
rassed laugh, and blushed deeply to the 
edge of her small brown hat. “I don’t 
mean Tom and Mona’s this time. I mean 


—home.” 
“But, sweetheart—” bewildered, he 
“There’s nothing 


turned her to the light. 

there! The house is shut, and Gin’s 
gone—why, there’s not a speck of food on 
the place.” 

“But there are always grocery stores,” 
she begged. “And it’s all the better that 
Gin’s gone. J can cook. Please—oh, of 
course, if you want awfully to go on! But 
I'd lots rather go back. Wouldn’t you?” 

Big Bob, staring at her in the mocn- 
light, gave a whoop not unlike his son’s. 
“Would I!’ he shouted. 

On the old veranda, unpainted as yet 
because they had to be sure what color 
Lucy liked best, Big Bob stacked the 
bags, and left Lucy to sit upon them 
while he went to explore for an unlocked 
window. He found it in the kitchen, and 
groped back through the dark house to 
the front door. 

Lucy was looking out across the shad- 
owy garden and he had slipped an arm 
about her before she heard his step. 
“Bobby’s across the street at the Wil- 
liamson’s, you know,” he said. “Shall 
we get him now?” 

They walked together to the gate. “I'll 
wait here,” Lucy said. 

At the spot where the light from the 
Williamson’s living-room shone out across 
the lawn, Big Bob paused. Curiously he 
peered into the room. Mr. Williamson, 
feet stretched out, perused the evening 
paper; Mrs. Williamson rocked, absorbed 
in her magazine; silently and dully their 
son and his son regarded respectively 
their school books and the fire. Little 
Bob’s freckled face was round and tired; 
dejectedly his small tow-colored head 
sagged over the speller. 

Big Bob smiled back across the street 
where Lucy’s face was a white flicker in 
the moonlight. Then he turned again 
to the light. 

Het he called through the window. 





“Bugs, 


certainty. Just oneor two more questions 
and then to tell her. 

“What is your father’s age?” 

“He’s only seventy-three but jokingly 
claims he’s ninety.” 

“Ts he tall and spare?” 

“Ves,” 

“Is his hair long and-thin and white?” 

**Yes—white as snow and thin and long.” 

“Ts he a brilliant talker and does he 
speak French and Italian?” 

“Yes, and Russian and Greek and Ger- 
man—a wonderful conversationalist— 
but why are you asking me all this?’ 

She looked at me so wistfully that I 
had to tell her at once. 

“Because, Your Highness, with your 
permission I shall give myself the pleasure 


But No One's Fool” 


(Continued from page 44) 


of taking you to see your father tomorrow 
morning. He has been my guest during 
the past two weeks at my camp in the 
mountains. He’s up there now.” 

She collapsed. When she came to, I 
took her down to her limousine and sent 
her home without another word of ex- 
planation. Full of delightful anticipa- 
tions of the long drive in the morning— 
talk about joy-rides!—and the happiness 
of witnessing the reunion at “Camp 
Hookey,” I dined at the club and was 
settling down for an evening with the 
last Lancet, when I was called to the 
phone. It was the Princess. Her father 


had come home, and wouldn’t I please 
hurry right over to Coronado, as he said 
he would see me. 

“So good of you to come!” she ex- 
claimed as I was ushered into the draw- 
ing-room of the great house on the ocean 
front. “Father is in the library.” 

We chatted pleasantly for a few mo- 
ments and then she led me into the li- 
brary, where, under a huge umbrella of a 
lamp, an old gentleman in full evening 
dress sat reading a newspaper. 

‘‘Father,” said the Princess, “‘here is 
the doctor you said you would see if he 
called.” 

The old gentleman dropped his news- 
paper and looked up. 

It was Old Hicks. 
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On 


neglected trail intervals quite overgrown 
by the giant parsnip and _ broad-leafed 
thimbleberry; along the deep, dark, swirl- 
ing river that at every half mile showed 
a dozen places that I wanted to fish; 
through strange groves of giant cotton- 
woods that stood as tall and straight as 
firs; and at length in the darkness we came 
to an enforced camp on the trail, We 
built our fire and ate on the gravelly 
shore; and the mighty rock battlements 
looking down from across the valley were 
as full of grandeur as the midges on our 
shore were full of deviltry. 

3ut there was no use swearing at the 
pests Mr. G— said; the midges did not 
mind it and it was very bad form. Mr. G— 
was interesting. Once an athlete, a Boer 
Wir veteran, Alaskan prospector and 
general man of hard knocks, he was now 
but the shell of former days. He had 
sat at a desk of trouble far too long. 
When he married and settled down he 
gave up all his habits and now he did not 
drink, smoke, swear, tell lies, use tea or 
coffee or go fishing. His only really vicious 
habit was that he got up too early in the 
morning. He wore what he called “‘skin- 
shoes” (Indian moccasins) because his 
feet were tender. He had go-light camp- 
ing reduced to a scientific minimum. All 
he carried for bed and board could be tied 
up in a handkerchief and slung back of 
the saddle. He was frugivorous. People 
ate too much, he declared, and flesh meat 
was poison; his commissary department 
consisted of three or four little bags of 
odds and ends about the size of pin- 
cushions. The contents of one looked 
like bird-seed, but he explained that it 
was ground-up nuts; another held raisins 
and dates; the third was bran straight 
and that was as far as I ever got. Each 
had been calculated on the basis of heat 
calories and he knew to a fraction of one 
per cent what each organ of his body re- 
quired. When it came to chewing he had 
old Doc Fletcher “beaten to a frazzle.” 
It appeared wonderful to me and I sug- 
gested the simplicity of the scheme to Gus; 
but he opposed it. By the time we hit the 
Nicomin, he declared, Mr. G— would 
probably be ready for a feed of “whistler” 
(the region’s name for woodchuck). 

Our morning trail was one of extreme 
variety, some up and down grade with 
wondrous views. At the low elevation of 
some 1600 feet, at the Whitworth Ranch, 
abandoned save for two trappers who 
were putting up hay for their pack horses 
in winter, we spent the afternoon and 
when the heat of the day wore off we 
went after rainbow and bull trout, and 
one of the latter was twenty-four inches 
in length—measured. 


To the Top 


We had a long and hard day ahead of 
us, so rose with the first peep of gray day 
and after a breakfast feast of Dolly steaks 
fried in bear-tallow, and the most delicious 
hot biscuits I think I ever ate, we said fare- 
well to these trapper gentlemen, lords of 
the hills, and set off into the timber, 
bound for the summits again. 

Up, up we toiled. By 9:30 A. M. we had 
made 4300 feet; and an hour later at 5400 
feet we broke through into the sunlight. 
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the Skyline Trail 


(Continued from page 34) 


Oh, the wonder of it! It was as if the 
genius of the mountain had led us blind- 
folded to the summit, then torn off our 
masks and said “Behold the Cascades!” 
Below us lay a sea of white mist-wreaths 
that stretched off evenly to the horizon. 
Above it in the sunlight towered up the 
mountain gods: Hozomeen the magnifi- 
cent, and Twenty-three and Iron and 
Steamboat mountains, each seamed and 
patched and crowned with Winter’s glis- 
tening snow. Rolling away before us lay 
a winding green ridge with alpine firs 
sparsely scattered. The blue sky was 
overhead, the flowers were all about our 
feet. We were on the Skyline Trail. 

All day we followed this wonder trail— 
a day of days! I shall not attempt to de- 
tail it; every mile was different. We were 
in the open country following the back of 
the ridge, alpine scenery every yard of it. 
Often we traversed broad snow-banks. 
No obstructions now in our way; nothing 
to do but loll in the saddle and absorb 
this feast of the hill tops. 

-We camped at noon in Mowitch* basin; 
and here it was, I think, that Mr. G— 
first began to show up so creditably. The 
little pin-cushions were all empty now 
except the bran, but he sat up to the 
sinkers and sow-bosom with such whole- 
hearted intention that I could not keep 
my thoughts from rambling to the 
whistlers of the Nicomin. I asked Gus if 
he thought they—the whistlers—would 
be in good shape now and he thought 
they would: a big he-fellow would make 
a stew for about four hungry men, he 
reckoned. 

But later in the afternoon Mr. G— 
qualified properly. We were going down 
a long gentle slope and he was leading his 
mount—a big, sturdy gray mare—when 
she stumbled against his heel. Now, it is 
not pleasant to have one thousand pounds 
of horse stumping round on your tendon 
of Achilles—especially when you wear 
skin-shoes—and he whirled round wrath- 
fully. But he loved horses; he had just 
been telling us so, touchingly; so now he 
merely admonished the brute. Where- 
upon in a few minutes the old gray showed 
the effects of the admonition by treading 
on both of his heels at once. And as he 
lashed backward with his arms and jerked 
loose his abused members, two short, 
sharp, linguistic explosions cut the quiet 
air and drifted off across the startled 
flowers. They were good enough Eng- 
lish, both biblical and Billingsgate, horri- 
bly in earnest, but dreadfully bad form. 

Some one behind me was laughing—I 
think it was Gus; and he said: “Mr. G— 
is getting to be quite a man, isn’t he?” 

That evening the frugivorous one fell 
farther from grace by drinking strong black 





*“Mowitch” is Siwashfor a deer. One has to learn the 
slang, vernacular and nomenclature of this region to feel 
at home. They had even strange names for their horses— 
as you will have observed. Gus told me one day that the 
speech here was a mixture of Siwash, Mexican, French 
and a little English. He was correct, as usual. From 
bacon that was “sow-bosom”’ to a woodchuck that was 
“ground-pig’”’ or “whistler’’, there was little in the region 
that received its dictionary name. And most everything 
was a “bull.’? In addition to the horned Taurus of the 
range, there was the bull pine, the bull trout, the bull 
grouse, bull speech and bull whatnot. When I asked Gus 
the why of some of these things he said, “No sais pas me.”’ 


tea, and the following morning he went 
over to the devil entirely; for, after a light 
breakfast of trout, beans, bannock and 
sinkers (this last was local for hot-cakes) 
washed down by strong coffee, he went 
fishing. I looked for him at any time now 
to borrow Gus’s big pipe. 

In the morning it rained but we all went 
fishing. This was the lake of which Gus 
had sung to me—the lake where you had 
to stand behind a tree to change flies or 
put on bait; and the fishing was just about 
as bad as that. Even Mr. G— caught 
one. But again, after two huge meals, 
early in the afternoon we took to the trail 
—if such passage could be so called—and 
leisurely ambled down through some won- 
derful spruce woods to camp among the 
lodge-pole pines on the Psa 

Early next morning we left the chatter- 
ing Cambie with its thrush singing in the 
pines and the old merganser with her 
ewe in the eddies, and climbed for the 
summits again. There was no trail here; 
we made our own. 


Gus Makes Good 

We ate in a little paradise glen in the 
broken woods and then worked upward 
round the back of the Three Brothers to 
the very roof of the Skyline Trail at over 
7000 feet. Back of us and westward across 
the alpine fields to where rose the paling 
snow-crowns, for an hour or two lay one of 
the most soul-stirring scenes we had yet 
seen on this trail. It was mighty, magnifi- 
cent—the kind of thing that catches the 
breath, half starts a tear, and we have no 
words for it. 

In mid-afternoon T— called back from 
the lead for me to use my glasses on an 
object he indicated up a shallow, snow- 
filled draw some quarter of a mile distant. 
He said he thought it was a deer. Now, 
the big deer of Gus’s and T—’s romancing 
had now become a joke with me and I 
looked, took note of the blanched roots of 
an uprooted fir protruding from the snow 
and said “‘Not this time!’ A few minutes 
later when he had cut the distance in two, 
he repeated his half-belief and stopped his 
horse. I took a real good look now, then 
just to be agreeable and convince the gen- 
tleman, I climbed down and took out my 
field-glasses. Shades of all the Nimrods! 
I was gazing into the face of the most out- 
rageously big deer I ever expect to see 
while I am sober. His horns—in the vel- 
vet— were like the roots of a fir; he was 
lying behind the snow and peering over 
the rim, eyeing us coolly! Then we rushed 
him and at a hundred yards—up went one 
big bouncing chap that we had not seen— 
then another! and after them sprang the 
monstrosity cutting across the snow and 
making it fly as he dug in his hoofs. The 
does and fawns, Gus explained, always 
held to the timber, but the big bucks come 
aloft to summer in the open and form ex- 
clusive clubs of their own sex. 

In the evening we passed among a series 
of small alpine lakes, each of an acre or 
more, and came to a halt for the night at 
Buck-bone camp, close to the descent of 
the Nicomin Ridge. We had almost com- 
pleted the circuit; we were nearing the 
Hope Trail again and it was but one hard 
day now to Princeton. 
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The Pulse of the Pacific 


more than a billion dollars’ worth of junk 
without intrinsic value or usefulness, imports 
whose principal function is the creation of envy and the 
widening of class distinctions. 

During the year referred to imports of laces and em- 
broideries had a value of $120,000,000, compared with less 
than $30,000,000 in 1914. Fur imports rose from $14,- 
000,000 in 1914 to $130,000,000 in 1920. Diamonds and 
precious stones increased from $34,000,000 to $120,000,000. 
Imports of silk and silk manufactures rose from $13 5,000,000 
in 1914 to $560,000,000 in 1920. 

We should worry. We’ve got the money. Why shouldn’t 
we blow it in? Still, the purchasers of diamonds should 
remember this prophecy: When they try to pawn or sell the 
1920 diamonds in 1922, they won’t be able to get half their 
money back. Liberty bonds, on the other hand, will be 
worth more in 1922 than they are today. 


U U 


Cantaloupes, How was your breakfast cantaloupe this 
Cannon Balls morning? Ours had the consistency of a 
dc baseball and the flavor of dehydrated 

and Curses . 
wood pulp. Yesterday we drew one 


that collapsed wearily and turned into mush the moment 
the knife touched it. Tomorrow we'll have blackberries. 

It is queer that the cantaloupe growers of the Far West, 
particularly those of the Imperial Valley in California, seem 
to be unable to learn anything concerning the proper pick- 
ing time of this delectable melon. Every season they send 
out carloads of cannon ball cantaloupes that arouse a vio- 
lent succession of cuss words all along the line clear to the 
consumer. Every season the first ripe cantaloupes bring 
tremendous prices and every season the price is smashed 
by the avalanche of green, hard, unripe melons dumped 
into an eager market. 

Western citrus fruits, apples, pears, peaches and grapes 
have been standardized until they command a premium in 
every market. Can’t the cantaloupe growers learn that 
honesty really is the best policy? 


U U 


A little while ago wool was worth almost 
aPanic inthe its weight in silver. In July it scarcely 
Fall of 1921 could be given away. The Federal Re- 

serve Board was asked for help by the 
sheep men who had spent large amounts in producing the 
wool and suddenly found no market for their output. In 
February calf skins brought $9.50; in July they had dropped 
to $2.50.. Horse hides tumbled from $22 in December to as 
low as $8 in midsummer, and other hides declined forty to 
fifty per cent in value. Australia and New Zealand had on 
hand, in transit and in British storage, hundreds of thou- 
sands of mutton and beef carcasses which the United King- 
dom could not consume, and the report came that England 
would ship thirty-six million pounds of this surplus mutton 
and lamb to the United States. 

What has happened? Why this sudden flood of various 
raw materials unable to find a market despite decreased 
world production? 

It is an obvious fact that several hundred million Euro- 
peans are not producing the accustomed, normal quantity 
of commodities. Even in Great Britain production has not 
yet reached the pre-war level. France and Belgium are 
still behind their former records, and east of the Rhine 
stagnation and chaos stretch across two continents, 

It is also obvious that the United States produces more 
and that the average American consumes more than in 1914, 
a condition which likewise prevails throughout America. 

Given an abnormally low production in continental 
Europe and a surplus in America, it would seem natural 


Look Out for 


(Continued from page 20) 


that Europe would fall all over itself to buy 
America’s excess. That’s what happened in 
1919, the year when the world went buying-mad. 

But this year continental Europe, having exhausted its 
credit and having little to exchange for American goods and 
for the raw materials of other countries, is ceasing its pur- 
chases and increasing its funerals. While New Zealand 
meat is rotting, thousands are dying daily of starvation and 
starvation diseases in central and eastern Europe. While 
American and Australian producers can’t find buyers for 
their wool and hides, two hundred million people in conti- 
nental Europe go in rags and without shoes. 

Why don’t they buy the surplus? Because they must give 
either gold or other goods in exchange and they have neither. 
Their factories are idle because they lack coal, transportation 
or raw material or all three. There is nothing for a large 
part of the industrial population to do but tighten the belt, 
turn out the light to save kerosene and wait for death. 

The more European funerals, to put the tragedy on the 
basis of undiluted selfishness, the fewer customers for 
America’s surplus of copper, cotton, lard, cottonseed, shoes, 
implements and a thousand other commodities. We are not 
yet ready and organized to consume this surplus at home. 
Therefore the surplus Europe needs and can’t buy is piling 
up higher and higher. When it reaches a certain height, 
American production must slow down all along the line, 
prices must crash, millions must cease work and go idle. 

That point is still far away. It can not possibly be reache« 
before late in the fall of 1921. If that point is ever reached, 
the resulting panic will make the 1893 whirlwind look like a 
zephyr. But it need not be reached. All that is necessary 
is a firm insistence upon the de-Balkanization of Europe 
backed by economic and financial assistance. 

If continental Europe is saved from starvation, idleness 
and war, American business will prosper for an indefinite 
period. But it can not be saved while unrestrained im- 
perialism dominates the councils of the victors. 


Lv) U 


Poland’s Car of The Treaty of Versailles recognized the 
Empire Hits an independence of Poland and fixed certain 
Open Switch boundaries of the reconstituted state. 
Long before the treaty was signed, how- 
ever, the Poles had gone a hundred miles and more beyond 
the limits of the territory assigned to them by the armistice 
provisions. While Esthonia, Livonia, Lithuania and Fin- 
land made peace with the Russians, the Poles kept up their 
private war in order to gain all the territory the Polish state 
had controlled at the moment of its greatest expansion. 

Last winter Moscow offered to make peace with Poland 
on any reasonable terms. When the peace offer came the 
largest part of the Polish population was actually starving, 
kept from wholesale death only by American charity. 
Typhus was killing hundreds every day, the death rate 
among children and the aged was frightful, the industries 
were unable to start, transportation had broken down and 
the state was bankrupt, paying its internal bills by printing 
more paper money while the United States, France and 
England supplied the equipment for the armies in the field 
against Russia. 

If any country ever needed peace, that country was 
Poland, yet the Polish government haughtily turned down 
the Russian peace offer and this spring started a violent 
offensive which was rewarded by the capture of Kieff. 

In June Kieff was lest again. In July the Polish armies 
were in full retreat on all fronts. European observers ex- 
pected the Russian armies to penetrate clear to Warsaw. 

The League of Nations ignored the war while Poland 
seemed to be winning. Will it now call upon its member 
nations for money, arms and men to uphold Article Ten? 
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Skyscraper 


or Bungalow 


Both are improved in appearance 
and years of life added to them by 
the application of good paints and 
varnishes—Bass-Hueter Paints and 
Varnishes. Bass-Huetery painting is, 
in fact, an economy. A well-pre- 
served building is readily sold or 
rented. 

Bass-Hueter indicates a product for 
every painting purpose—for a big job 
or a little one. The highest grade of 
materials and expert knowledge are 
combined to make Bass-Hueter prod- 
ucts pre-eminent. Let us solve your 
painting problems. 

BASS-HUETER PAINT COMPANY 


Since 1857 
SEATTLE PORTLAND =‘ SANFRANCISCO _LOS ANGELES 
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There is a Bass- 
Hueter product 
for every paint- 
ing or varnishing 
need. 













“Save the Surface 


and You Save All’ 
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Light may be regulated by blinds. These 


windows are of the car type that 
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lower into the wall 


HE commonly accepted term 

“sleeping-porch” is more or less 

a misnomer. It should _ be 

changed to “fresh-air sleeping- 
room,” as being more truthfully descrip- 
tive. 

However, adhering to the original name, 
the sleeping-porch is unquestionably 
rendered more generally practical by 
being completely enclosed and regarded 
as an ordinary room whenever it becomes 
desirable to do so. The outside walls— 


and there ought to be two or more of 


such—should be given over principally 
to windows. These may be closed during 
the day against disagreeable winds and 
opened at night according to the weather. 
The casement type, of either the inward 
or outward swinging kind, is very 
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Practical 
Sleeping Porches 





popular because easy to manipulate and 
comparatively inexpensive. The so- 
called car window is also much in favor 
and is indeed a practical kind. It is set 
above the middle of the wall; in the wall 
space directly underneath there is a sort 
of pocket into which it drops when opened; 
the casing including a special hinged cap 
to cover or reveal the pocket or slide. 
Still another type of window is the 
horizontally telescoping kind. This 
means that the casing is designed with 
top and bottom grooves in which the 
window may be slipped to one side or 
the other. 

Glass windows are not absolutely 
necessary nor always used. The window 
spaces may be simply screened or covered 
with both screens and canvas curtains. 
In fact curtains or blinds of some kind 
should be used in any case, in order to 
regulate the light. The beds may be 
placed in a free circulation of air in the 
windowed end or moved far enough back 
to be out of a draught. 

In the first picture is seen a corner of a 
small sleeping-porch that has windows 
of the car type, provided with wood-strip 
blinds which are raised by rolling. When 
these windows are dropped into the wall 
beneath, a hinged strip or cap fits down 
over each pocket mn they are out of 
sight and out of the way. Blinds of the 
kind here shown are exceedingly satis- 
factory, for with the window wide open 
they may be used for regulating the 
circulation of air, as well as for tempering. 
or shutting out sunlight. The furniture 
includes plain enameled twin beds and 
chairs of wicker. 





Attic space is here made serviceable and enjoyable. 
In summer the beds occupy the window end 


windows. 








There are three walls with hinged 














A window in the second story converted into 
a door gives access to a built-on 


fresh-air bedroom 


An exterior view is given of a small 
sleeping-porch added to an already-built 
house. Extended from the second story 
over the rear-entry porch, it has three 
outside walls, one of which contains six 
windows and the other two four each. 
The window spaces are screened and 
curtained, no glass being used; the 
curtains are of heavy canvas, reasonabl 
weatherproof, and are used to regulate 
draughts and light, as well as to keep out 
dust during the day. 

Another illustration shows the interior 
of an especially practical and well-planned 
fresh-air sleeping-room in an _ attic. 
Located partly in a gable, the room has 
windows in each of three walls, the end 
one containing three pairs. They are of 
the casement type, hinged’ to swing 
inward, and have screens as well as 
dainty curtains. 

An important thing to consider about 
the enclosed sleeping-porch is that it is 
much easier to keep clean. It also may 
be furnished comfortably and in neater 
style; and because of its adjustment to 
draught and light it is more universally) 
enjoyed, being at all times independent 
of the weather. Some of the most 
successful of such rooms are those which 
serve as play rooms for children during 
the day when the weather necessitates 
indoor amusement. 

A little ingenuity can usually provid 
for adding a fresh-air room to a house 
already constructed. Perhaps the easiest 
Way is to close in a suitably located porch 
In any event it can usually be built on as 
an extension; or perhaps an ordinary 
bedroom may be altered to serve as a 
sunroom by day and an open room by 
night. Cuarces ALMA Byers. 
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uick Relief from Housiné Shortage 





Complete Delivery of Materials Guaranteed 


It is a well known fact that present stocks of building material are 
he lowest in history. No relief of the shortage in the open timber 
narket isin sight. There are four buyers to every single stick of lumber 
ivailable. If lumber operations in the forests were increased three 
times greater than the present production, it would hardly supply the 
market this year; but we anticipated this situation long ago, so that the 
Aladdin yards to-day are bulging with stocks. 

Aladdin capacity for turning out readi-cut houses was thus prepared 
to meet the extraordinary demand of home builders this year. Every 
day train loads of material are received in the Aladdin warehouses— 
proving the Aladdin foresight and organized preparedness. Every 
Aladdin house in 1920 will be shipped comfletely, as to all material. 
This is positively guaranteed to every purchaser and there will be no 
costly delays if you build by the Aladdin method. 











Where else can you get this assurance? Where else can you get 
such service? Where else, indeed, can you procure a complete assem- 
blage of all the necessary materials for your building? The country-wide 
building program, launched to overcome the national scarcity of homes, is 
crowding the market to a standstill. The demand for material has taxed the 
available supply to the utmost. 

Ten million people are to be housed before October, if possible. The 
available built houses are practically sold out. Rents have doubled and 
trebled, and the rush to build grows daily. Quick action is imperative. 
District after district has met with a shortage of one material or another and 
forced builders to impassable stoppage of progress. 

For those who would build this year, quick action is necessary. The Aladdin Homes solve 
all difficulties. They offer quick relief and delivery with guaranteed 








but the actual erection of the building. Fourteen years of succcss 
has proven it to be the one sure, economical and satisfactory way 
to have a home this year. 

We have prepared a 100-page book, illustrated in colors, of 
Aladdin Homes, in which you will find complete details. 

Send stamps today for your copy of Aladdin Homes No. 297. 


The Aladdin Co. 


Portland, Oregon 


- Bay City, Michigan Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
Branches: Wilmington, N. Carolina Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


complete shipment. The Aladdin method leaves nothing necessary (j 
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Roses and Driftwood 


ERE are pink roses wreathed over the top of 


a little brown cottage by the sea. And as 

the door on the “Juliet” balcony swings open, 

pink roses can be seen inside, too, the wall- 
paper carrying out the scheme in a lattice design 
through which roses hang. One warm day a ruby- 
throated humming-bird flew in, lured by the paper 
roses in the cool retreat. 

This Dorothy Perkins, instead of rambling at its 
own free will, has been trained to follow the architecture, 
thus accentuating and at the same time softening the 
wide-spreading Swiss roof-lines and the overhanging 
balcony. At the end of June, when its spring bloom 
Is over, it is cut back severely. After resting all 
summer it blooms again in October. 

The cottage is finished on the outside with redwood 
“shakes.” Its chimney of rough brick suggests 
warmth and comfort within. The knocker is a bit of 
anchor chain from the wreck of the steamer R. D. 
Inman which went to pieces on the rocks near by 
several years ago. Those who gain admittance to 
the artistic living-room find a fire of driftwood burning 
brightly on the hearth. Mary D. BarBer. 





delicious enough to be used 
for entertaining, but sufh- 
ciently simple that the 
hostess can prepare and 
serve it if necessary. 


MENU 
Fruit Cup 
Mock Squab 
New Peas and Potatoes 
in Cream 
Hot Rolls 
Brussels Sprout Salad 
French Green Pepper 
Dressing 
Frozen Chocolate Pudding 
Coffee 

SumMeR Frurr Cup— 
Cut 3 peaches into small 
pieces, seed 1% cup of sweet 
grapes and remove the pits 
from % cup of sweet cher- 
ries. Mix and sprinkle with 
powdered sugar and pour 
over the juice of 1 large 
orange. Allow to stand in 
a cold place 2 hours. Put 
into cocktail or sherbet 
glasses and garnish each 
with one or two large per- 
fect strawberries. 

Mock Sguas—Cut very 
thin slices of veal into pieces 
about 5 inches long and 3 
inches wide. Chop any trim- 
mings left from the veal and 
a small piece of fat salt pork. 
Mix with an equal quantity 
of fine cracker crumbs, 1 
tablespoon of chopped green 
chile pepper and the chopped 
meats from 1 dozen walnuts. 
Moisten with a beaten egg 
and a little hot water. 
Spread each piece of veal 
with a thin layer of dressing, 
roll up and fasten with 
toothpicks. Dredge with 
flour and fry quickly until 
golden brown. Place in a 
double boiler, add tomato 
sauce to-half cover and cook 
1 hour or until veal is ten- 
der. Serve on triangles of 
toast with tomato sauce and 
garnish with parsley. 

New Peas AND PoTaTOES 
iv CreamM—Boil 1% cups 
each of peas and potatoes 





A Western 


Luncheon 


FAVORITE form of Western 
hospitality is the delightful 
noonday luncheon which is often 
served on a charming screened- 

in veranda surrounded by climbing vines 
and roses, or under the blue sky itself, in 
one of the many gardens for which the 
West is famous. 

The table may be laid with colored 
doilies, sometimes to match the china, 
the general scheme of decoration or the 
flowers, arranged in a low bowl that they 
may not intercept a bit of pleasant 
gossip across the table. 

Here is a typical menu, followed by 
recipes in a quantity sufficient for six 
persons. It provides a luncheon quite 





and add to 1% cups of thin white sauce 
to which 3 tablespoons of finely chopped 
parsley has been added. Put into small 
greased ramekins, cover with buttered 
crumbs and brown in a hot oven. 

Brussets Sprout Satap—Boil Brus- 
sels sprouts until tender but not broken, 
drain and chill. Prepare French dressing 
and add 1 finely chopped or grated green 
bell pepper. Arrange the sprouts on 
lettuce and pour the dressing over them. 

Frozen CxocotaTE Puppinc—Heat 
1% cups of milk and 2 squares of un- 
sweetened chocolate until chocolate melts. 
Pour onto 2 egg yolks mixed with 34 cup 
of sugar and cook until eggs thicken the 
mixture. Cool, add 1 cup of thick cream, 
whipped, 1 cup of chopped roasted 
almonds and 1 cup of chopped walnuts. 
Pour into a mold and pack in equal parts 
of ice and salt for 3 hours. 

HesTER ConkLIN and 
PauLINE ParTRIDGE. 





Making a Home 
for Herself 


ECAUSE she wanted a home in the 

West, Miss Antoinette Skelton 

came to Pasadena from Chicago. 

She was young, energetic and ad- 
venturous. Having some capital, she in- 
vested in an eight-room bungalow, outfit- 
ting it with furniture which she had brought 
with her. Her next step was to rent the 
house to a winter tourist for a hundred 
dollars a month and establish herself in a 
small apartment at twenty-five dollars 
per month. Then she traded her Chicago 
house for a five-acre orange ranch—a 
risky thing for an Easterner to do, for 
oranges have ways of their own, including 
cultivation, irrigation, fertilization, fumi- 
gation, transportation and botheration. 
But she set herself resolutely to learn the 
business, which meant living on the place. 
As there was no house, and funds had 
decreased, Miss Skelton decided to build 
a “California” house, which is an un- 
plastered dwelling with just one thickness 
of board between occupant and weather. 
Eight hundred dollars provided five 
rooms, large and homelike. One bedroom 
and the kitchen have wire screen for two 








Miss Skelton in action in her orchard 


walls, with canvas curtains, for rainy 
spells, which can be lifted to let in the air 
of pleasant weather. The wood trim is 
white, the walls a blue-gray tinted to har- 
monize with a huge clock framed in carved 
wood brought from Europe by the owner’s 
ancestors. Blue and White rag rugs on 
the floors and figured cretonnes framing 
the French windows, sprays of blossoms 
and a brown basket filled with oranges, 
make a charming and inexpensive interior. 
Under the walnut tree in summer canvas 
is spread, hammocks swing in the shade, 
tables and easy-chairs suggest comfort 
and cheer to guests. 

In the orange grove Miss Skelton wears 
khaki bloomers and waist, heavy shoes 
and gloves and a broad-brimmed hat. 
She handles spade, pruning shears, long- 
handled clips and curved saw with ease, 
digs ditches and turns on the water and 
is quite indifferent to the labor problem. 
She now has an income from poultry and 
walnuts as well as oranges. 

CarriE L. Grout. 


























** Cleans Without 
Beating 
and Pounding’’ 


(Look for the Red Band) 
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THE PRESTIGE OF THE OHIO-TUEC 


is firmly founded on its efficiency and durability—not on words but 
deeds. Note the select company in which it is always found, observe 
the beauty of its design and consider its popular price but judge it 
above all else for its cleaning power. 


Let us show you, in your own home, how it “Cleans Without 
Beating and Pounding.” No obligation whatsoever. Write for illus- 
trated and instructive booklet and name of our nearest dealer. 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
James F. Kinder, Western Distributor, 610 Concord Building, Portland, Oregon 
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New York City. 
Dear Editor: 
ROM the time we had our first 
lesson in art and beauty, we have 
been taught that an air of robust- 
ness and strength is prejudicial to 
beauty—that an appearance of fragility 
and delicacy are practically essential to 
beauty. The photographs arriving by 
every steamer from the French races 
upset this old theory, for these last- 
minute revelations snapped where fashion 
and beauty foregather from the four cor- 
ners of the earth show women frankly 
inclined to avoirdupois; corsetless, with 
freedom and abandon, stoutness accen- 
tuated by the cut and drape of the gown. 

The race photographs reveal many 
other points of interest. Embroidery and 
more embroidery seems to have capti- 
vated the mode. Entire skirts are cov- 
ered with the lovely braid embroidery; 
beige or white on navy blue, black or 
brown, which in design traces its origin 
back to Algiers. The bodice, being plain, 
gives the effect of a combination costume. 
This combination idea is prophetic. 

I was privileged to see the advance 
models of the tailored suits designed by 
America’s foremost establishment. The 
suit which stood out as being distinctly 
new, exceptional in line and treatment, 
was a navy blue silk duvetyne, made with 
a long slender coat which reached far be- 
low the knees, banded to the hips with 
silver gray duvetyne, and this band was 
embroidered in close-set rows of narrow 
strips of black cellophane braided as 
mother was wont to aid sister Susie’s 
hair, with black rope silk. The narrow, 
tight-fitting sleeves for which this house 
is noted were cuffed to the elbow with the 
gray embroidered duvetyne, and at the 
wrists were caught snug and fast with a 
strap and silver buckle. -The best suit 
they show was a black unfinished cheviot 
with a white crayon stripe. The coat, 
faultless in line and fit, was long and slim, 
reaching below the knees; with the skirt 
straight and narrow, much longer than 
heretofore, only seven inches from the 
ground. The manikin that displayed this 
model was thin to attenuation. She wore 
a white frilly blouse and pink poppy as a 
boutonniére; a saucy little black velvet 
hat with a coque feather perched on the 
side, black patent leather pumps, gray 
cloth gaiters and pull-on gray suede 
gloves. The ensemble was perfect. From 
this exhibition I gathered these salient 
facts that you will do well to keep in mind 
when buying your Autumn tailleur: coats 
are long, reaching below the knees; skirts 
are narrow and much longer, six to eight 
inches from the ground; suits are beltless. 
There is a new skirt which may gain favor 


iy I J 
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later if shorter coats come in, and that is 
the circular skirt, but for the early Au- 
tumn tailleur it will not hold first place. 

I: is too early to talk with authority of 
Autumn millinery. We know just one 
thing that is certain—the millinery world 
is irrevocably committed to two fabrics, 
velvet and silk duvetyne, and that coque 
feathers are receiving even royal consid- 
eration, and not only for millinery will 
they be used, but they appear as lovely 
collars on afternoon or evening wraps— 
they fringe the bottom of an opera coat. 

The race-meets at our own race courses 
were most interesting from a fashion 
standpoint. Talk of economy, of re- 
striction in buying; not in all my expe- 
rience have I seen such lavish dressing on 
this side of the ocean as I saw at Belmont 
Park. As I predicted some months ago, 
gray was the predominant color with 
beige in second place, and I further pre- 
dict that for early Autumn there will be a 
vogue of a color which will combine these 
two tones, gray and beige. 

Yellow in all its shades seems to have 
taken New York by storm as a mi-saison 
color. I journeyed downtown on the ’bus 
recently and commenced to count the 
windows, beginning ‘at Fifty-seventh 
street down to Thirty-fourth, and all the 
smart shops were done in yellow. Yellow 
hats, gowns, blouses and evening wraps 














in every shade, beginning with a deep 
copper tone and going on through tie 
color card to the light citron shade. 

The big floppy hats wreathed with 
flowers are positively an epidemic on 


Fifth Avenue. One sees the big navy blue 
hats with white lilies of the valley un:il 
the sight of them is wearisome. They 
have been copied and commonized as his 
been the Lanvin cape wrap of navy blue 
satin embroidered in flat white braid, 
banded with silver braid, until they have 
about as much style value as has the garb 
of an orphanage asylum. 

Last evening I was dining downtown 
at an Italian restaurant, when in came a 
screen star, in one of those much copied 
Lanvin cape wraps. I was disappointed 
in her as an exponent of style, but when 
she dropped her wrap | forgave her. Her 
frock was as chic as one could wish—a 
simple black charmeuse with a guimpe of 
white satin; the brief sleeves were fringed 
with black monkey fur. She wore a string 
of pearls and a tiny black hat with 
swishing black paradise. Sans wrap, she 
“registered” the last degree of good taste 
and smartness. 

The yachting races held the attention 
of society, and Regatta togs received se- 
rious consideration. A white serge Re- 
gatta suit, plaided all over in dark blue 
stitchery, was smart, and from Paris 
came a yachting suit with a long coat of 
brilliant red golf flannel fastened the en- 
tire length of the front with gilt buttons. 
The side-plaited skirt was of navy blue 
serge. To go with these Regatta suits 
a special sailor hat was designed; black 
rough straw, high crown and narrow 
brim, banded with a soft swathing of 
white crepe Georgette with facing to 
match and bound on the edge with silver 
braid. 

The cables. bring quite a lot of reference 
to the Czecho-Slav influence in Autumn 
fashions. A well known cinema. star 
brought over a Czecho-Slav peasant 
bridal costume and was much _photo- 
graphed in it. It was really very artistic, 
especially as to line and colors, and the 
embroidery was lovely. 

Another influence which will be promi- 
nent in the new fashions is the Alsatian. 
I saw a frock designed by a Fifth 
Avenue shop which was taken from a 
peasant costume, made of an old-fash- 
ioned hand-blocked English print. The 
tight-fitting bodice laced up the front 
with an ombre shaded velvet ribbon over 
a ‘soft guimpe and sleeves of white mous- 
seline. The skirt was wide and finished 
with a deep hem. 

Paris is promising that her Autumn 
and Winter models will eclipse all her 
previous efforts. We shall see. 

Tue FAsHIontisvT. 
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Mademoiselle ‘La Creole”’ 








e 2 Let “La Creole” dive you lovely hair 


re d 
The wonderful hair of the Creoles is a mark of their pure French-Spanish descent as 

















” d well as of the care they give it. They have retained many of the “‘secrets de toilette”’ 
* which added so much to the charm for which the daughters of France are famous. 
cr 
=e Neglect is the usual cause of unattractive, “La Creole’ Liquid Shampoo is the ONLY 
> t oS 
' thin, lifeless hair. Neglectful women are their shampoo made from a mentholized cocoanut oil 
red 5 
Ing own worst enemies. Regular, wisely directed base. The stimulating, delightful effects of men- 
2 d ab ab 
r a care is all the aid that nature needs to make thol, the thorough, gentle cleansing of cocoanut 
she . . . ° ° P 
oe your hair attractive. oil, leave the scalp glowing with clean, vigorous 
Ste - 5 5 5 
4 So do let your hair be lovely. Regularly two —_ the hair soft and beautiful. After each 
Ol é ; , : , (ha CO 2 Bete: “Pons 
s ‘ x ” 4 Ss 7, " : 2 
au or three times a week rub ‘‘La Creole” Hair penges lap ; La Creole Hair Tonic to the 
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Re Tonic into the scalp with a rotary motion of the FOCKS Ce tHe _ Be regular in these simple 
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me finger tips. Thus circulation is stimulated and treatments The growing beauty of your hair 
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of hair roots supplied with nourishment needed will delight you. 
n- for vigorous, beautiful hair. ‘ ; 
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ae Creole’’ Hair Tonic, is recognized by the Council For hair that has become gray, gray streaked 
a of the American Medical Association for the or faded, “La Creole” Hair Dressing is a treat- 
of treatment of dandruff and baldness. Thus ment for the gradual restoration in 4 to 6 weeks 
to “La Creole’ has the most distinguished endorse- of the natural color—lightest brown to deepest 
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ment. It promotes a vigorous, healthy condition. black, whatever the natural color was. It must 
ce not be confused with common dyes. Refine- 
a The invigorating shampoo ment approves its use. 
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nt Regular shampooing is essential also. The Send coupon for interesting booklet, ‘“‘La 
o tel D> 
4 shampoo used should be as beneficial as the Creole—Hair Beautiful.” Shows style of hair 
ie tonic. dress best suited for each type. 
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h their excellence | La Creole Laboratories. 
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a i Alt Drug Stores and Department Stores SHE Tenth Seren, Miaghio: Teas ; ae 
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GILBERT NINE” 
RADIUM 





Time tn sight 
day or night 


Here's an all-time alarm clock, a real 
timepiece. 

Runs noiselessly and rings you up right 
on the dot—today, tomorrow, any time, 
at your bidding. Radium markings keep 
‘time in sight day or night.” 


The king pin of all alarm clocks. 
WILLIAM L. GILBERT CLOCK COMPANY 


Makers of Good Clocks Since 1807 
Winsted Dept. S Connecticut 
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Fifty! Fifty! 


(Continued from page 39) 


by the anti-administration forces of the 
time. They don’t know what the Cur- 
cules is or are, nor do they care, such is the 
appalling ignorance and indifference of 
the average newspaper reader. Neither 
does the editor, but the solution of the 
thing is very simple. The editor imag 
is not so young as he was. In fact, he is 
hastily approaching sixty, and the sweet- 
est words he writes, the most consoling 
and soothing words, are to be found at 
regular stated intervals in his Curicules 
editorial. 


Quotations on Reaper Stock 


If all these Looking Backward gentle- 
men told the precise truth about their 
preference in reading, we would discover, 
no doubt, that many of them are hopeless 
addicts of the mortuary type of literature. 
We would find that the obituary column 
in the morning paper is a source of much 
innocent pleasure, especially on those 
cheery mornings when the age average is 
high. The usual custom, with regard to 
the obit. col. is to skip the names and ad- 
dresses which, of course, are of no impor- 
tance. Some mornings the vital statistics 
are encouraging. ‘They may read this 
way: Mary Jones, died, 87; Martha Ma- 
lone, died, 91; Jerry Kincaid, died, 77; 
Oscar Fishbaum, died, 80; Sam Limper, 
died, 88—and so on, down to the heavy 
line where the births begin. These are in- 
deed the sunny mornings. The author 
then takes his pen in hand and sits down 
briskly to the day’s work. He starts on 
his new novel or his new play with energy 
and gusto, murmuring the clever things 
aloud to see how they sound before put- 
ting them imperishably down. He hums 
gently, smiles at the canary and looks like 
a man who is enjoying life to the full. On 
| such mornings his wife may discuss the 
| bills with him freely. 

If, on the other hand, the quotations in 
| the obituary column have a more sinister 
| look, things are otherwise. They may 

run this way: Mary Smith, died, 47; Ag- 
| nes Johnson, died, 51; Oliver Obus, died, 
50; Michael Murphy, died, 45; George 
Mutwiller, died, 52; James Jones, died, 
49; Nathaniel Ewing, died, 36—and so 
forth, down the whole dreary list. If it is 
that sort of morning news, the author is a 
ruined man, so far as that particular day 
is concerned. The next day he may possi- 
bly recover his poise. The news may be 
more jolly. He hopes so. He puts on his 
raincoat and rubbers, if it is a damp day, 
and sloshes dismally round the yard all 
morning, thinking of all the disheartening 
things he has ever heard, and wondering 
gloomily if he could stand the life insur- 
ance test for an extra thousand. 

A dyspeptic friend of mine claims that 
the half century lads are merely indulging 
in the old-fashioned and always popular 
pastime of balming themselves along as 
they go onward. | hate to think so. He 
says that they are doing nothing more 
than warming the cockles of their hearts, 
and at the same time flattering the large 








there is any single subject about which 
we all delight to be spoofed, it is the sub- 
| ject of old age. 
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Is there one best truck? 








“The owners’ answer — 


S there one motor truck which is 
more dependable, more economi- 
cal, more durable than all others 

—which gives more nearly 100% 
service than all others? 


We do not believe this to be a fact. 
In our opinion there are a few makes 


of motor trucks (Atterbury among 
them) which come much nearer to 


100% service than all other trucks. 


And we are certain of this—that there 
is no better motor truck built today 
from the standpoint of materials, 
units—designs, workmanship—years 
of experience, than the Atterbury. 


Atterbury owners, however do not 
hesitate to say emphatically that 
there is a best truck. 


Read What Owners Say: 


“From points of dependability and 
economy we have concluded to replace 
all our other trucks with Atterburys.” 


“‘We have found from two years’ ex- 
perience that the Atterbury will out- 
pull any other truck we have seen 
perform.” 


ATTERBURY MOTOR CAR CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


“Would not consider any other truck 
but the Atterbury.” 


‘““We do not hesitate to say the perform- 
ance of the Atterbury is wonderful.” 


“Our Atterbury has covered 60,000 
miles.” 
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These Pacific Coast Dealers 
Sell Atterbury Motor Trucks 


CALIFORNIA 


HAYWARD—Hayward Automobile Dealers 
LOS ANGELES—Renstrom Co., Frank O. 
OAKLAND—Renstrom Co., Frank O. 
sACRAMENTO—Renstrom & Thomas 
SAN FRANCISCO—Renstrom Co., Frank O. 
SAN JOSE—W. O. Finke Company 
SANTA ROSA—Automobile Truck, Tractor 
& Implement Co. 
STOCKTON—Renstrom Co., Frank O. 
WILLIAMS—Renstrom, Fred 
WOODLAND-—Jacobs Motor Co. 


OREGON 


ARLINGTON—Snall & Lemon 
ASTORIA—Eigner Transfer Co. 
CANYON CITY—Mason, Thomas 
ENTERPRISE—Véest, Ray E. 
EUGENE—Franzwa, J. F, 
GRANTS PASS—Collins Auto Co. 
HOOD RIVER—Columbia Highway Auto & 
Storage Co. 
KLAMATH FALLS—Howie Garage 
MARSHFIELD—Auto Service Co. 
MEDFORD—Walker Auto Co. 
PORTLAND—Atterbury Truck Sales Co. 
ROSEBURG—Merten, H. 
SALEM —Graham & Lacey 
TILLAMOOK—Alderman, W. B. 


WASHINGTON 


BELLINGHAM—E. K. Motor Car Co. 
CHEHALIS—Gable, J. E. 
EVERETT—Bothwell & Delano 
SEATTLE-—Roesch Motor Car Co. 
SPOKANE—Northwest Transport Truck Co. 
TACOMA—West Coast Steel Co. 
WENATCHEE—Lash & Cary 











YAKIMA—Sheane Auto Co., W. W. 


















| MOTOR TRUCKS OF ! 





MAXIMUM SERVICE 
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Dainty shoes are only for 
those who end corns. 






The way is simple, quick 
and easy, and is sure. Millions 
of people employ it. 






Apply Blue-jay, the liquid or 
the plaster. That touch will 
stop the pain. 
| Then wait a little and the 
corn will loosen and come out. 





Then why does anybody 
suffer corns? 


Just because they don't 
know. They pare corns and 








BB Blue-jay 
Plaster or Liquid 


The Scientific Corn Ender 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago NewYork Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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Only for ladies who 
end corns 





keep them. Or they pad them. 
Or they use a treatment harsh 
and ineffective. 


Blue-jay is scientific. This 
world-famed laboratory cre- 
ated it. 


Year after year, itis keeping 
millions entirely free from 
corns. 


Perhaps half the corns that 
start are now ended by it. 


Ask your druggist for Blue- 
jay. Learn tonight how much 
it means to you. 




























Getting Ah 


is the sto gt Pater Perkins and how he ac- 





ahead" financially on the same plan. 

You will be fascinated with it. But better still, it will show 
[on © Son wey Se Seeet your wings monthly—how to 
interest, @ PROFIT, on your money— 

safety. We sendit free. WRITE FOR IT TODAY. 


KRIEBEL & CO. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
143D South La Salle St.Chicago 


























ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 
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Every man of fifty loves to imagine 
himself (goes on this old croaker) running 
| swiftly after street cars, driving two hun. 
dred and fifty yards from the tee, dashing 
up the stair two steps at a time, chinning 
himself at the Y. M. C. A., and possibly 
being arrested for flirting. He knows, de. 
clares Gloomy Pierre, what the cold truth 
is. The cold truth is that at fifty the old 
boy is slowing up, and that he can heir an 
occasional creaking of the machinery that 
certainly was not creaking a few \ ears 
ago. He knows, furthermore, that his 
| blood is not racing hotly through his v «ins, 
| and that he can keep himself from c!imb- 
| ing picket fences with practically no 
| effort whatever. His blood does not 
| bubble like wine, and he is mighty | :cky 
that his arteries are only as hard as ‘hey 
are, and not twice as hard, as they w:'! be 
presently. 

Looking at it from another angle, my 
| candid friend produces the law of aver ges 
| and seeks to confound the fifty-yeai -old 
| hopefuls. Why, he asks, do they ex sect 
| to do what they expect to do? How come? 
| Upon what figures and facts do they ‘ase 
| their cheery reasoning? At fifty they say 
| that they are now going to sit down and 
| write the great American novels, which 
| they have been contemplating during all 

these callow years of immaturity and ani- 
| malism. According to the law of aver.:ge, 
| the chances are, says my friend, about 
twelve to five that they don’t do «any- 
| thing of the sort. 
| A journeyman shoemaker who reaches 
| a serene and ripe fifty rarely rubs his 
hands together in boyish enthusiasm and 
announces that he is now going to mike 
| shoes that are shoes. He knows approxi- 
| mately well that if he hasn’t made his boot 
| de resistance yet, the chances of any spec- 
| tacular shoemaking in the years to come 
| are very slight indeed. He will go on 
making shoes, of course, because after all, 
| that is his trade and the rent must be 
| paid, but he has no wild illusions about it. 
| Nor does the jolly motorman of fifty 
| look back and sneer as he regards himself 
| in the past. He doesn’t expect to perform 
| miracles of motormanning during the rest 
| of his life. In fact, if he is a truthful 
| motorman, he will probably admit that 
| his finest lever-twisting is now behind him, 
| and that his future work will in all likeli- 
| hood be very ordinary. This is because 
| the average motorman lacks the warm 
| enthusiasm of the fifty-year author. Any- 
| how, nobody is going to ask him to sit 
| down and glance back. 


Poor Me ! 


So far as I am personally concerned, | 
| am, at the present time, in a very poor 
way indeed. Now, as in the past, work in 
any form is totally repellent to me, and 
| this general abhorrence seems to increase 
| day by day, despite what | do to combat 
it. I never rise of a morning, bright-eyed, 
| full of zest and ambition and eager to be 
| at the splendid tasks of the day, and in 
| truth, if I can avoid doing so without 
causing too great a scandal, I don’t rise 
at all. I stay there in sodden despair. 
| I have not found my Art, nor have | 
| noticed any marks on the ground showing 
l-it has been prowling about the vicinity. 
I am not sure of myself. Life is not just 
beginning to be interesting, and I do not 
feel younger and stronger and more iit 
than ever before. I have completed no 
arrangements to live the real life, and I 
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“Finding a tire that is most profitable” 


An investigation carried on as regards cost of operating 
cars for salesmen brought out the following fact— 


“The general tendency at the present time is toward the 
use of cord tires even though the cost is a little higher.” 


What is back of thisstatement? The higher cost is caused not 
by detail of construction, whether cord or fabric, but because 
of more and better material as well as better construction. 
And Hood Tires, whether cord or fabric, have always gained 
their reputation for trustworthy service because of more and 
better material properly put together, consequently the 
tendency among drivers looking for the ‘“‘most profitable”’ 
tire is toward Hoods. 

Why not purchase one at the sign of the Red Man, and see 
just how much profit they make for you? 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


Watertown, Mass. 
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‘CRACKERS .. | 


OMPANY never embarrasses the 
pantry shelf stocked with National 


Biscuit Company products. Many a wel- 
come repast awaits in N.B.C. ButTer 
Tu1n Biscurr—thin, tender morsels with 
the taste of rich creamery butter; N.B.C. 
GraHamM CracKERS—golden squares of 
nourishing goodness; NaBisco—queen of 
dessert wafers; UNEEDA Biscu1rT—the 
world’s best soda cracker; and any others 
of the N.B.C. family that may grace the 


larder. 
Sold in the famous 


In-er-seal Trade Mark package. 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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am comparatively certain that I am not 
going to begin the world’s fiction master. 
piece either this week, or next, and prob- 
ably not the week after. 

My blood does not bubble like wine, 
singing as it hurries through my veins, nor 
do I feel any cosmic urge impelling me to 
masterly deeds, and my golf game is so 
abominable that I am going to quit and 
take up solitaire. 


Faith, Hope and — ? 


As I look dismally ahead, there is only 
one faint gleam of hope in a clouded sky, 
I know that if I can keep on living for 
about fourteen years, everything will turn 
out well and | shall wake up some morn- 
ing full of fire and ambition, ready to «lash 
off masterpieces with both hands. In 
fourteen years, or thereabout, I expect to 
get out the oil can, hang a new ribbon on 
the coffee-grinder, sit down full of ginger 
and glee, and begin as follows: 

Looxinc Back From Firty 


The Paradox of 
the Spratts 


(Continued from page 50) 


would be a good job for everyone to know 
but the thing that struck them most 
forcibly was that while our present habits 
and mode of life are artificial the bodies 
we own are the same old bodies—more or 
less—with which Adam and Eve started 
on The Great Adventure. 

“Suppose, Jack,” Margy said, thought- 
fully, one night, “that you and I were the 
first man and woman in the world.” 

“God forbid!” Jack interrupted. “Then 


| I would have to shine my own shoes!” 


“That’s one of the points,” Margy re- 


| torted. ‘‘You wouldn’t have any shoes. 
y 


You wouldn’t have hot water for baths, 
nor heavy comforts to sleep under, nor 
wheat bread to eat, nor sugar to put on 
cereals and in coffee, nor nice fleece-lined 
underclothes! Suppose we were the first 
man and woman—how would we live?” 

“T should worry!” Jack yawned. 

“That’s exactly what you are going to 
start in doing, young man!” Margy said, 
decidedly. “I’m getting so fat I hate my- 
self, and you are getting so thin that if I 
put quicksilver on your back you’d make 
a fine pier glass! Now, listen!” 


| 7 | THE subject became more interesting 


the farther they went. They sat up late 
for several nights, fascinated by the game. 


| About the third morning Margy bounded 


out of bed—although bounded is scarcely 
the word!—lay down on the cold, cold 
floor, and began pulling up her knees and 
waving her arms and rolling over and over. 
Jack grunted his amazement. Then she 
rose and put herself through a. stiff 


| “setting-up” exercise such as she had read 


of in an article describing a soldier’s life. 
In fifteen minutes she was a-glow with 
Warmth. Two minutes later she was into 


| and out of a bath tub filled with cold 
| water! Jack pulled up the sheets and 
| shivered. 


But a week later there were two of 
them going through the performance and 
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EAUTY that is strong 
B and strength that is 
beautiful—the mark of the 
masterpiece—inseparably en- 
twined in the master tire— 


The Silvertown Cord. 


Goodrich 
ilvertown 


America’s First Corp Tire 
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matching for the cold bath. Margy be 
gan, experimentally, to make changes in 


their table. Wheat bread went by the | 





{ Some electric washers lift and dip the 
: soiled fabrics in a tub of sudsy water, 
And it is a good method.........+6. 







board! Sweets, pastry, suet, butter, and 
cream, became delicacies—in fact pastry 
was eliminated and the only sweets were 
natural fruit juices and a little corn syrup. 
Potatoes gave way to rice. More vege 
tables appeared. They ate well—in fact, 
their appetites freshened up and they ate 
with more enjoyment than before. Margy 
stinted herself some, and that was hard 
work; but Jack had the time of his life. 
He reveled in his food! At the end of 
three weeks, with some anxiety, they 
| “weighed in.” Margy had lost eleven 
| | pounds—Jack had gained four! 
| They were simply delighted. The daily 
| | morning and evening exercises were sup- 
| plemented by what proved to be great 
| | fun—three hours a week at a gymnasium 
for Jack—two or three or four miles of 
| brisk walking every day for Margy! On 
| Saturday afternoons and Sundays they 











| 


Other electric washers rock 
and toss the soiled fabrics to and 
fro in sudsy water. And it isa 
good method «+ es eesseerve 





began to ramble off from the end of a 
city car line into the country—walking 

most of the day and coming home fagzed 
| and dead tired, but fit and sound. Fin- 
ally, Jack discovered the game of volley 
The A BC Flectric Laundress does both. ball. They stretched a net in their big 
Rapidly it alternates these good methods. And attic and began to play. It was violent 
so it combines their advantages .............. exercise, compared to what they had had 


before, but it broke the monotony and it 
was fun! Two other young couples have 
Two Good Washers 
& 
in One 


joined the Adam and Eve club now and 

two volley ball teams are at it once or 

twice a week in that attic until the old 

house shakes. 

HAT’S all! But if you could see the 

Alternately the soiled things are lifted ({) dipped, rocked (=) Spratts and hear them talk a 

l be the ARC Eleurick th ‘etl awieh physiology as compared to advertise 

tossed, by the OT EET EES: | Quietly an 1 without nostrumsor high-priced courses in physical 
a tremor, a patented springless mechanism accomplishes this 
dual agitating action (s+) that so gently loosens and so com- 
pletely flushes out the dirt. Simple, sturdy, time-tried, built 
by pioneer makers and long endorsed by Good Housekeep- 

ing Institute, this ABC Electric Laundress presents the 

advantages of two good washers in one, for the price of one! 


training you would hunt up a second-hand 
book-store today and find yourself some 
Write for booklet, “The A BC of Washday,” and location of a 
dealer who will gladly demonstrate and name convenient terms. 











simple, authoritative little work on the 
human body—especially if in your family 
there is anything suggestive of two famous 
nursery favorites by the name of Spratt, 
about whom a jingle was written. And 
if you will really take the matter seriously 
and not shirk, you will be able to join the 
Spratts in quoting a new version of the 
ancient rhyme: 
Jack Spratt could gain no fat; his wife 
could not grow lean! 
And so, betwixt them both, you see, 
they found the golden mean! 


ALToRFER Bros. CoMPANY, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Pioneer and leading maker of power washers 








Lassa of the 
Elephants 


(Continued from page 37) 





“After the search all day we have not 
found them.” 











This pictures the 
ABC Electric 
Laundress that 
washes two ways 
atonce. All 
moving parts are 
safely housedina 
handsome metal 
case of soft gray 


Copyright 1920, Altorfer Bros. Company 








There is a 50% 
Oversize motor 
and a reversible, 
swinging _ electric 
wringer. Choice of 
copper or rust-re- 
sisting, galvanized 
iron tub, maple 
or zinccylinder 











“That should not unseat thy reason. 
They can not escape. I have sent 
runners to have stopped the secret way 
out of the land. So long as they are in 
the valley we can reach them.” 

“But under a teak-pile we found a 
pit and in it, Santhrun, my lieutenant. 
He told me they had forced him to tell 
all—how the EIf was taken at your 
behest. But of course he knew not 
where she is now.” 
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Ole -Aero 


CORRECTLY PROPORTIONED-BALANCED TO ZERO 
15000 MILES ON ORIGINAL TIRES 


17 


COLE MOTOR CAR COMPANY INDIANAPOLIS,US.A 


meee mer eUetilec jor Cars 


Patent apolied for 
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The Convenient Way essa 
AMTILE switch right at your finger-tips—“SNAP” mor 
Py, 5a and the current is off—no burned fingers, no a co 
Switch ¥ jerking a plug loose from a hot utensil filled with leav 
bubbling liquid. # V 
The G-E Thru Cord Switch is the ideal control for Orr 
electric cooking appliances. It can easily be connected > 
at any point in the cord that conducts the current to to m 
the device, Silve 
G-E Cord , E of tk 
Connector The G-E Cord Connector is another convenience, tes 
nd often a necessity, for use with all kinds of portables. ot 
It permits attaching an auxiliary cord to standard mem 
length cords thus lengthening them indefinitely. How- am 
ever distant the baseboard or wall receptacle, the whet 
source of current is brought within easy reach. oun 
If you use electricity in your home you should provide ail 
yourself with these two G-E Electric Conveniences. “] 
Look at the best electrical stores for the blue and orange Prin 
labeled boxes—they guarantee the devices they contain. ‘y 
Pacific Coast Distributor: X 
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Archallos’ face paled. He glanced 
over his shoulder, then smiled. ‘‘No 
one need know,” he said, more quietly. 
“So long as this news does not reach the 
Queen it will be safe. Slay the tattler; 
the Elf too must die, else her tongue will 
wag sometime—is she safe?” 

“Yes, Prince, safe. I just saw the 
man who serves her.” 

“We can attend to her case later. Now 
go and—but stay; I will go with you to 
see Santhrun, to make sure of what he 
has told. Come.” 

‘They started to go out when the guard 
at the door called: ‘What are your 
orders as to the door, Prince?” 

“Let no one enter, or depart, on pain 
of death.” 


*HOROUGHLY alarmed by the news 
Xanthros had brought him, Archallos’ 
mind leaped over the intervening dif- 
ficulties eagerly. That he was face to 
face with a great crisis in his affairs he 
did not doubt; that he must meet it by 
drastic action he knew. 

His first stroke was to get Masewn’s 
kradu out of the way. This he did by 
giving it an order to go to quarters, in 
the basement of one wing of the palace, 
with the warmly voiced phrase: 

“You deserve a rest spell, Masewn. 
The Queen has given me other guards and 
you may have more leisure now.” 

\Whether this deceived the veteran he 
had no way of knowing, but it served, for 
Masewn merely bowed and ordered his 
men to march away. 

Once they were in their quarters and 
had settled for the night, Archallos 
ordered a half-kratun of his newer troops 
to deploy along the palace wall, to 
enclose the palace kradu, should they 
essay to come out. 

“Keep them in during the night and 
morning, ‘he ordered, “but do not force 
a collision. If a few men come out, on 
leave, to stroll about, let them go, but 
no wholesale going and coming must be 
tolerated.” 

That done, he sent for Xanthros again. 

“Xanthros,” he began, “do you call 
to mind that once I said that, just as the 
Silvers were through with the first half 
of their drill of the flying blades and had 
their knives stacked at their feet, it would 
not be hard for another kratun, its 
members ready, to slay them almost to 
a man by setting upon them suddenly 
when they were thus momentarily with- 
out arms!” 

The face of the other broke into a slow 
smile that was altogether evil. 

“I have in mind what you said, my 
Prince.” 

“Let it be so tomorrow then! 

Xanthros’ evil smile broadened. 

“T will order a general drill,” went on 
Archallos. “You will call the Silvers out 
early and give the order that they are to 
drill without krisses—with but the flying 
blades, as if I were taking them back to 
favor again. You will have the Pearl- 
Grays drawn up, a line of them to match 
each line of the Silvers, as they always 
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After 10 Days 


Your teeth may also glisten 


All statements approved by high dental authorities 


Millions of teeth now glisten as they 
have not done before. You see them 
everywhere. 

A new method of teeth cleaning has, in 
late years, come into very wide use. 
Thousands of dentists are urging it. Mul- 
titudes of people have proved it and 
adopted it. And every person is now of- 
fered a free ten-day test. 


To combat the film 


The purpose is to combat the film which 
causes most tooth troubles. Film is that 
viscous coat you feel.- It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. In the months 
between your dental cleanings it may do 
a ceaseless damage. 

It is the film-coat that discolors, not the 
teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 


acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Very few escape 


Very few people have escaped some of 
these tooth troubles, despite the ‘daily 
brushing. The ordinary tooth paste does 
not dissolve film, so the tooth brush has 
left much of it intact. 

Dental research has for many years 
sought a way to fight this film, and the 
way has now been found. Many clinical 
tests have amply proved its ciency. 
And now leading dentists everywhere are 
urging its adoption. 

The method is embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. And millions of people 
are now enjoying its benefits. 


Sent to any one who asks 


The Pepsodent results are quick and 
apparent. Everyone who sees them will 
desire them. So, to spread the facts, a 
10-Day Tube is sent to anyone who asks. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digest- 
ant of albumin. The film is albuminous 
matter. The object of Pepsodent is to dis- 
solve it, then to day by day combat it. 

A new discovery has made pepsin pos- 
sible. Pepsin must be activated, and the 
usual agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. 








Pepsadent 


But now a harmless activating method 
enables us to constantly fight the film-coat 
in this way. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. See how 
the teeth whiten as thefilm-coat disappears. 

Do this now, for few things are more 
important. The results may be life-long 
in extent. Cut out the coupon so you 
won't forget. 


ree ee ene ary eae ene 


1 10-Day Tube Free *” 7 
| THE _PEPSODENT COMPANY, J 











deploy at drill. As the blades cease The New- Day Dentifrice , Dept. 729, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., j 
their flight and are stacked at the foot i wieenneel b bined Chicago, IIl. 
of each Silver, I will rise in my seat, as 2 scientinc film com any oo en I Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent tol 
if for applause. When I raise my hand, with two other modern requisites. Now } j 
give the signal—slay!” advised by leading dentists everywhere  Caialgeiemiabdeiabascist tierisds j 
“To the uttermost —"" | Pa it and supplied by all druggists in large ST ; 
“To the last of them! y when ee 8 ye Ee ee fo eee & Gat » umm’: be 
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a successful career. 
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Children are sent to school and college 


that they may be better trained in mind 

and body to meet successfully, the com- 

petition and responsibilities of their own pro- 
uctive age. ~_ your children with 


Wate fermen : 


Fountsin Pen 
QIN 


It teaches unconsciously, habits of neatness, exactness 
and fluent expression, all of which contribute greatly to 


Business men and women, the world over, have found its 
greater convenience and absolute reliability an indis- 
pensable part of their every day equipment. 


Three types: Regular, Safety and Self Filling 
$2.50 and up at Best Dealers 


L. E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway, New York 


Boston 








San Francisco 




















Dr. Isaac 


Thompson's EYE WATER 


strengthens weak, inflamed eyes, and is an ideal eye 
wash. Good since 1795. Keep your eyes well and they 
will help keep you. 
Cc At All Druggists or Sent by 
Mail Upon Receipt of Price 
rite for our booklet. It is FREE, 
THOMPSON SONS & OO. 
184 River St., Troy, N. Y. 















Good Grooming 


is the secret of feminine beauty. Treat 
your hair to a daily brushing with a 
MERMAID HAIR BRUSH and it will ac- 


quire an exquisite glow and fluffiness. 
The Removable Rubber Cushion simplifies washing 
and sterilizing. 

At all drag and department stores—$1.50 and up. 


THE MONARCH BRUSH CO., Troy, N. Y. 








‘EXTRA MONEY FOR YOU 


We pay surprisingly high price’ for old watches, dia- 
monds, platinum, old or broken jewelry, old gold, 
silver, go-d or silver ores and nuggets, magneto points, 
old false teeth, War Bonds and Stamps—anything of 
va-ue, Send them to us today. Cash by return mail. 
Goods returned if you're not satisfied. The Ohio 
Smelting and Refining Co., 248 Lennox Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

















Rehang Your Pictures 
At Our Expense 
Buy a packet of Moore Push-less 
Hangers. Rehang your pictures. If 
you are not then satisfied that your room 
has been beautified, return the box of 
Hangers to us and we will cheerfully return 
your purchase money and your postage. We 
know you will be pleased. 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads, Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
The Hanger with the Twist. Holds up to 100 lbs. 


Sold by pentose, sta- 
tionery, drug and photo 
supply stores every where wy 


MOORE PUSH-FEN oe 
48 Berkley St. elphia 
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feel at ease—and you be sure of the great 
rewards I have in store for you, Xanthros.” 

His hand went out, wily as a serpent’s 
wedge-shaped head, to pat the shoulder 
of his tool. Smiles and words of praise 
sealed the compact. 

Strolling back into the deserted hall 
of audience, Archallos paused before the 
Queen’s door, pushed aside the guard 
there and tried to open it. It was locked 
on the inside. He stood irresolute for a 
moment. Then he turned away. 

“Better leave her as she is, crushed in 
spirit,” he judged inwardly, “than to 
force my way to her through a splintered 
door. In grasping for sweets I must not 
upset the whole jar. I must appear as 
her equal, her superior, else I shall lose 
that sweetest part of rulership— the 
prestige that goes with power. Let her 
wait until tomorrow, when she will see 
the last props of her power gone— the 
Silvers exterminated, Masewn’s kr idx 
taken or smashed into compliance with 
my will, Amphulia and his six friends 
either captured or hapless fugitives fiom 
my anger. I shall be ruler, indeed, «nd 
this woman will then bow to my wii.” 

CHAPTER XXV 
THE SECRET STAIR 
——- stirred on the soft bed. 
Slowly his mind cleared. He smile 
saw the Queen bending over him. 

“You are stronger, Charras?” 

“Yes, lady Queen. Oh, forgive me for 
being so weak—but he hurt me so—and 
I am but a little lad—” 

“Hush thee, Charras; you are stronger 
than many a great man. Now tell me 
what else happened today. I have been 
shut in so long that much mischief may 
be afoot and I not know it.” 

“Had you heard that Amphulia and 
Kingdon, who were in prison, have 
escaped?” : 

“No; no word was brought me—they 
are free!” 

“And that Orveit Khan, Cantralus, 
Halpathos and Parthalos and Yarkahnt, 
five of the best of the Silvers, have been 
dismissed? They joined with Amphulia 
and Kingdon after they had rescued the 
two, and—” 

“No, Charras; all this has been kept 
from me—oh, I have been blind—” 

She questioned him eagerly, drew from 
him the details of the upbuilding of 
Archallos’ power. As he finished telling 
all the information he could give, she 
started up, burning with rage and shame. 

“IT do not see it all, but I am caught 
in a web,” she said through dry lips; 
“the girl is a prisoner in the Pearl-Gray 
armory; she must be held by order of 
Archallos. Then he must have had a 
hand in placing her in Amphulia’s 
chamber at the first.” She regretted 
that she had not accused Archallos when 
she had him before her. But the oppor- 
tunity had gone and she was humiliated, 
a prisoner. 

A new thought thrilled her—the secret 
stair. She went into the inner room, 
found the landing. She went down to 
the bottom of the staircase and carefully 
pressed the lever that controlled the door. 
The door opened a crack; she peeped out. 

Across the little reception room she 
saw the broad back of a man on guard. 
With a heavy heart she closed the door 
and went back up to her room. 


Qa. 


And now she sat down to plan, and! 
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Charras, beside her, saw the tears roll 
down her cheeks. They sat in silence 
The folly of raging, of 
beating on doors, was plain to her. It 


seemed she could do nothing but wait’ 


and hope. Suddenly she straightened 
up— 

There was a scratching at the inner, 
secret door. 

She sprang to it wildly—swung it back. 
Like a wraith Daljai Graswn slipped past 
her. 

“They lured me away with a false 
order,” the loyal girl panted. “| he 
guards would not let me back into the 
palace. I watched until the flare in ‘he 
lower reception room went out in a strong 
draught of wind and slipped into the 
little reception room and gained ‘he 
secret stair. What is wrong? Why vas 
I kept from you? I heard the gua ds 
say that all this part of Goa is ringed 
about by the troops of Archallos.”’ 

The Queen cautioning her not to speak 
aloud, told her what she knew of the day’s 
events. She finished by telling what 
Charras thought he had heard from the 
stake-hole in the elephant stables. 

“That brings something to mind,’ 
said the maid. “Each day at dawn aid 
evening a man has gone toward the Pear!- 
Gray armory with a tray of food. | 
surmised that Archallos was probab'y 
sending some dainties to Xanthros or 
some of his friends, and thought nothing 
more of it.” 

“That brings the affair closer still «o 
Archallos,” said the Queen. “If I could 
make sure of Amphulia’s innocence | 
would send for him, if I could, and ask 
him to head a revolt against this usurper. 
But I must be sure. If both are evil, | 
will appeal to some other leader of 
influence amongst the nobility.” 

“ = 98 sos 2 

Let me go out again,” Daljai Graswn 
suggested. “They keep but little watch 
in the corridor below. The guards do not 
seem to know of the secret stair; their 
orders are to guard the passage.” 

“No, Graswn, you must not take a risk 
for me. If you were found, it would close 





| up the secret stair by bringing it to the 
mind of Archallos. 


I would go out that 
way myself, but if I did gain the streets 
I would be a fugitive in my own capital, 
the mark for any chance assassin. I do 
not fear to die, but I do fear so to mis- 
manage my affairs now that Archallos 
will triumph and the land and its happy 
people come under the rule of that 
corrupt and evil man. No, we must 
remain here for a time.” 

She paused, then raised her head and 
called: ‘“Charras!” 

There was no reply. She got up and 
went to the couch where he had been. 
The lad was gone. 

“He has slipped down the secret stair,” 
she whispered. “He is trying to help 
me—the ae little fellow.” 

“He may win through where another 
would fail,” Graswn assured her. 

“Let us hope that he does,” the Queen 
breathed. “As for me, I will not sleep 
this night. Go you to your rest, girl; | 
will call if I need you.” 


ye Me passed heavily indeed for the 
Queen. She caught herself nodding. 


She came awake with the feeling that 
something had happened that she wished 
to fix in mind— 

Some one was coming up the secret 
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stair. She hurried toward it, and Charras 
crept into her arms. 

“Tt is true, Lady Queen,” he whispered; 
“the man with the food left at the usual 
time. I followed him. He went into 
the room sometimes used as the armory 
prison. I crept to the door and heard 
the Little Red Elf scolding the man and 
asking him when Archallos would let her 


“Then it is Archallos who has done this 
thing, all, all of it,” the Queen whispered 
intensely. ‘Oh, to be a man, to have him 
at kris-point—” 

She caught herself and quelled her 
unnerving anger, then thanked the lad 
and urged him to rest. 

“T saw none of Masewn’s men either 
below or above,” he told her; “I heard a 
new guard say that the old palace kridu 
had been relieved for the night.” 

“In the morning I shall try: to get 
Masewn sent to me again,” the Queen said; 
“he will be loyal, of that Iam sure. Had 
I but his loyal kradu at my back now I 
would not hesitate to go forth and call 
upon all in sight to turn upon the traitors. 
Let us rest, then.” 

She lay down, not to sleep but to plan, 
to be ready to meet that which was to 
come. That she could win her place 
again without a deadly struggle she did 
not believe, for Archallos she knew had 
gone too far on the road to success to 
turn back without a struggle for complete 
mastery. He would win or lose all, and 


| she did not mean, by making a single 
| error, to give him an inch of advantage. 





CHAPTER XXVI 
THE NINTH BLADE 


T was toward dawn when Amphulia 

awakened, to find all his friends except 
Kingdon asleep. The American was 
sitting by the door that he held open a 
crack. Amphulia went to him quietly 
and they began to go over the casi ticice 
of their case. It was galling, Amphulia 
complained, to know that only overhead, 
in the armory, were a thousand loyal 
friends. But to call on them to revolt, 
to take them into the maelstrom for his 
own personal business, was not Amphulia’s 
way. To take them in for the Queen 
would be justice, but to take them in for 
her without due thought would be folly 
and might result in failure. 

There came the scrape of a stealthy 
sandal near at hand, a low admonition: 

“Not so noisy, Valtor; some of the 
Silvers’ sentinels will hear.” 

“Tt was a misstep, Karpos,” the other 
replied. 

Amphulia whispered: ‘Those are two 
of the keenest subalterns of the Pearl- 
Grays, no doubt on a spying quest.” 

Kingdon softly drew the inch-wide 
space of the door down. to a mere slit, 
and not too soon, for the pressure of a 
body against it told that one of the men 
outside was leaning against the door. 
They heard: 

“Karpos, this once we spy on these 
proud Silvers and no more?” 

“Tt would seem they are doomed, if 
we act sharply today.” 

“Prince Archallos and Xanthros are 
wise to see the one crack in the armor of 
their discipline—that when they have 
their knives all piled at the middle of 
their drill of the flying blades, they are 
disarmed, as it were, for an eye-wink, and 
that then, and then only, may they be 
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set upon like lightning, with the chance 
of defeating them.” 

“Well spoken, comrade! And this day, 
as they drop their eighth blades, we shall 
set upon them and it will be a day of 
blood. At the cast of the eighth blade 
they die!” 

The two stole away on silent feet. 

“The eighth blade!” whispered Am- 
phulia; “but there is a ninth! And the 
Silvers know how to use it—or used to.” 
He nudged Orveit Khan awake and told 
him of the plot and asked him about the 
emergency knife each man was supposed 
to carry. 

“My Prince,” said Orveit Khan, “the 
Silvers have been carefully drilled in the 
use of the ninth blade; after you left, 
when Archallos’ spies were not amongst 
us, we often went through the evolution. 
Do not fear; if we can get word to them, 
they will not fail. Even without warning 
they will not be taken altogether unaware, 
for each of them has his ninth blade 
hidden under his tunic.” 

“But we must act, now that we have 











this information,” said Amphulia. 

“Why not push boldly out?” asked 
Orveit Khan. ‘We could accost the 
sentinels at the main door of the armory, 
who are all friendly to us, and ask them 
to call out some of the kradu leaders, who 
can pass the word to their men.” 

“What think you, Kingdon?’ Am- 
phulia asked. ‘You have borne yourself 
too modestly thus far, friend. You have 
been in many a tight place in your 
career in many lands. Lend us of your 
wisdom.” 

“Tt seems to me,” Kingdon objected, 
“that we may fritter away our strength 
by so doing. We have but ourselves 
and, if we are fortunate, the one great 
kratun, the Silvers, to depend upon. 
Archallos holds the Pearl-Grays and all 
the others. Yet if we can, at a stroke, 
dispose of the Pearls, or disorganize them, 
the others may well pause, as the terror of 
the Silvers will grip them—” 

“Your words are golden,” Amphulia 
ejaculated. 

“He speaks like Ghengis himself,” 
Orveit Khan praised. 


**T HAVE watched the Silvers deploy from 
the armory many a time,” Kingdon 
went on. “Phere comes a moment when 
they halt, when the Kratunni, in this case 
Xanthros, comes through the ranks and 
takes his place at their head. At that 
moment all the spies of Archallos in the 
ranks can be seized, for they will all be 
in the open. We will have the whole 
kratun at a stroke, and after we have 
beaten them we can fall back upon the 
armory and use that as the base of our 
defense, for even then we shall be but as 
a speck in a sea of hostile folk. The 
armory can stand a long siege.” 
“Yes; it is well stocked with food and 
weapons. Once we have done for the 
Pearl-Grays I fear little from the other 
troops. Then we can get word to the 
Queen, and once she speaks all but the 
really disaffected will yield; the ones 
drawn into this matter by Archallos 
through mere friendship for him or 
ignorance of the real conditions will 
change their course soon enough.” 

“Then let us steal out and make the 
push,” Orveit Khan urged. 

“Tt is well,” Kingdon agreed, and they 
took position at the door, ready to steal 





out into the fast-gathering light. Suddenly 
Cantralus pushed back. 

“Burden bearers coming—and at this 
hour!” 

They drew back, Amphulia and King- 
don keeping a crack of the door open. 

There were a dozen elephants, and their 
mahouts were berating some one roundly, 
The big animals were walking two by 
two, each elephant having an end of a 
huge timber. 

“‘May leeches suck the blood from the 
liver of Archallos,” one mahout grumbled 
across to his fellow as they drew abreast 
the door, “for having us out soearly. He 
seems mad in his haste to bring together 
materials for the double armory and has 
the burden bearers angry at the unjust 
burdens heaped upon them.” 

“We could not even wait until the 
dawn-mist had gone,” the other echoed; 
“my beast has played pranks for days 
now, dropping his logs, prodding his 
mates with his tusks. Half the laboring 
herd will be must if we are driven so—ho, 
thou Son of Evil—said I not that they 
were growing mutinous—pick up _ thy 
end of the stick again—hah, thou Child 
of Terror—”’ 

For the elephant he was on had deliber- 
ately dropped his end of the burden. It 
fell, leaving the end nearest the door 
upheld but by the other tusker, who now 
too dropped the log. It crashed—against 
the door. They could see, as it fell, what 
had happened. The end first dropped 
had struck the ground; the other, upheld 
for an instant, had fallen against the 
door and jammed it fast shut. Dimly 
now through the heavy door they could 
hear the quarrels of the elephant men, 
the trumpeting of the burden bearers. 

“We can not go until the log is re- 
moved,” Amphulia raged. 

“Tt is time yet,” Orveit Khan reminded; 
“the drills are not held this early—” 
He stopped speaking suddenly. 


VER the noise of the men and animals 
outside came a rolling thunderous 
tremor overhead. 

“The kratun, turning out! I would 
know the sound anywhere,” Amphulia 
exclaimed. 

“Another of Archallos’ early drills that 
he has used so often to rob us of rest and 
break our spirits,” Orveit Khan agreed, 
listening to the sounds of activity over- 
head. 

Outside the confusion increased. 
Mahouts screamed; elephants trumpeted. 

“We must get out soon,” Amphulia 
fumed; ‘‘we are like rats here.” 

“Son of Strength,” a shrill mahout 
piped; “up, then; take up thy burden.” 

More trumpeting followed; cries, orders. 

“Up, thou Beautiful Mountain!” 

Again the tremor ran through the walls 
over their heads— 

Tramp, tramp, tramp! 

“They go out, my Silvers, to their 
doom!” Amphulia hurled himself against 
the door. It withstood. They all 
strained against it silently— 

Tramp, tramp, tramp! 

“Up, thou Hill of Sweets; up, and a 
cake of ginger, candied, shall be yours—” 

“Heave; the need is desperate!’’ cried 
Amphulia. “We must risk all on one 
dash.” 

And then no more were the thousand- 
fold treads heard on the floor, but faintly, 
indeed, telling that the thousand were on 
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the earth outside, in the dawn—drawn 
up waiting for Xanthros to come through 
their ranks and take the leadership. 

“Hah, he takes it; now thou too, Most 
Beautiful,” encouraged the mahout. 

A grating noise—the door snapped 
open and the seven burst out into the 
midst of a group of yelling mahouts and 
plunging elephants. 

“Leave them to yammer; follow me!” 
cried Amphulia. Before the elephant 
folk knew what had occurred the seven 
were speeding toward the front of the 
armory. The little wicket gate in_ the 
drill-ground wall they found open. They 
surged through it—too late, for far off 
down the field the Silvers were marching 
in wedge formation. The seven groaned 
and gazed. 

“But for that mutineer elephant,” 
Amphulia began, when with a rush a man 
sprang from the armory as if to pass 
them. 

Orveit Khan’s long arm shot out, his 
huge paw necked the fellow in mid-stride. 

“Valtor the spy!” 

The man’s face went gray. 

“Orveit Khan!” he stammered; “I must 
go to my place in the rear ranks; I over- 
slept—I must go or die—Xanthros said 
that if I could reach my place without 
breaking formation he would overlook it. 
I overslept—” 

“Die, then!”’ Orveit Khan’s great paw 
crunched into the man’s throat. 

“Amphulia,” snapped out Kingdon, 
“overtake the kratun; fill this spy’s 
place—wear his helmet. Whisper the 
word through the ranks nearest you as 
to the ninth blade. We will seize the 


armory portal and hold it. Retreat to 
it, if you win through—” 
“The word, Prince, is nine!” said 


Orveit Khan; “nine, as of old.” 


a et HULIA donned the spy’s brazen 
helmet, buckled on his belt with its 
eight knives. He lacked armor but trusted 
that in the intensity of the drill he would 
be overlooked. The situation was des- 
perate; chances must be taken. 

As Amphulia ran he tugged at his robes 
and dropped them, fluttering. He trusted 
his six friends to keep a_ messenger, 
hostile to him, from leaving the armory, 
and he knew that during drills no one was 
permitted to come onto the drill ground 
from another gate. 

Nearer and nearer he came to that rear 
rank. So far his luck had held. Then, 
gliding like a serpent, Amphulia slipped 
into place in the formation. It all now 
depended upon whether the men on either 
side were friendly. He took a quick look. 

“Friends!” his heart sang as he saw 
their eyes glint with joy mixed with 
wonder. 

“On guard!” he “The 
ninth blade—nine!” 

“Nine!” whispered the man on his 
right to his rank-fellow. 

“Nine!” whispered the man on his left. 

Like a rustle the word passed from man 
to man. Here and there the word 
seemed to pause—where a spy was in 
the ranks—yet it somehow jumped them 
and went on. 

The thousand marching men _ were 
nearing the reviewing stand. And now 
from afar came the thudding of feet and 
Amphulia knew that the Pearl-Grays 
were out of their armory. They came 
at a swinging step, broke their wedge at 


whispered. 


the base of the Silvers’ and took their 
stand, in two lines, each line back of where 
the Silvers’ double line would stand 
during the drill. 

But now Amphulia’s heart sank, for 
at a harsh order from the reviewing stand 
the great gates at the side of the parade 
ground swung back and in swept two 
kratuns of inferior troops, to deploy along 
the walls, backing up the Pearl-Grays. 

Now came the moment when the 
kratun would open out, fan-wise, to come 
to rest in two lines, five hundred on a side, 
with the open lane between them that 
was to be spanned by the flying blades. 

“Pivot on the wedge-points; ready for 
the drill-of-blades!” rang Xanthros’ order. 

“Let me squeeze behind the line, that 
I may not be seen,” Amphulia whispered, 
right and left, as the tramp of feet began 
in the making of the difficult evolution. 
He slipped out of the line. He stole a 
glance toward the stand, saw that 
Archallos’ eyes were off the pivoting lines 
for the moment. And then the evolution 
was complete and the two lines of Silvers 
stood, face to face, on either side of that 
narrow lane, their backs to the Pearl- 
Grays. Amphulia, alone, a man out of 
place, was very close to the Pearl-Gray 
line and he heard a man whisper to his 
fellow: 

“What means it that one man, not in 
armor, is apart from their line?” 


MPHULIA’S heart contracted, as if 
an icy hand had clutched it; warmed 
again as the other soldier whispered: 

“Tt may be Xanthros has a reason for 
that, as he has for other things that will 
be done soon.” 

“The Flying Blades!’ called Xanthros. 
Amphulia slipped into the line. 

In each steady hand flashed the first 
blade as Xanthros called: 

“One!’’ 

One thousand arms flicked back and 
the blades went over, like a swirling 
shower of death—to be plucked down in 
mid-flight. Every eye was fixed upon 
the drill and Amphulia knew that until 
it ended he was safe. 

“Two!” 

Again the arc of the death-missiles; 
again the tiger-like reach and hand-play, 
the clatter of blades at the feet of the 
veterans. 

“Three!— Four!— Five!— Six!—Seven! 
—Eight!” 

In perfect rhythm the eighth and last 
regular blade flew from each hand and 
flashed on high, the two lines of them meet- 
ing and melting and passing in mid-flight. 
One thousand hands plucked one thou- 
sand speeding death-missiles from the air 
as they hurtled forward, dropped them 
at the feet of the warriors. And then 
each Silver folded his arms, hands under 
armpits, waiting, as if for the order to 
take up the drill in reverse order. 

Archallos, in the stand, snapped erect 
as if to applaud. His hand went up. 

“Slay!” shrieked Xanthros, plucking 
at his kris. 

“Nine! Nine!” boomed Amphulia. 

“Nine!” ran from rank to rank, and 
each Silver wheeled as ona pivot. Before 
a fair half of their foes could draw their 
weapons, the Silvers had each plucked 
from under his armpit the ninth blade. 
Their arms flew back, snapped out. 

Before the eyes of the supplanter his 
minions of death melted, for so sudden 











) Aunt Belle's 





Comfort Letters 


Aunt Belle is areal 
person and that is 
her real name. She 
knows a lot about 
babies. Why not 
write to her about 
your babies? 









Dear Anna:— 

So many mothers seem not to appre- 
ciate how sensitive and easily strained 
are Baby’s eycs. Just a little neglect has 
often impaired an infant’s vision for life. 

Never let a baby look at pure white. 
I have seen many bassinets completely 
draped with white. Always mix in some 
other soft, neutral shades. 

Don’t you remember how it strained 
your eyes when you were making band- 
ages during the war? 

Also, never place Baby outdoors so he 
must look at a white house on which the 
sun is shining. 

I agree with you fully that no one 
ought to experiment on Baby’s skin. 

* There may be tal- 
cums as good as 
Mennen Borated, 
fm but I know there are 
@ many whichare very 
inferior. 

ATalcum that has 
i held the confidence 
| of mothers, nurses 
4 and doctors for over 
forty years is the 
4 kind that I prefer to 
use on my babies— 
| and on my own skin, 





- or a COO, 

The familiar blue can Grandma wassay- 
ing the other day that she used Mennen’s, 
in the familiar blue can, on Mother, who 
used it on me and I use it on my young 
ones. Mennen’s must be safe to be handed 
down that way from generation to gen- 
eration. 





Lovingly, 
BELLE. 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark, fV.J. U.S.A. 


© 


Laboratories: 
Newark, New Jersey; Montreal, Quebec 


Sales Agent in Canada: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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When Ryzon arrived the entire country was inter- 
ested, and its producers received overwhelming words 
of praise and appreciation. 

Here at last was the baking powder that satisfied 
the most critical. 

‘Ryzon is the best baking powder we have ever 
used!” said the household scientists. 

“Ryzon is absolutely pure and wholesome,” said 
the foremost food experts. 

“Ryzon is most economical and efficient,” said the 
chefs of the finest hotels and restaurants, 

‘Ryzon enables us to get perfect baking results 
every time,” cried thousands of delighted housewives. 

Is it any wonder then that although Ryzon has been on the 
market such a short time it is being used successfully all over 
the country! Truly it is called The Perfect Baking Powder. 

Your grocer has Ryzon. Get your first can today and see 
how it will improve your baking. 


GENERALCHEMICALCO 


FOOD DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 


LE thy wort 





The Ryzon 
level measure 





Ryzon is packed in 16 ounce 
pounds—also in 20c and 35c 
packages. The Ryzon Baking 
Book (original price $1.00), 
containing 250 practical rec- 
ipes,willbemailed, postpaid, 
upon receipt of 30 cents in 
stamps or coin, except in 
Canada. Orif you will pur- 
chase two or more pounds of 
Ryzon at once from your 
crocer, sending us his name 
and address promptly, we 
willmailyoua Ryzon Baking 
Book free. General Chem- 
ical Co., Food Dept.,25 Broad 
St., New York, N. Y. 
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crocks, fades or washes out. Sunset is clean, safe, easy 
to use—never injures finest fabrics. 


Sunset dyes all dark, heavy 
goods, as well as light materials 
Sunset saves clothes—makes soiled, faded 


suits and other garments clean, fresh, 
snappy like new in half an hour. 


All fabrics—Cotton, Wool, Silk or Mixed Goods—are dyed by Sunset the 
same shace and depth of color, at the same time, in the same dye bath. 


Sunset color is gently boiled into every thread and fibre—never 





















There is no substitute 
ALL SUNSET COLORS ARE FAST 
From delicate Pink to deep, rich Black. 
Most of the better stores carry Sunset— 
ask for your favorite color, or send us 
your dealer’s name and fifteen cents and 
we will mail a cake postpaid. 
NORTH AMERICAN DYE 
CORPORATION Dept. U 
Mount Vernon,N.Y. 
Toronto, Canada 



















had been the onset, so sure the aim of the 
peerless veterans, that hardly one in three 
of the Pearls but had a flying blade 
driven haft-deep into his throat. As the 
stricken ones plucked at tthe lethal 
weapons in vain effort to live, a panic 
spread through the ranks of their fellows. 
‘They wavered, and the new kratuns, 
intended to make sure the work of 
betrayal, lost, in their first uncertain 
moment, the advantage that might have 
been theirs. Here and there some Pearl- 
Gray had cast his knife or closed in to 
strike; Xanthros had struck down a 
Silver or two, yet the certainty, the 
swiftness of the reverse, took him off his 
feet. And now Amphulia raised his 
voice: 

“To me, Silvers; to Amphulia! Recover 
blades—” 

“The Prince is with us,” called many a 
Silver, but from the reviewing stind 
Archallos bellowed: 

“Seize him, he is planning a rebel! on 
against the Queen!” 

‘Who is the rebel time will tell,” ca/ied 
Amphulia; “this for thee—” and he cast 
a blade. But the distance was too great; 
the blade missed, clanging on the stones 
of the stand’s front. A blade, cast by 
Xanthros, whizzed past Amphulia’s car. 
By now the Silvers had their blades ag:in 
and Amphulia, seeing Archallos and his 
party in flight and beyond reach of 
pursuit, called: “To the wedge!” 





T once melting into form, the wedge 

was in place, Amphulia in its center. 
They stood, with their ranks somewhat 
thinned from death and wounds, but they 
numbered nine hundred yet. 

“Attack; bear them down, with 
numbers!” Xanthros foamed, casting a 
death-blade. It whirred straight for 
Amphulia, who caught it as it sped and, 
snapping it back, laughed. 

The blade flew so quickly that the 
traitor, off-balance, had no time to catch 
or dodge it. His fingers touched it, 
enough to turn the blade, but the haft 
crashed straight in against his forehead 
and he went down, stunned. 

“Thus we serve all traitors,” Amphulia 
called; “who next? Does any single man 
dare to face Amphulia?”’ 

Not a man stirred in the hostile ranks. 

“Look, Prince, to the east gate!”’ called 
a man close to Amphulia. Amphulia 
looked and saw yet another kratun creep- 
ing in. 

As if waiting for this reénforcement, 
the nearest of the new kratuns suddenly 
charged headlong, plunging. 

“Back to the armory,” Amphulia 
flashed in a whisper to the nearest rank, 
and it was taken up, from man to man. 
Close-locked, the knives flicking out and 
in, no longer being cast, the wedge 
sheared its way across the field losing 
here and there a man, slaying ten-fold 
for its losses. And then they were inside 
the armory. The doors, held ready by 
the old warders, came crashing into place, 
and when the mob came against them 
they were secure. Then the mob, drew 
away; officers took charge; order was 
restored. The hostile soldiers fell back, 
to surround the building. 
* “We can hold our own in here,” 
Amphulia said to the group of men and 
officers about him; “we have ample 
supplies of all kinds. But it looks like 
a siege.” 
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“What Makes it Electric? © 


The answer to the question, “What makes it electric?” 
is the story of the electric motor and its meaning to 


womankind. 
Without the littlemotortucked 


away, down in a corner, you 
would still have a washing ma- 
chine. But without the motor, 
it would be a washing machine 
of a past age — of the days when 
housework meant something en- 
tirely different from what it 
means today. 


To the little electric motor 
woman owes a large measure of 
the new freedom from endless 
toil that is the boast of the pres- 
ent day —the freedom and com- 
fort that makes the modern home 


esti 


MALL MOTORS FOR 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 





a better place in which to live. 


That is one reason why West- 
inghouse draws no small amount 
of satisfaction from the impor- 
tant part it has played, along 
with other leaders of the electri- 
cal industry, in the development 
of the motor from its beginning 
to its present state. 

It is a reason, too, why you 
should look to the character of 
the motor when you are buying 
household appliances. Youll 
find the Westinghouse trademark 


on every Westinghouse Motor. 
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The largest selling 
gual: ity pencil 


in the world 





PENCIL 


Unequalled in their smooth, 
firm, non-crumbling leads; their 
thoroughly seasoned and per- 
aaa grained wood—VENUS 
PENCILS are famedasthe high- 
est quality pencils in the world. 
17 black degrees, 3 copying 
For bold heavy lines 
6B-5B-4B-3B 
For general writing and sketching 
2B-B-HB-F-H 
For clean fine lines 
2H-3H-4H-5H-6H 


For delicate thin lines 























Copying for indelible uses 


Plain Ends, per doz., - « $1.00 
Rubber Ends, perdoz.,+ « 1.20 






At all stationers and stores 
throughout the world. 






American 
Lead Pencil Co. 
206 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Dept. 8 


and London, Eng. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 
THE GREAT ONE SCENTS BATTLE 


Gears CHANG, war veteran, was not 
unaffected by the stresses of that 
eventful day. The mahouts in the royal 
stables, at the first shock of the conflict 
between Silvers and Pearl-Grays, had 
thrown open the doors of the stables lead- 
ing out onto the parade ground and gazed 
upon the awesome sight of a single 
kratun withstanding the combined on- 
slaught of a small army. The elephant 
folk of the royal stables took no part in 
the affray, as, true to their ancient 
treaty, they moved but on the Queen’s 
order and although Chee Walun was 
jealous of old Wancheelah, he knew that 
his own men would not move in such an 
important matter without direct com- 
mands from the Queen, and they had re- 
ceived none. 

The sounds of the battle, floating in, 
affected theGreatOnes. They trumpeted, 
rocked, tugged at their leg-chains. Yet 
discipline held them, although they were 
restless. But to old Kiang Chang the 
noise of the strife was as a tonic. It 
swept from his brain the fixed idea of 
guarding the spot at the wall’s base 
whence had risen to tantalize him the 
herd-scent, together with the faintest 
of familiar emanations—that from the 
presence of the girl he loved with all the 
love and loyalty of his immense heart. 

Early he became uneasy, often leaving 
his place by the wall and ranging up and 
down the row of great stalls, spurting 
dust at this or that tusker or she, trumpet- 
ing, refusing the choicest of tid-bits offered 
in the hope of placating him. Once he 
issued out onto the street, but, finding 
the noises fainter there, had gone back to 
his old place again. He rocked. He 
spouted dust up at the roof. He play- 
fully affected to be anxious to seize pass- 
ing stable folk, and his eyes twinkled 
with mischief. He was by now ripe for 
any exploit—a rebel, a near-rogue, for 
days out from under discipline and ready 
to go to any length to gratify his mount- 
ing desire for a romp. Had Wancheelah 
been there, or any of the real elephant 
clan of the outer wild spaces, he would 
have succumbed to their direction. But 
the spiritless, grimacing city mahouts— 
faugh! He merely tolerated them be- 
cause they fed and watered him. 

At last, noticing that there was another 
door open and finding that the sounds of 
delectable strife came from that direction, 
Kiang Chang paced majestically toward 
it. He had no malice toward any one, no 
real intent to harm. He merely wished 
room and exercise and satisfaction of his 
great and growing curiosity. What was 
it all about? He must see. 


E was close upon the watching group 

at the parade ground doorway before 
they knew it, so silently had he stolen, 
for nothing is more still than an elephant 
when he desires to make his way softly. 
One excited mahout glimpsed that tower- 
ing form and yammered; they all wheeled. 
Now arose cries for him to return; pleas 
for him to be peaceable. Chee Walun 
came running, but the immense white 
elephant gave him not so much as a 
glance. He swung his trunk but once, yet 
he had cleared the door-space of men, and 
then he crouched and stepped into the 
great parade ground. 


There he had room to move about, for 
the attack had ceased on that side for the 
time. Off toward the palace a kradu of 
some city kratun watched; at the armory 
itself small bodies of men kept up the ap- 
pearance of attack. Had he been let 
alone he might even have gone back into 
the stables again. Having had orders 
from the palace not to go into the parade 
ground themselves and not to interfere 
with the military, the stablefolk were 
willing to let Kiang Chang alone. 

“He may quiet himself by exercise,” 
Chee Walun told them; “‘it is not for us 
to seek to curb his wayward wanderings.” 

But now the man in charge of the kridu 
nearest the palace had a thought—he 
would rebuke the elephant folk for, as he 
thought, letting an elephant out. He 
called an order to his men and they ad- 
vanced toward Kiang Chang. The old 
elephant saw them coming and was 
minded to let them alone if they would 
let him alone. 

The officious leader, however, wanied 
something else—praise from his chicfs. 
He therefore guided his men forward and 
bawled an order to the mahouts gaping 
out of that open door to call the elephant 
in. Headed by Chee Walun, they 
laughed. This angered the leader, who, 
thinking to show his authority, went 
quickly to a position before Kiang Chang 
and blustered at him, thinking to turn 
him toward the stables. 


(THE old tusker stopped in his walk and 
gazed down at the pygmy before him. 
His eye was mild, his tail twitching with 
good humor, his ears were flapping con- 
tentedly, for the walk in the open air had 
done the old fellow good. e wanted 
but to enjoy the air, the stretching of 
thews, and then after a time to investigate 
the delightful stress of the fighting in his 
own peculiar way. The attacks on the 
armory doors from the parade ground 
had now ceased for the time being, the 
besiegers watching the elephant. 

But this man-thing that scolded and 
waved his hands! The thing was insult- 
ing, seeking to be masterful. And then 
the man-thing became angry and, insult 
of insults, made a half-hearted attempt 
to cut him, Kiang Chang, King of Kings, 
with a knife not fit to prick the skin of a 
jungle-cock, in his estimation! And at 
the attempt to harm the white elephant. 
the mahouts clucked in rage. 

Now, man-thing, beware! Those eyes 
are mild, those ears denote peace, it is 
true. But try not to use a knife on him 
again. Use an ankus, of old the weapon 
of authority or punishment. Use an ele- 
phant goad when he has offended greatly 
and knows in his justice-loving heart that 
he has merited stripes. But a common, 
demeaning knife use not on him— 

Again the kradu leader thrust out his 
arm with intent to slash that down-hung 
trunk, to wound, to compel obedience. 

The trunk, python-wise, flicked out, 
melted into a coil that gripped the man’s 
wrist. He was jerked forward, prone. A 
mighty foot rose and barely touched the 
man’s back and then—-silence. 

“The judgment was righteous,” a 
mahout screamed; “he sought to slash 
the Great One, the White One, the Sacred 
One, and he is dead!” 

Now, wheeling on the very space on 
which his four feet were, so neatly did he 
turn, the Great One avalanched toward 
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ANTONIO 
STRADIVARI 
1644-1737 







TWO HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO IN BEAUTIFUL 
LOMBARDI ¢ ITALY? 
ANTONIO STRADIVARI 
MADE HIS WONDER.- 
FUL VIOLINS#TO 
THEM HE SIGNED HIS 
NAME IN ITS LATIN FORM 
ANTONIUS 
STRADIVARIUS 








































TODAY THE VIOLINS 
HE MADE ARE AFFEC¢ 
TIONATELY AND REW 
ERENTLY KNOWN AS 
“STRADS ”" AND THEIR 
GREAT DISTINCTION 
IS THE WONDROUS 
BEAUTY AND CHARM 
OF THEIR TONE 


























nimitable Jone 


The most sought for quality in a musical 
instrument—full, natural, purely rendered 
tone—is the great feature of Stradivari’s 
Violins and of this modern Master Musi- 
cal Instrument— 





KNOWN 


This inimitable tone of the Stradivara is due to the wizardry of 
the patented Sound Board of spruce, the same material which 
Stradivari put into his violins to give them the purest tone. This 
Sound Board makes the Stradivara desirable above all others, 
because it makes it “akin to Stradivari’s violins.” 


FOR TONE 











P ATENTE 
| | STRADIVARA 
the name \ SOUND BOARD 


Send for De Luxe Catalog and name of nearest dealer 









PACIFIC PHONOGRAPH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Western Makers of the Stradivara. Made also for the Gast at Coshocton, Ohio 
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the kradu. He scattered the hundred 
men like chaff and then stood, rocking, 
rocking, watching them go. His yearning 
for mischief had returned. He paid no 
further attention to the dead man, but, 
having smelled blood, he wanted to mix 
in the fray. He wheeled again and sped 
toward the armory. 

There a half-kratun had been engag- 
iny the attention of the beseiged. Kuang 
Chang was upon them in a moment, ramp- 
ing, trumpeting, without thought of 
friend or foe. He scattered them, for no 
n would make a serious attack upon 


m 
him. Once he tested his strength against 
th: armory door, but only in merest play, 
for after he had made it to crack by surg- 
ing gently against it with his shoulder, 
he desisted and backed off. Then, seeing 


that those he had driven from the armory 
front and the men of the scattered kradu 
were united half way down the parade 
ground, he charged at them and drove 
them before him to the lower end. There 
he might have caught some of them in a 
corner and slain, but he refrained and 
drew off to the middle of the parade 
ground and took his station in peace, 
having had his fun and being minded to 
be quiet for the time. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


HOW KARAPATHOS FARED 


HUT in, away from all that she held 

dear, Queen Karapathos spent a 
restless, soul-wracking day. Through the 
narrow, high-placed windows of her apart- 
ments came sounds of strife and the 
Queen knew that it was the strife of 
death, for she had in her troubled youth 
seen something of the wars of factions and 
was aware of the savagery of men in com- 
bat. 

When the morning meal was brought 
in she kept Daljai Graswn concealed and 
asked for an extra portion, on the plea 
that she was quite hungry. She sought 
to wheedle information from the servitor, 
but without success. He-was strange, as 
were the guards. Charras she knew was 
known to be with her, and him she did 
not seek to conceal. 

One trial she was spared—Archallos 
did not come near her. He sent to tell 
her, with sublime impudence, that “a 
slight revolt had broken out in the city 
of Goa’; that “Amphulia headed it, with 
his friends”; and that “he had taken 
measures to subdue it.”’ She smiled at 
this scornfully, knowing that the message 


- had been sent to impress her and such 


persons as might have heard him instruct 
the messenger, of his power and control 
over the Queen, in whose stead he was 
supposed to be acting. 

And so the long day passed and Kara- 
pathos, again mistress of herself, held 
herself in readiness to face the outcome 
with the calmness and outward serenity 
that was her heritage from her long line 
of royal ancestors. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
“UP, THOU DELIVERER!” 


N selecting a man to attend to the 

wants of Lassa, Archallos had taken a 
stolid, narrow-minded fellow, not apt to 
ask questions or answer them, but fitted 
only to go and come, and be discreet. He 
wanted the girl kept from public view, 
yet not harmed, for he really depended 
upon her for use as a pawn against 


possible embroilment with the Elephant 
Clan. He was too shrewd not to know 
that possession of her would give him 
power over Wancheelah; he intended, if 
necessary, to promise that the maid would 
be restored to the clansmen unharmed if 
the Elephant Clan gave loyal service to 
him. 

So he in no wise changed his orders, 
with reference to her, to the man who had 
theretofore brought her food and drink. 
If he gave her a thought during that tem- 
pestuous day, it was that she would be 
taken care of and was safely off his mind. 

And now came the dusk and he ordered 
attacks on various sides of the armory to 
cease, as he had had recent reports that 
the workers underneath, who had entered 
from the prison wherein Amphulia and 
friends had hidden early in the day, could 
break through the flooring into the main 
drill hall with little more effort, and he de- 
signed a grand assault on the morrow, soon 
after dawn. The game was all in his hands; 
the ‘“‘rebels’”’ had not sent word in any way 
to the Queen; the public believed them 
to be rebels in very deed; and now they 
were about to fall into his hands and their 
execution would not cause public com- 
motion, but be judged to be deserved and 
he the savior of a land threatened with 
civil war. 


HE man whose duty it was to go to the 

Pearl-Grays’ armory with provision 
for Lassa, in the lull that now followed, 
stole out. He had his usual tray, with 
food, condiments and water. 

The guardsmen on watch where parade 
ground and palace met made way for the 
fellow, having seen him on other days 
given the run of the open space at morn- 
ing and twilight. The military, noting 
this, let him go, although some of them 
tried to point out that the great white 
elephant was still at large up there in the 


gloom. But he brushed by them. 
He crossed the parade ground. Ahead 
was the Pearl-Grays’ armory and the 


angle of the wall about which he would 
whisk to reach the cell. 

A shape of fear loomed over him. 
Kiang Chang, stately, silent, as only an 
elephant bent upon spying upon man can 
be, had stolen out of the dusk behind him. 
For the old fellow, snifing afar the odor 
of the fruit on the big tray, hungered. 
Here was delectable food— 

The servitor was frozen with fright. 
He had seen elephants a-plenty, but this 
immense bulk, mammoth-like, towering 
so in the dark, was something he never 
had seen before. He stood transfixed 
with terror. 

He felt, rather than saw, the immense 
trunk flick out and hover over the tray, 
and then the snuffling from the trunk-tip 
told him that the huge elephant was after 
food. He remained quiet and old Kiang 
Chang, accepting this as the signal for 
him to take something, tested now this, 
now that bit, to make sure which was 
best. 

An apricot he filched, an orange, a tid- 
bit of candied ginger, and then was moved 
to investigate some little dishes. And 
these, although he did not know it, were 
filled with spices. 

The man was nervous now, yet kept 
himself rigid. The trunk-tip made its 
indrawing, snuffling test of the spices—a 
whiff of pepper was taken into the tender 
trunk. 
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Ideal Drink 
for the Children 


PURE AND 
WHOLESOME 


It has a delicious flavor and an 
attractive aroma of which no 
one tires, because it is the nat- 
ural flavor and aroma of high- 
gtade cocoa beans pre- 






pared by a mechanical 
me process. No chemi- 
cals used. 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free. 
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— Five Facts — 


vital to every business man 


I. 


In case of fire your insurance policy will cover only a 
fraction of your loss. This is proved by the fact that you 
would not sell your steady-going business for the face value of 
that. policy. 

Il. 

You are afraid of fire. This is proved by the fact that you 

carry fire insurance and pay a substantial premium for it. 


Til. 

Fire-danger in your building can be practically eliminated 
by an installation of Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers. In over 
20,000 reported fires the average loss under Grinnells has been 
only $270, a reduction of 96-2/5 per cent from the lowest 
average business losses prior to their invention. 


IV. 
Your insurance rates can be reduced 4o to go per cent. 


The insurance companies are glad to make this reduction be- 
cause Grinnells reduce to a minimum the losses they have to pay. 


V. 


Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers pay for themselves and 
then pay you. The insurance rate reductions are usually 
sufficient to wipe out the initial cost ina few years. After 
that their savings are clear profit. 


Two thousand men will see the business efforts of a 
lifetime destroyed by firethis year. The insurance companies 
will return them a large part of their actual property loss, but 
cannot repay them for the equally large losses due to lost 
profits, interrupted operations, and general business demorali- 
zation. Preparation now is better than reparation then — 
especially when the reparation is only ‘measure. Our 
estimates and proposals are free. 


Important 


Heretofore the underwriters have often required a tank supply for 
automatic sprinklers in addition to the city mains. Now, however, 
Grinnell Sprinkler equipments can often be installed without a tank. 


Don’t “think it over” without the facts to guide you. Write us for actual figures today. 


GRINNELL So) COMPANY 
: | 


ye AS 
the Pac’ 
453 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES—439 East 3rd Street 
SEATTLE, WASH., 1517 L. C. Smith Bldg. 




















A blare of rage, a swish of the trunk, a 
swift charge of the enraged beast. 

The man dropped the tray and started 
to run. Kiang » ode dashed forward in 
the effort to come at the man he thought 
had tortured him. In a panic of fear the 
quarry dodged into the angle of the armory 
and fled to the prison door. 

He had his key ready as he ran, for he 
had a dim hope that he might open the 
portal and be safe before the elephant 
would be able to overtake him. 

He had the key in the lock and was 
turning it when the thunder of the ele- 
phant’s charge and his high, angry trump- 
eting came to him. He swung the door 
open, darted in. 

A feeling of triumph surged over him. 
He had gotten inside in time. He had 
only to close the door, as he was already 
doing with all possible haste, throw the 
lock and be safe. 

Charging up, Kiang Chang, his cyes 
accustomed to seeing in the dark, saw 
the door closing on the man whom he felt 
to be his enemy. He thrust his trunk into 
the crack of the door just as it was being 
pulled to and gave a mighty, resistiess 
pull that plucked the door from the grasp 
of the fellow behind it and whirled it out- 
ward. ‘The elephant, blaring, held the 
portal, and the man, shrinking back, 
came to rest with his hands reaching out 
for the door of Lassa’s cell. 


tf peinbiy on his knees went Kiang Chang, 
now terribly in earnest. He laid his 
immense head over sidewise and thrust 
his trunk far into that dark, silent passage. 
The smart of the pepper interfered with 
his power of scent, ee his keen ears 
heard his foe’s gasping cries of terror. As 
the man, groping for the lock there, 
fumbled with key and bar, the trunk-tip 
brushed him. He shrank back—in time. 

The trunk-tip of the enraged elephant 
now found the handle of the door and, 
wrapping itself about it, tugged tenta- 
tively. Then, feeling that he had some- 
thing that would move, with a mighty 
rending, tearing surge, the elephant 
plucked the door’s rude but strong hasp, 
lock and staples out and dropped the use- 
less metal on the floor. And then, finding 
the bar, he wrenched it forth and drew it 
to him to examine it and reject it as not 
worthy of his anger. 

The man, now holding himself stiff in 
the farthest corner, remained silent. 
But that trunk-tip, questing, now sought 
to nose out each particle of space in there, 
and he could feel it, snufling, eager, ap- 
proaching him. It seemed at first that 
he could not be reached and he drew a 
breath of relief as the elephant vented 
his rage at failure in high-pitched blares. 
And then silence and seeming relief, 
while the man stood, tip-toed, stomach 
flattened in. 

At his robe’s lowest selvedge came a 
tug, as if a mouse had nibbled there; 
then another—the trunk nipping at a 
tiny shred of raveled cloth it just could 
snufle into its twin orifices. 

In a panic of terror the man struck 
downward in the effort to brush his hand 
.in between fabric and trunk-tip. Again 
he felt the nibble at the sche’ hem. 
Again he struck down blindly, but the 
nibble suddenly became a tug, a pull that 
sent him off-balance. Instantly the 
snake-like proboscis twirled about his 
middle. Then uprearing, coming to his 
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Making Nitroglycerin 
in a Hercules Plant | 


The man who makes nitroglycerin in a Hercules 
Plant is the personification of concentration. No 
railroad engineer pays closer attention to his 
semaphore signals than does he to the thermometer 
of the nitrating tank. From the moment when he 
begins to feed glycerin into the acid in the tank un- 
til the operation is complete the thermometer is his 
guide. 

It is important that the temperature of the mixture in the 
tank be kept uniform. If glycerin is added too rapidly the 
temperature rises, if too slowly it falls. So with eye on 
thermorheter and hand on valve controlling the glycerin flow 
the Hercules ““N. G.” maker follows the process minute by 
minute until its completion. 


To just such watchful care as this is the uniform high quality 
of Hercules Explosives largely due. The men who work in 
the twelve Hercules plants realize the importance of the great 
tasks performed by Hercules Explosives. As a result, wher- 
ever these explosives are used—in the building of railroads 
or highways, in the mining of metals and minerals, to increase 
the crops on a farm or dig the foundation for a city hotel— 
their giant power is never found lacking. 





Hercules Explosives are always dependable—uniform in 
quality, high in power. 


HERCULES POWDER CoO. 





Chicago St. Louis New York 
Pittsburg, Kan. Denver Hazleton, Pa. 
San Francisco Salt Lake City Joplin 
Chattanooga Pittsburgh, Pa. Wilmington, Del. 


*Nitroglycerin is made by combining, in exactly the proper proportions, 
glycerin with a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids. The combina- 
tion takes place in a tank equipped with brine coils (for cooling purposes) 
and agitators which insure thorough agitation. 
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What a Famous 
Author Said 
About Smokers 


Bulwer Lytton wrote: “The man who 
smokes thinks like a sage and acts like a 
Samaritan.” 

That was written when most smokers 
were pipe-smokers. It's quite as true today 
as when he wrote it. 

Consider your own circle of friends and 
acquaintances. How many of the men of 
sound judgment are pipe smokers? Would 
you go to a non-smoker or to a pipe-smoker 
for a little financial help to tide you through 
an emergency? 

You would prefer to hie you to a man 
who smokes a pipe—if you know men. 

We don’t mean for a minute to assert 
that men have wisdom or men are kindly 
merely because they are pipe-smokers. 
But it’s notable how many of the wise and 
how many of the kindly you find puffing 
away at their pipes when you hurry to them 
for advice or for generous help. 

That concentrated thought which results 
in sound judgment, that contented, gener- 
ous mood which makes you feel kindly dis- 
posed toward others—both certainly are 


stimulated by those amiable feelings roused 


in a man by a pipeful of the right tobacco. 

Notice how it irritates a man to have to 
smoke a tobacco not just his kind. 

The smoking  to- 
bacco perfectly suiting 
a man’s individual 
taste is not always 
found easily. 

If you haven’t yet 
found the tobacco 
which entirely suits 
you, we invite you to 
try Edgeworth. 

Edgeworth 
doesn’t com- 
pletely suit all 
men, but many 
men hunting for 
just the right to- 
bacco stop looking 

around any more 
after once coming 
upon Edgeworth. 

Possibly you also 
would like it. 

Simply set down upon a postcard your 
name and address, also that of the dealer 
you will call upon for supplies in case Edge- 
worth pleases you, and we will despatch to 
you without charge generous samples of 
Edgeworth in both forms—Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice is pressed into cakes 
and then cut into thin, moist slices. One 
slice rubbed between the hands provides an 
average pipeful. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is already 
rubbed for you. You pour it straight from 
the can into your pipe. 











Both kinds pack nicely, light quickly, 


and burn freely and evenly to the very 
bottom of the pipe. 

For the free samples which we would 
like you to judge, address Larus & ig 
Co., 36 South 21st Street, Richmond, 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—lf your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 








feet in that seemingly awkward but really 
lightning-like way tas an elephant has, 
Kiang Chang was erect. He raised his 
trunk, in whose folds the man was coiled, 
on high and flung him far—a shapeless 
mass. 

And then he stood still, rocking, rock- 
ing, eyeing that hole from which he had 
plucked his victim: He gave a blare of 
rage that melted into a softer note as, 
racing forth from that hole came another 
of the man-folk, and Kiang Chang’s 
trunk went up, as Lassa, whose door he 
— unbarred and unlocked, ran toward 

im. 


pee great trunk came down; the blood- 
lust blare changed to a croon of love. 
And then the girl stood there, between 
the mighty forelegs, hugging them, talk- 
ing to him, using many terms of endear- 
ment. 

“Ah, 
of Joy! 
me. Where is Wancheelah? 
Clan?” 

Gurgles of delight; caresses of trunk-tip. 

She drew back from him and tried to 
pierce the gloom. She caught the loom of 
the palace far down the empty grounds 
and so oriented herself. Although in 
complete ignorance of the course of recent 
events, she knew that it would be fool- 
hardy for her to go to the armory of the 
Pearl-Grays, as they were Archallos’ men. 
The depth of her prison underground had 
kept her from hearing enough of the day’s 
commotion to piece it together. That 
great events were in play she realized; 
what they were she did not know. 

All this flashed through her mind in a 
few seconds and then came the thought: 

“If I go to the Silvers, I may get news. 
Orveit Khan ever was my friend. I will 
appeal to him.” For now that she knew 
it was Archallos, not Amphulia, who had 
had her kidnaped, she no longer feared 
the Silvers. She stepped back and gave 
the command: 

“Up. thou Deliverer!” 

She lacked ankus and goad, but she 
had more—love. Old Kiang Chang, 
without a trumpet of protest, with that 
readiness with which he always fulfilled 
her commands, swung her up and she 
came to rest atop his huge swaying front- 
let as easily as a bird alighting upon the 
edge of its nest. Her sandaled feet gave 
him her orders by tickling his flapping 
ears and he paced at her direction round 
the corner of the armory and before its 
entrance on his way toward the Silvers’ 
armory. 

Lassa heard the rumble of the Pearl 
Grays’ door opening; heard, as well, an 
awed voice say: 

“Tt is that mad elephant who has been 
raging again! There he goes and magic 
goes with him, for upon his head rests a 
shadowy form in white—a demon—” 

The door rumbled shut again and they 
went forward, the slender girl guiding the 
looming bulk. Kiang Chang went de- 
corously enough now that he had the be- 
loved burden on his frontlet again. He 
was no Jonger the rebel, the prey of pas- 
sion. He was Kiang Chang, monarch of 
the herds, the Sacred One, the Great One! 

Lassa saw no one, yet Kiang Chang 
knew that a man had scurried away from 
the wall of the Silvers as they approached. 
But men did not irk him then. He was 
under control and left them and their 


thou Deliverer, thou Mountain 
You have come, then, to take 


Where the 


affairs to his beloved driver. It was for 
her to decide now; she was urging him 
toward the building and he went. 

The man who scurried had glimpsed 
the form atop Kiang Chang and ran to 
make his report of it. Such were his 
orders—to report anything new or strange 
that sires 

High atop Kiang Chang’s head, Lassa 
could see =f reddish glow of the flares 
showing through the loopholes above the 
main door. There was no sound of con- 
flict now—for all she knew no strife was 
afoot. Yet there was something, she felt, 
that would account for the strange noises 
she had heard all day, as well as for the 
present gloom of the palace, where but a 
light or two burned in place of the usual 
many. 


kK TANG CHANG stepped aside sud- 
denly and she glanced down. A 
huddled form was there. She called and 
the elephant set her down. She bent over 
—the man was cold, a corpse, and the mail 
on his breast told her he was one of the 
Silvers. Other forms she saw; one man, 
wounded; she found—a ranksman of the 
Silvers. While Kiang Chang grumbled 
she bent over him. 

“Who are you?” she asked. “How 
were you hurt?” 

“T am a banner-guard of the Silvers,” 
the man answered; “wounded in the last 
sally from the main door. Can you help 


“But how and why are you here?” she 
urged. 

“Who are you?” he asked, “that come 
in the night, on the Huge One? Are you 
Kwan Yin, the Goddess of Mercy? I am 
of the faith of Buddh— 

“No; I am but the Little Red Elf of the 
Elephant Clan. What is afoot in Goa? 
Speak; tell me—I have been imprisoned 
for many days and know nothing of what 
has been done.” 

“There is civil war; Prince Archallos 
sought to have the Silvers slain by treach- 
ery this morning at drill. We resisted and 
fought our way into our armory, which we 
have held all day against the foe—the 
good Queen, Amphulia says, is a prisoner 
or knows not of our plight—” 

“And Kingdon? ‘Tell me of him; is he 
with Amphulia?”’ 

“The Bearded One is with my Lord 
Amphulia—ah, have you water—have 
you water?” 

She sought to soothe him, but suddenly 
he twisted to one side murmuring: 
“Kwan Yin, Goddess of Mercy, heal my 
wounds—my soul, as a guest, goeth on 
high—” 

And he was very still. The girl 
straightened up, to find Kiang Chang 
grumbling angrily while he faced down 
the parade ground, where, she faintly 

saw, there was a dark mass creeping for- 
ward. Her forest-trained eyes told her 
what it was—many men. 

“Up, Kiang Chang!” she commanded. 

Like a python’s coils his trunk swept 
down, to swirl her aloft. Again she was 
atop that massy frontlet that swayed 
gently, and then they were at his feet, 
‘mere pygmies before the bulk of him. 

“Ho, who are you atop the Great One?” 
a man’s voice called. 

The girl had wit enough not to reply. 

“Come down and yield to us,” the man 
called. 

Kiang Chang was frozen to inaction, 
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The Least Expensive 
Tire Equipment 





ORD Tires of the McGraw grade are the 

least expensive tire equipment made. 

Their cord construction saves fuel; their 
high quality assures mileage. 

The extra price of McGraw Cords is re- 
covered in fuel alone the first few thousand 
miles. After that the fuel saving and the 
mileage surplus are clear gain. 

THE McGRAW TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO Factories, East Palestine, Ohio 
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waiting for the word of command. Lassa 
advanced her foot sharply to the ele- 
phant’s right ear. ts 

With arush the elephant went through 
their lines like a ship through puny waves. 
For that signal had been: “Full speed 
ahead.” 

And so he went. Half way down the 
field another group opposed, and they, 
too, were sent flying in terror or crushed 
out. And now they came to the parade 
ground’send. Lassa guided Kiang Chang 
toward the west gate. He wheeled at her 
touch on his left ear and raced toward 
the portal. 

“Who comes?” a voice called; “what 
is it on the mad elephant’s frontlet?”’ 

Lassa, silent, urged Kiang Chang (or- 
ward. She could see men before the open 
gate. 

“Ho, stop the mad elephant!” a voice 
called. “Shut the gate; keep him in— 
one of the rebels may be atop him—”’ 

“Forward!” her little foot urged King 
Chang. 

She could see the open space grow less; 
knew the gate was being closed— 

“Stop!” 

And then Kiang Chang crashed into 
them—a mass of men, for the forces were 
being marshaled early for the dawn’s at- 
tack on the Silvers. There came screams 
of terror as his feet trod on them, then he 
was outside and. through the mass; wiail- 
ing, moaning, sounded behind him. 

here was no pursuit; evidently the 
men at the gate were content for the time 
to let them alone. She knew they would 
not attack the big white elephant, held 
in such reverence by all classes. Since 
hearing the dying man’s story she had 
formed a plan of action. The key to it 
was the man’s words: 

“The Queen, Amphulia says, knows 
not of our plight.” 

Clearly, then, it was her duty to warn 
the Queen—to stir her to action. 


CHAPTER XXX 
TO KEEP THE FAITH 


OTING that none of the soldiers 
followed the elephant into: the pas- 
sageway, the girl signaled for Kiang 
Chang to pause, which he did under one 
of the high windows in the palace wall. 
It was one of those, Lassa knew, that 
gave into the Queen’s inner room, that 
from which led the secret stair. A jutting 
bit of ornamentation on the palace wall 
hid her now from the view of any chance 
watcher from the direction of the gate. 
By standing erect on the elephant’s 
swaying head, the girl’s eyes were on a 
level with the base of the opening. She 
knocked boldly on the bamboo screen, 
for she felt that it was no time to think 
of risks. 

At first she had no reply; then, after 
hammering again, the screen swung in- 
ward and a face was framed in the narrow 
opening. 

“Who is there?” asked a low voice. It 
was Daljai Graswn. 

‘Hush thee, Graswn,” Lassa whispered; 
“is the Queen ill or well? I must speak 
with her.” 

“Is it the Elf, in very deed?” and the 
girl leaned forward; “how were you able 
to reach this high window?” 

“T am on Kiang Chang, Graswn; he 
wrenched the door from my prison. Call 
the cl 


“Let me speak to her,” Lassa heard the 
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Crispy, Airy 


Golden Brown 


Corn Flakes 


A food of supreme 


goodness— 


E. C. Corn Flakes is a true achievement in a cereal food 
—prepared to the zenith of appetizingness. 


From wind-swept rolling 
fields of the Middle West is 
harvested the ripened white 
corn from rustling shocks. 
With care, only the plump- 
est, choicest kernels are 


chosen. 


Then, the magic of modern 
manufacture turns these 


wholesome morsels into 
fragile toasted sweet meats. 
All the goodness that 
Mother Nature has pro- 
vided is imprisoned in each 
tiny flake. 


Ask for E. C. Corn Flakes 
and know a better cereal 


food. 























CORN 
FLAKES 


(TOASTED ) 


UNITED CEREAL MILLS, LTD., QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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Low scores and mental ease 
are inseparable. By using 


DUNLOP VACS you are re- 
lieved of any anxiety as to 
whether the ballis right or not. 
The world’s leading pros rec- 


ommend them unreservedly. 


DUNLOP VACS 


Nos. 29 and 31 
$1.10 each 


$13.20 per dozen 
{DUNLOP AMERICA 
LIMITED 
1808 Broadway 
New York 
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BON-OPTO 


Sharpens Vision 


It’s a system of treating the eyes at 
home; is practised daily by hundreds 
of thousands of people with great satis- 
faction. The Bon-Opto system quickly 
relieves inflammation of the eyes and 
lids. It cleanses, soothes, and rests tired, 
dusty, work-strained eyes and is a help 
to better eyesight Ask your druggist. 
He knows. He will refund your money 
without question, if you are dissatisfied. 
There is no other home eye treatment 
like Bon-Opto. 














GRAY HAIRS VANISH 


With the very first application of Kolor- 
Bak—a clear, colorless liquid compounded 
of vegetable matter—comes the wonderful 
satisfaction of seeing your gray hairs begin 
to take on their natural color. A few more 
op licationsand the natural coloris fullyrestored. 

lor-Bak is alsoan invigorating hair and scalp 
tonic— prevents dandruff anditching scalp. Not 
— a R stick LA messy but easy 
clean d toda jay for FREE Kolor. 
Bak book which ‘tells ce you may quickly and 
—_ eliminate y hairs and restore your hair 
its natural and beauty. 


“HYGIENIC LABORATORIES 
3334-3338 W. 28th St. 
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Queen’s vibrant voice. “Now, what is it? 
What odd freak is this?” The Queen’s 
face appeared in the opening. 

Lassa glanced back. The soldiers, she 
could just make out, were gathered at the 
gate. ' 

“Tt is I, the Elf,’ Lassa said quickly; 
“TI came from a dungeon, where | have 
been kept—” 

“By whom?” 

“Archallos!” 

“Ah-h-h-h!”’ 

“And, O Queen, I came to tell you that 
the Silvers, surrounded in their armory, 
fight for their lives against all the forces of 
the land, sent against them by Archallos; 
that their doom 1s plotted; that you have 
been made a fool of by your jealousy—” 

“T know in part and I suspect in part,” 
the Queen answered steadily; “how you 
came to be at liberty you may tell another 
day, for time presses now. Only know 
this: I was misled; I did not accuse you 
and Amphulia without a reason that 
seemed sufhcient—” 

“It is not time now for justifications, 
but for acts, O Queen!” 

“That I know too. Listen now, girl. 
On the Great White One you will not 
be seriously molested. Go, then, boldly, 
out of Goa and bring me the Elephant 
Clan! They will obey thee—report to me 
here—before dawn.” 

“And the Silvers and Kingdon?” 

“T have a plan. Only bring me the 
Clan. Charras told me today that Wan- 
cheelah went to bring the whole working 
herd. He should be on his way here now. 
Know you the way?” 

“Of old, Queen Karapathos. And if I did 
not, wise Kiang Chang does—we will stop 
at each herd-center on the north road—” 

“Go, then; I, on my part, will promise 
that all that can be done will be done 
here. Girl, on your actions may well rest 
the security of the land. Speed thee, girl, 
and if we win through, there will be noth- 
ing in the gift of Karapathos that shall 
not be thine.” 

“T go, Queen,” came the reply, “and if 
you do your part as well as t ‘shall do 
mine, all will yet be well.’’ 

She touched the elephant’s ears again 
and he strode off. 

In the main street before the palace 


guards challenged, but the elephant kept 
on. Towering up there, white, mysteri- 
ous, with that white form held so calmly 
aloft, he seemed to them like a giant 
wraith. Lassa gave no replies to the 
greetings or orders that were shouted 
from the pavement. And then, as they 
came into a street where fewer folk were, 
she suddenly gave the signal: ‘Forward, 
quickly.” 


H£ burst into full speed and then, while 


folk wondered and soldiers cried out fu- - 


tilely, Kiang Chang became a fleeing bulk 
of mystic might, blaring, seeming to make 
the earth to tremble with his passing. There 
was nothing ahead of him to give warning 
of his coming, and in all the land of Ele- 
phanta there was no beast that could 
travel as swiftly as could he. Lassa knew 
the way to the great north gate, as did 
Kiang Chang, and held for it. 

And so, as the gate-tenders held tie 
portal open, watching for the arrival of 
troops from the country districts to com- 
plete the assaulting columns, the Great 
One, silent, wonderful in his territic 
onrush, was upon them and through and 
they were left yammering in fright. 

He was out on the great north road 
now, with the cool winds to cheer hii, 
the smooth road to show him the way and 
ever, atop his swaying frontlet, without 
ankus or loaded goad, without a man’s 
strength or guile, with only a girl’s high 
heart and love and that throbbing appeal 
that pulsed from her voice to his inner 
self, Lassa urged him on, on. 

“On, thou Mighty Deliverer! Faster, 
faster, Kiang Chang! On, as only thou 
canst speed, to the Clan!” 

Thews flexing and reflexing, the pon- 
derous pile-driving feet thudding, the 
wrinkled skin shaking, the tail twitching 
in sheer joy at his own strength and speed, 
the riven air flowing on either side of his 
out-thrust trunk through which he blared 
his challenge to all obstacles, the brown 
river of the back-spurned highway flow- 
ing underfoot, Kiang Chang, King of 
Kings, raced north, north, ever north, to 
find the Clan, to keep the faith, to please 
the loved burden who was telling him, at 
every stride, of the need she had for haste 
—the most bitter, urgent haste. 


The next instalment of this vivid romance of Elephanta brings the story to a dramatic 
and highly satisfactory conclusion. 





Readers, Gentle and Otherwise 


Smart Neighbor 


Tacy, Montana. 
We live out on a large sheep and cattle 
ranch in Montana, a long distance from 
town. Mail comes twice a week and it’s 
a happy mail day that brings SuNsET, for 
it’s our favorite magazine. Recently our 
Postmaster by mistake gave our copy 
to a neighbor who kept it a month before 
returning it. There was much wailing 
and gnashing of teeth at our house be- 
cause of it. I am a busy housewife but 
housework goes hang for a few days each 
month until I’ve read Sunset. We keep 
our copy a month, then send it on to 

friends in North Dakota 
Mrs. J. A. Martin. 


from cover to cover. 


Thank You, Too 


Massillon, Ohio. 

I read my first copy of the Sunsrr 
tonight, and want to thank you for the 
peemuce it gave a little shut-in. I have 

een confined to my bed for nearly five 
years and much of my time is devoted to 
reading. It’s the good, clean, instructive 
reading found in the Sunset that I like, 
and I certainly enjoyed the magazine 
M. June Lantz. 


Shame On Us! 
Los Banos, Cal. 
You addressed the magazine to me last: 
month at Los Banos, Kansas. How a 
resident of California can be so devoid of 
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In a natural park, beside a babbling mountain stream, 
stands the sunlit Brown & Haley kitchens. From the 
windows, happy, contented, profit-sharing workers 
ate daily inspired to their best by vistas of America’s 
greatest mountain--a snow-crowned peak that the old 
Indians lovingly called “The Mountain 
That Was God.” 


Tacoma—the ‘‘Cilty Beautiful’’ Nestles 
Close to ‘‘ Ghe ACountain Chat 
Was God.’’ 


A Lusciousness 
that Lingers 


Happy indeed, is the sweetheart or wife who samples for 
the first time a box of Brown & Haley’s ORIOLE 
Chocolates. Men who buy them are ever able to gauge in 
advance the thanks that always follow their presentation. 


Of course they’re different! The rare lusciousness of 
their creamy hand-rolled centers and rich chocolate coat- 
ings tantalizes and lingers long after the last piece has 
been eaten. Demand them and you’ve ordered the best--- 
have proven your right to the title “connoisseur”. 


Hand made in kitchens whose spotless interior and refreshing envi- 
ronment have set a national standard. Sold up to $10 per box. 





HONOR CONFECTIONS 
TACOMA, U.S.A. 
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The Enduring Beauty 
of 
Rock of Ages Granite 


Time and the elements can no more change the rugged 
cenotaph of ROCK OF AGES GRANITE than they can 
change the rock bound hills from which it is quarried. 
Light gray in color and fine in texture, ROCK OF AGES 
GRANITE adds distinctive beauty to any memorial, public 
or private—a beauty which makes the monument a strong- 
hold of tender memory and a snrine for generations yet 
unborn. 

Your task of selecting a suitable tribute to the departed 
will be made easier through the perusal of a booklet tell- 
ing the story of ROCK OF AGES GRANITE, which is mailed 


on request. 


BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM CO. 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


The Distinctive 
Granite 


Quarriers of 


ROCK OF AGES 
GRANITE 


Refer to Dept. B 


Quarried at 
Barre, Vermont 











knowledge that he does not know that 
Los Banos, the most famed city of the 
San Joaquin Valley, the greatest valley in 
California, is located in California js 
beyond my comprehension. Even Hiram 
wow knows where Los Banos is 
ocated. STEPHEN P. Gavin. 


More, Not Less 
South Bend, Indian. 


One of your readers, in a_ recent 
edition, asks, “Why don’t you specialize?” 
How, may I ask, is a magazine that must 
represent a territory from the Mississippi 
to the Pacific, going to “specialize.” 
Give us more of those strong, virile, 
diversified articles—not less. 

Maurice SUMMERGILIL. 


Objection Overruled 


Los Angeles, Ca. 

Permit me to say that I seriously ob:ect 
to “Readers, Gentle and Otherwise,” «s | 
have seen it; from an editor’s standpo nt, 
first of all, and even from the standpx int 
of a “gentle” reader. The critici: ms 
sent in by readers are helpful to a personal 
degree, ‘te become destructive to che 
growth of the magazine by publicity, 
especially so when that publicity comes 
through the avenue of the object criti- 
cised. The right kind of people do not 
object to friendly critics; at the same time 
one shrinks from the thought of rehearsals 
to disinterested parties. For the benefit 
of a few unsympathetic readers I would 
suggest that they make a careful study 
of the slogan “If you can’t boost, don’t 
knock.” 

ExizasetH McCase GILmore. 


She Finds a Thorn 
Elgin, Ill. 
Why the “Fashion Page”? Conte you 
induce the women to read your magazine 
without it? It may be harmless—I have 
not read it to find out. I hate to be 
forced to skip a page in reading from cover 
to cover in an otherwise interesting and 


| worth-while publication. 


Etuet Liroyp Boswortu. 


This? 
Piedmont, Cal. 


Whom do you want for your public? 
Your editorials assure you of one that 


| your fiction contributors could never 


reach. Let the cactus and cowboy tradi- 


| tions of story sink into limbo where stalks 


the romance of our maroon brother. Let 
the idea that the West is composed of 
weather, occupied by natives of alarming 
exterior but incorrigibly noble soul, perish 


| in the bright rays of your magazine. Let 


Sunset be wholly what. it has been par- 
tially—alert, cosmopolitan, cultivated. 
EDNA DE FREMERY. 


Or This? 
Rockford, IIl. 
I noticed a communication from 
George W. Cronyn, of Oakland, Cal., in 
which he criticized SUNSET and rather 


| takes exception to the kind of “Western” 
| fiction presented therein. I have spent 
| two years in New Mexico and Colorado 
| and I know that the picturesque cow- 


puncher is by no means a myth but is the 

“real stuff.” I have seen him on the 

ranch and in the streets of the towns. [| 
(Continued on page 106) 
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= What ‘s Auto-Intoxication ? 
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study PROMINENT physician recently said, “All data 

aii shows that the ordinary individual over-balances 

RE. in favor of proteins by too great a consumption of 
meats.” 

I. my 

E you This clogs the system with im- Include today in your diet 

ie purities and often toxein poisons. Nature’s correctives, fruits and 

vag cereals in their proper propor- 

‘over _ Serious stomach disturbances tions—as are found only in 

and result. Fruited Wheat or Fruited Oats. 

H. 


In fact, many diseases, includ- 
ing mental and nervous troubles, They promote a natural action 
al. are the result. of the digestive tract, therefore 
blic? eliminating all such poisons that 
= But why suffer? lead to Auto-Intoxication. 
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On the tip-top of Mt. Hood, in Oregon, 11,125 feet above the sea, there is a lookout station 


Fire Eagles 


How Army Planes and Pilots Keep Check 
on Forest Fires from Far Above 
the Western Woods 


By De Witt Harry 


equipped with a wireless telephone, messages from which have been picked up in San Francisco. 
When the lookout spotted a fire, the airplane was sent to verify and map the location 


RACTICAL application of lessons, 

learned in destructive warfare, to 

the pursuits of peace could find no 

better example than in the work of 
the past two seasons in fire prevention in 
the immense forests of the Pacific North- 
west. In efforts to save the lumber resources 
of this section, the last virgin stand of tim- 
ber in the United States and comprising al- 
most half of the entire available supply of 
the nation, the Federal Government and 
private owners have utilized to the utmost 
every modern means of observation and 
prevention, equipment undreamed of in 
this work a few years ago. 

Airplanes manned by crews from the 
battlefields of France patroled the im- 
mense sea of trees and swooped close to 
their tops in spotting the incipient blaze. 
On the crests of the highest peaks in the 
forests with Mt. Hood, Oregon, as the 
main station, lookouts scanned the tim- 
bered slopes for smoke smudges and re- 
ported by wireless telephone, a system 
comprising a klaxon attachment in the 
instrument which increased the radius of 
operation to such an extent that messages 
from the top of Mt. Hood have been 
picked up in San Francisco. ' 
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Linking up these observation stations 
and the patrols were motorcycle mes- 
sengers, carrier pigeons, and radio sets, all 
of which served to codrdinate the work to 
such a great extent that a map system 
kept in headquarters at Portland showed 
at all times the progress of existing fires, 
notations of fresh ones and danger zones. 
All this was kept fresh and up-to-the- 
minute from a report center system, and 
the patrols were ordered out on a system 
closely paralleling that used by an army 
headquarters. 

Headquarters of the United States 
Forest Service in Portland directs all of 
the forces in the forests of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and the territory of Alaska, as 
well as portions of the forests in the states 
of Montana and Idaho. The work in the 
California forests is handled from San 
Francisco, but in the air patrol all the 
work was directed from Mather Field 
near Sacramento. It is the practise for 
these planes, which are of a fast patrol 
type and equipped with wireless, to be 
manned by a regular army pilot and 
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The rangers installed the wireless plant, 
carrying the apparatus over the 
perilous course of the ascent 


Forest Service observer, for it was early edge of the forests to get the most accurate 


ascertained that the trained ranger was 
better equipped from his intimate knowl- 


data as to location of the starting fires. 
Bases for the air patrol were established 
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Airplanes manned by crews from the battlefields of France patrolled the sea of | 
trees and spotted the starting fire 





at Salem, Eugene, Medford and Portland, 
Oregon, and at Sacramento and Redding, 
California, as well as some minor patrols 
over other smaller forests. The plans 
call for a much more elaborate system, 
as the success of the work has been so 
great that it will be extended to cover all 
of the region in the Northwest where mer- 
chantable timber is to be found. 

Often it was the mountain peak ob- 
servers who first spotted the start of the 
fires.in the early morning and reported to 
headquarters by phone or radio. Then 
charts were issued the patrol planes for 
verification and they swooped out of the 
clouds and mapped the location, at the 
same time getting close enough to the 
blaze to give accurate information as to 
size and best means for fighting. This 
report was then radioed to the report 
centers, and even on emergency sent in by 
carrier pigeons, and the ground fighting 
forces, equipped for the battle, rushed to 
the scene in fast motors as far as possible 
by road and then by pack train and on 
foot to the heart of the ieleee zone. 

It was found that the crews of the planes 
were absolutely fearless in the performance 
of their duty, and constantly took big risks 
in obtaining accurate data and photo- 
graphs. Most of the danger to the aerial 


patrol lies in the scarcity of safe landing 
places, as there are few in the forests. There 
are two main timbered belts on the coast, 
one right at the ocean and the other some 
distance back. Between these two belts is 
a strip of agricultural land, and it 1s over 
this that the majority of the patrols have 
to be made, the planes getting high 
enough so that they can spot the tim- 
bered terrain and at the same time have 
a chance to make a landing in the open 
country in case of accident. 

Photographs of fires while they are in 
progress have always been an extremely 
difficult thing to obtain, but by the use of 
modern methods of filtration and lens 
screening, perfected in France to cut out 
the battle haze from the patrol photo- 
graphs, this difficulty seems in many 
cases to have been surmounted here. 

When it is remembered that in Oregon 
alone there are seventeen million acres of 
merchantable timber, and that nearly one- 
fifth of the cut of the United States is 
made in the Northwest States, the im- 





I cal’late my syrup ’s 
the best you can get.—Uncle John. 
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“a 
GRIDDLE CAKES 
pleases everybody 
Good with waffles, hot biscuits, steamed 
bread, cereals, grape fruit, baked apples, etc. 


As necessary on your table 
As the sugar and the cream 


Sold in four convenient sizes. Send today for Uncle 
John s book of recipes. 


NEW ENGLAND MAPLE SYRUP CO., 


Boston, Mass. 


Fine on . 
Griddle of 
Cakes | ret (EN 



































paca of the work of protection can 
egin to be appreciated. It was an- 








nounced late last year that the Federal 
Forest Air Patrol had saved the Govern- 
ment between ten and fifteen million 
dollars in fire losses. 





Just a Bit of Glass 


By Russell Harte 


T was only the bottom of a broken 
bottle lying by the mouldering side 
of a fallen pine tree. Nestling 
down on the thick carpet of needles 
that autumn winds had blown from the 
trees above, it glistened and sparkled in 
the morning sun like some rare gem set 
in a field of brown, red and gold. 
High overhead towered the emerald 





Cat out this ad and mail it to us, with your name and 
address (no money); and we will send you our FAMOUS 
KARNAK RAZOR by return mail, postpaid. Youmay = 
the razor for 30 days FREE; then if FO. wee 7 par oe 

$1.85, If you don’t like it return it. ey. 








giants of the forest. Off to the east was 
a narrow break in the verdant wall where 
a noble tree had come crashing down 
to the earth. Through this opening the 
morning sun smiled in upon the wood- 
land scene and lighted up the ruddy 
sides of the fallen monarch. 

Far up on the face of the rugged moun- 
tain a forest ranger was carefully guiding | 





MORE COMPANY. Dept. 383. “st Louis, Mo. 


{Music Lessons 


UNDER MASTER TEACHERS 


> At Home 


A Complete Conservatory Commas 
By M il Wonderful home study music lessons under 

@ll great American and European teachers. 
pe Ma by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and c 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 


Write tellin 
Any Instrument or Voice Wi%,teline 
are interested in—Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public School 
Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, or Reed 
Organ—and we will send our FREE CATALOG covering - 
all instrumental and vocal courses. Send N 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


137 Siegel-Myers Bidg. Chicago, Illinoi¢ 
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U.S. PAT. OF F S. PAT. OFF 


PROTECTION against chilling of the 


, often a fores 
runner of colds, pneumonia and rheumatism. 


EVERY GARMENT sized to 


; the figure 
and guaranteed not to shrink. 


Fine Gray Winter Weight, Prices 


four qualities. $2 50 


Fine Gray Super Weight, 
three qualities, to $7.00 


Fine Worsted Merino, Per Garment 
Medium weight. Regular Sizes. 


For Sale by Leading Dealers 
Write for booklet —sample cuttings. 
Yours for the Asking. Dept. 42 
The GLASTONBURY KNITTING CO. 
GLASTONBURY, CONN, 
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More Fun Superstition, when handled as humor- 

: ously as Edward Bellamy Partridge 

by Part ridg ° handles it, makes good reading. His ar- 

ticle on the subject in the October SUNSET will certainly aid 

digestion while telling of certain strange beliefs of an other- 
wise rational people. 































Harmless, purely vegetable, Infants’ and Children’s Regulator, 


formula on every label. Guaranteed non-narcotic, non-alcoholic 











For highly gratifying and most astonishing results in 
checking diarrhoea, and relieving wind colic, flatulency, 
constipation, and other disorders of baby and childhood use 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SYRUP! 


The Infants’ and Children’s Regulator 
It is the safest and best combination of purely vegetable ingredients 
that medical skill has ever devised and endorsed as this complete open 
published formula shows. Read it. 
Senna Sodium Citrate Oil of Anise  Carawa Glycerine 
Rhubarb Sodium Bicarbonate Fennel Coriander Sugar Syrup 
It costs more to make Mrs. Winslow's Syrup than similar preparations. 
Yet it costs you no more than ordinary baby laxatives. At all Druggists. 
ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG CO., 215-217 Fulton St., New York 
General Selling Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., New York, London, Toronto 
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his horse over a boulder-strewn trail that 
led to a high, jutting crag. 

For some time the rider sat looking 
out over the valley. Suddenly he uttered 
an exclamation of alarm. Away off in 
the distant canyon a cloud of reddish- 
brown smoke was pouring up out of a 
dense growth of young pines. Hesitating 
for only an instant, to make sure of its 
location, he quickly wheeled his mount 
and went dashing down to the valley. 


Fok five long, hot, smoky days the 
great fire had raged. But now its 
work of devastation was done and, for 
lack of anything else to burn, it left rhe 
stricken valley and burned out on the 
range beyond. 

Up through the smoking ruins a lonely 
horseman carefully guided his mount 
through the remains of the beaut:ful 
valley. There was a sad look in his eyes 
as he gazed upon the dismal scene. Dur- 
ing the long hours of his watching he }iad 
grown to love those trees—they were his 
friends, and some of them he even cal ied 
by name. One giant pine, that ‘or 
years had lain on its bed of leaves, 
he had playfully named Rip Van 
Winkle, and said that some day old kip 
would wake from his long sleep, shake 
off the blanket of leaves and go crashing 
off down the mountainside to the valley 
below. But now, as he drew near to the 
resting place of the sleeper, a long, white 
pile of smoking ashes was all that re- 
mained of his friend. He stopped close 
by the side of old Rip’s ashes and, as his 
gaze wandered from ruin to ruin of the 
magnificent trees, a sigh, almost a moan, 
came from between his tightly com- 
pressed lips. His wandering gaze was 
suddenly brought to an abrupt stop ‘and 
centered on a dully shining object at 
the edge of the pile of ashes. 

The rider finally dismounted and 
picked up the round piece of glass, now 
marred by the fire. After looking at the 
glass for a moment he rolled a cigarette. 
He then unscrewed the crystal from his 
watch, held it close to the end of the 
cigarette and focused it until a round 
spot of warm light fell on the thin, 
brown paper—a tiny, round spot 
of light that had in it the concentrated 
heat of the morning sun. Just a few 
seconds he held it there, and then a thin, 
wavering spiral of blue smoke rose from 
the cigarette and it soon glowed with fire 
of its own. 


Readers, Gentle 
and Otherwise 


(Continued from page 102) 


was invited to attend a cowboy dance in 
a small New Mexico town and it was 
typical of the Western movie dance hall. 
So why take the joy out of life by trying 
to confine Sunset Magazine to any 
set rule in fiction. Let’s have the cow- 
punchers and the rattlers even if some 
people do think they are a myth. Why, 
only today I saw on the streets of this 
good old Illinois town a really “wild and 
woolly” cowboy—yes sir!—sombrero, red 
bandana an’ everything. 

Estuer M. Wits. 
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S1 Lovely Skin 


—is the result, not of 





A % the application of cos- 
© metics, but of the 

%6. 2” general bodily health. 

© It is clear blood which 


nparts the blush of youth tocheeks. 
Experience has taught the dis- 
srning beauty to rely upon a good 
aperient to clear the complexion. A 
ainty box of NW Tablets is her help- 
ful agent. Each tablet acts pleas- 
antly to insure better health, to keep 
the skin clear and free from blem- 
ishes, to help restore and preserve 
healthful, youthful appearance. 
All druggists sell the 25c. box of 
NR Tablets. 
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White or Yellow 
Bread ? 


Walter V. Woehlke discusses the 
great problem of “back to the 
farm,”’ with its increasing diffi- 
culties, in the October SUNSET. 


Either we or the Oriental 
must produce our food. 
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FI Fear no criticism—be sure of ad- 


miration—if you use Carmen. It stays on. j 


1 Witte, Pink, Flesh, Cream and the New 


ida CARMEN~- BRUNETTE 


Shade. 
500 Everywhere 
Compiexion 


Trial Offer—Send 12c to cover | | 

Postage and packing for purse 

size box with 8 weeks’ supply— ' 

state shade preferred. { 

~ STAFFORD-MILLER CO., St. Louis, Mo. | 
A 

















SUN SET, the Pacific Monthly 


Scotty Says ‘ 


Fresno, Cal. 

In Sunset MaGaziINnE 

Ilka month 

There’s a picture 

Drawn be a lad 

Bearin’ the name 

Wulliam James, 

Thot grows on me. 

I canna say 

Thot I’m verra oop-tae-date 

On metters o’ art 

And I maun admit 

Tae a great distaste 

Fir these here oil paintin’s 

QO’ fat Dootch ladies 

Thot folk cluster around, 

Wi “Oh’s” and “‘Ah’s” 

In picture galleries 

And sic-places, 

But these here pictures 

Make a hit wi me. 

There’ll be a wolf 

Caught in a trap, 

And a sassy-luikin’calf 

Venturin’ close tae it, 

Or a mither bear 

Oot unner a tree 

Imprisoned closely 

In anither trap 

Wi her twa cubs 

Close aside her 

Juist fair absorbed 

In cub wunnerment, 

Or a starvin’ coo 

Mired in a water hole 

Wi her helpless calf 

Close at hand. 

A’ways and a’ways 

It’s an oot-o-dure picture 

Thot makes ye think 

At the first glance 

Thot it’s no weel dune, 

But there’s thot aboot them 

Thot makes ye take 

Anither luik 

And then anither 

Till ye warm oop 

Tae whit the artist 

Is tryin’ tae show ye. 

They may be rude 

And unfinished— 

Thot I canna tell, 

But I ken michty weel 

Thot I can feel the darkness 

Doon unner his pine trees 

And the curiosity 

O’ the wee cubs 

And the hopelessness 

In the mither hert 

O’ the auld she bear. 

And I can soort o’ feel 

The white alkali 

Around the water hole 

And see the bones 

Trampled in the mud 

And feel the hot winds 

Thot maun blow there. 

Crudeness is in them, 

But truth is there also 

And first hand knowledge 

And luve o’ wild places 

And wild things 

And the God-gien gift 

O’ makin’ ither folk, 

See and hear and feel 

As he hes dune. 

Yir Frien’ 
Scotty. 

—In Fresno Republican. 








For Cuts 
and Scrapes 


A neglected cut may lead to 
infection. 


Safety first calls for the prompt 
use of New-Skin. 


Besides being an antiseptic 
New-Skin forms a covering. 


It protects the wound while 
nature repairs the damage. 


5c and 30c. At all Druggists 


NEWSKIN COMPANY 


New York Toronto London 


“Never Neglecta Break inthe Skin” 








i Mix it with one f 


Absolutely 
Prevents 


Wherever youheartheclick 
of a well kept gun you will ° 
usually find Nyoil, the clean- 
est, smoothest, most reliable 
lubricant and polisher. It 
will not gum or chill in 
any climate, is odorless and 
Afree from acid. Ask any 
4 hardware or sporting goods 
dealer. Large bottle, cheap- 
er to buy, 25c. Trial size, 15¢, 


Wm. F,Nye, New Bedford, Mass. 
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Doesn’t Miss a Single Rat 
When you use “Rough On Rats” you use the surest 
method of exterminating this dangerous, destructive pest. 


“Rough On Rats’’ gets them all in twoor three nights. 
e the first night; change the kind of 
food the next night; use an entircly different food the 
third night. No more ratsafter that, Occasional use of 
**Rough On Rats keeps them away. Druggists and 
general stores sell *“‘Rough On Rats’. Send for our 
booklet, “Ending Rats and Mice’’. Mailed free to you, 
E. S. WELLS, Chemist 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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T is carbon that steals away the power of your engine—causes that knock 
—and retards hill climbing. Cleanliness is the secret of a powerful motor 
that will take hills and pull through mud and sand on high. 


Johnson’s Carbon Remover is the easiest, cleanest, safest and most satisfactory remedy for carbon. 
It will save you $3.00 to $5.00 over other methods and without laying up your car. No experience 
is required for the use of Johnson’s Carbon Remover—you can easily do it yourself in ten minutes—without 
even soiling your hands—and the cost is trifling. 





Prevent Carbon Accumulations | 


You can keep your motor snappy and full of “pep” by preventing the accumulation of carbon. Don’t wait | 
until your motor is choked and caked with it. Use Johnson’s Carbon Remover every 500 miles, then the carbon 
is removed while it is soft and powdery, eliminating frequent grinding of valves and keeping the motor always 
clean. Half-pints—8o cts. 


Johnson’s Car Savers Will Keep Your Car Young 


The depreciation your car suffers depends largely upon yourself. If you run it without any attention you sell 
at a big loss. But “with a little time, care and JOHNSON’S CAR SAVERS you can cut the depreciation in half. 
There’s a JOHNSON CAR SAVER for every purpose—no experience is required for their use—and they can all 
be applied by the average motorist with perfect results. 


Johnson's Radiator Cement—seals leaks in two to Johnson's Cleaner—will remove scum and grease and 
ten minutes—in liquid form and easy to use. Half-pints make body, hood and fenders look like new. Hialf-lb. 
cans—45 Cts. 





—8o cts. 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax—for polishing body, hood 
and fenders—it preserves the varnish and protects it from 
the weather. Half-pints—6o cts. 


Johnson's Black-Lac—the perfect top dressing. Easy 
to apply—dries in filleen minutes—is permanent, water- 
proof and inexpensive. Hal{-pints—8o cts. 

Johnson’s Stop-Squeak Oil—a wonderful spring lubri- 
Johnson’s Auto-Lac—ecnables you to revarnish your cant. Reduces the liability of spring breakage. Half- 
car one day and drive it the next. Pints—$1.00. pints—4o cts. 


Insist upon your dealer supplying you with JOHNSON’S CAR SAVERS. Don’t stock 
or use unknown brands. Write for our booklet on Keeping Cars Ycung—it’s free. 


C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


Dept. S. S. 9 
CANADIAN FACTORY—BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 




















MURAD 


THE Turkish Cgarette 


Every day MURADS are held 
higher in the estimation of the men 
who smoke them. 


They are the standard of Taste. 


They never disappoint—never 
fail—never change— 


They are 100% pure Turkish to- 
bacco—of the finest varieties grown. 


You are proud to smoke them 
in any company—on any occasion. 


They are the largest selling high- 
erade cigarette in the world. 


The cigarette smokers of America 
DO prefer Quality to Quantity. 
“Judge 
for 


Yourself—!” 


f the Highest Grade Turlush 
tian Cigaret 


Honarguyros Seber ofthe hess Geade Tr 

































We admit that as a prospective user of this shaving brush your 
great grandson may be a little out of luck, but after only 
twenty-three years’ use it seems as though it really ought to 
work up a few good batches of lather for your grandson! 


e 


CHURCH OF THE GOLDEN RULE 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
CARL F. HENRY, MINISTER 


January 1, 1920 


THE RUBBERSET COMPANY, 


Newark, New Jersey 
Gentlemen :— 
About twenty-three years ago Mrs. Henry gave me 
a Rubberset shaving brush. Both she and my profes- 
sion require me to shave every day, but only rarely do 
I shave oftener chan once a day, and perhaps twice a 
year I skip two or three days when on a fishing trip or 
hiking in the mountains. So, I figure that the brush 
hasn’t given me more than about 8,200, possibly 8.300 
shaves—and it shows wear already! I can not complain 
that a single bristle “has loosened and come out'in all 
the twenty-three years, but, owing perhaps to my prac- 
tice of working’ up the lather on my face, they are all 
shorter than when new; and if I keep using the brush 
every day for another twenty-three years I fear that it 
will be too short to have any value for my grandson. 
Why don’t you make a good brush? 


Very truly yours, The above ts Num- 

(Signed) CARL F. HENRY ber 16 of a series of 
advertisements 
NOT WRITTEN 
BY OLR AD MAN 


(NOTE—Two factors enabled this RUBBERSET shaving brush 
to serve its owner so faithfully and well. One was the good 
care it received—for without proper care no lather brush will 
give long wear: But of still greater importance was that most 
distinctive feature of “the construction that defies destruction” 
—that everlastiny grip of hard vulcanized rubber, oriyina! in 
RUBBERSET brushes.) 











RUBBERSET 


LATHER , aaman PAINT 
“SFE BRUSHES ie 
TOOTH STUCCO 


every bristle gripped EVERLASTINGLY in hard rubber! 


























